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THE FIRST PROPHECY. 



Gbnbsis, liL 15. 

** And I will put enmity between thee and the woman^ and 
'^ between thy seed and her seed ; it shall bruise thy head, 
" and thou shalt bruise his heel." 

Such is the first prophecy which occurs in scrip- 
ture. Adam and Eve had transgressed the simple 
command of their Maker ; they had hearkened to 
the suggestions of the tempter, and eaten of the 
forbidden fruit. Summoned into the presence of 
God, each of the three parties is successively ad- 
dressed; but the serpent, as having originated evil, 
receives first his sentence. 

We have, of course, no power of ascertaining 
the external change which the curse brought upon 
the serpent. The terms, however, of the sentence, 
^^ upon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou 
eat all the days of thy life," seem to imply that 
the serpent had not been created a reptile, but 
became classed with creeping things, as a con- 
sequence of the curse. It would seem probable 
that heretofore the serpent had been remarkable 
for beauty and splendour, and that on this 
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2 THE FIRST PROPHECY. 

account the tempter chose it as the vehicle of 
his approaches. Eve^ in all likelihood, was at- 
tracted towards the creature by its loveliness : and 
when she found it endowed, like herself, with the 
power of speech, she possibly concluded that it 
had itself eaten of the fruit, and acquired thereby 
a gift which she thought confined to herself and 
her husband. 

But we may be sure that although, to mark his 
hatred of sin, God pronounced a curse on the ser- 
pent, it was against the devil, who had actuated 
the serpent, that the curse was chiefly directed. It 
may be said that the serpent itself must have been 
innocent in the matter, and that the curse should 
have fallen on none but the tempter. But you are 
t6 remember that the serpent suffered not alone ; 
every living thing had share in the consequences 
of disobedience. And although the effect of man's 
apostacy on the serpent may have been more 
signal and marked than on other creatures, we 
have no right to conclude that there was entailed 
so much greater suffering on this reptile as to 
distinguish it in misery from the rest of the ani- 
mal creation. 

But undoubtedly it was the devil, more em* 
phatically than the serpent, that God cursed for 
the seduction of man. The words, indeed, of our 
text have a primary application to the serpent. 
It is most strictly true that^ ever since the fall^ 
there has been enmity between man and the serpent. 
Every man will instinctively recoil at the sight of 
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a serpent. We have a natural and unconquerable 
aversion from this tribe of living things, which we 
feel not in respect to others, even fiercer and 
more noxious. Men if they find a serpent will 
always strive to destroy it, bruising the head in 
which the poison lies ; whilst the serpent will often 
avenge itself, wounding its assailant, if not mor* 
tally, yet so as to make it true that it bruises his 
heel. 

But whilst the words have thus, undoubtedly, a 
fulfilment in respect of the serpent, we cannot 
question that their reference is chiefly to the devil. 
It was the devil, and not the serpent, which had 
beguiled the woman; and it is only in a very 
limited sense that it could be said to the serpent, 
" because thou hast done this." We are indeed 
so unacquainted with transactions in the world of 
spirits^ that we cannot pretend to determine what, 
or whether any immediate change passed on the 
condition of Satan and his associates. If the curse 
upon the serpent was accomplished upon the devil, 
it would seem probable that, ever since the fall, 
the power of Satan has been specially limited to 
this earth and its inhabitants. We may gather from 
the denunciation, " upon thy belly shalt thou go, 
and dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life," 
that in place of being allowed, as he might before- 
time have been, to range through the universe, 
machinating against the peace of many orders of 
intelligence^ he was confined to the arena of 
humanity, and forced to concentrate his energies 

b2 



4 THE FIRST PROPHECY. 

on the destruction of a solitary race. It would 
seem altogether possible that, after his ejectment 
from heaven, Satan had liberty to traverse the 
vast area of creation, and that far-off stars and 
planets were accessible to his wanderings. It is 
to the full as possible that, so soon as man apos- 
tatized, God confirmed in their allegiance other 
orders of beings, and shielded them from the assaults 
of the evil one, by chaining him to the earth on 
which he had just won a victory. And if, as the 
result of his having seduced our first parents, 
Satan were thus sentenced to confinement to thi^ 
globe, we may readily understand how words ad- 
dressed to the serpent, dooming it to trail itself 
along the ground, had distinct reference to the 
tempter by whom that serpent had been actuated. 

But, whatever be our opinion concerning this 
part of the curse, there can be no doubt that our 
text must be explained of the devil, though, as we 
have shewn you, it has a partial fulfilment in 
respect of the serpent. We must here consider 
God as speaking to the tempter, and announcing 
war between man and Satan. We have called the 
words a prophecy ; and, when considered as ad- 
dressed to the devil, such is properly their desig- 
nation. But when we remember that they were 
spoken in the hearing of Adam and Eve, we must 
regard them also in the light of a promise. And 
it is well worth remark that, before God told the 
woman of her sorrow and her trouble, and before 
be told the man of the thorn, and the thistle, and 
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the dust to which he should return, he caused them 
to hear words which must have inspired them with 
hope. Vanquished they were ; and they might 
have thought that, with an undisputed supremacy, 
he who had prevailed to their overthrow would 
ever after hold them in vassalage. Must it not 
then have been cheering to them, whilst they stood 
as criminals before their God, expecting the sen- 
tence which disobedience had provoked, to hear 
that their conqueror should not enjoy unassaulted 
his conquest, but that there were yet undeveloped 
arrangements which would insure to humanity final 
mastery over the oppressor? And though, when 
God turned and spake to themselves, he gave no 
word of encouragement, but dwelt only on the 
toil and the death which they had wrought into 
their portion, still the prophecy to which they had 
listened must have sunk into their hearts as a pro- 
mise ; and when, with lingering steps, and the first 
tears ever wept, they departed from the glorious 
precincts of Eden, we may believe that one sustain- 
ed the other by whispering the words, though " thou 
shalt bruise his heel, it shall bruise thy head." 

There can be no doubt that intimations of re- 
demption were given to our guilty parents, and 
that they were instructed by God to offer sacrifices 
which should shadow out the method of atone- 
ment. And though it does not of course follow 
that we are in possession of all the notices mer- 
cifully afforded, it seems fair to conclude, as well 
from the time of delivery as from the nature of 
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the announcement, that our text was designed to 
convey comfort to the desponding; and that it 
was received as a message breathing deliverance 
by those who expected an utter condemnation. 

We are not, however, much concerned with the 
degree in which the prophecy was at first under- 
stood. It cannot justly be called an obscure pro- 
phecy ; for it is quite clear on the fact that, by 
some means or another, man should gain advan- 
tage over Satan. And though, if considered as 
referring to Christ, there be a mystery about it 
which could only be cleared up by after events ; 
yet, as a general' prediction of victory, it must 
have commended itself, we think, to the under- 
standing and the heart of those by whom it was 
first of all heard. 

But whether or no the prophecy were intelligible 
to Adam and Eve, unto ourselves it is a wonderful 
passage, spreading itself over the whole of time, 
and giving outlines of the history of this world from 
the beginning to the final consummation. We cau- 
tion you at once against an idea which many have 
entertained, that the prediction before us refers 
only, or even chiefly, to the Redeemer. We 
shall indeed find, as we proceed, that Christ, who 
was specially the seed of the woman, specially 
bruised the head of the serpent. But the prophecy 
is to be interpreted in a much larger sense. It is 
nothing less than a delineation of an unwearied 
conflict of which this earth shall be the theatre, 
and which shall issue, though not without partial 
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disaster to man, in the complete discomfiture of 
Satan and his associates. And no man who is 
:femiliar with other predictions of scripture, can 
:fail to find, in this brief and solitary verse, the 
announcement of those very struggles and con- 
quests which occupy the gorgeous poetry * of 
Isaiah, and crowd the mystic canvass of Daniel 
and St. John. 

We wish you, therefore, to dismiss, if you have 
ever entertained, contracted views of the meaning 
of our text. It musriMrike you, at the first glance, 
that though Christ was in a peculiar sense the 
seed of the woman, the phrase applies to others as 
well as the Redeemer. We are therefore bound, 
by all fair laws of interpretation, to consider that 
the prophecy must be fulfilled in more than one 
individual; especially as it declares that the woman, 
as well as her seed, should entertain the enmity, 
and thus marks out more than a single party as 
engaging in the conflict. 

Now there are one or two preliminary observa- 
tions which require all your attention, if you hope 
to enter into the full meaning of the prediction. 

We wish you, first of all, to remark particularly 
the expression, "I will put enmity." The enmity, 
you observe; had no natural existence : God de- 
clares his intention of putting enmity. So soon 
as man transgressed, his nature became evil ; and 
therefore he was at peace, and not at war with 
the devil. And thus, had there been no inter- 
ference /on the part of the Almighty, Satan and 
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man would have formed alliance against heaven ; 
and, in place of a contest between themselves, 
have carried on nothing but battle with God. 
There is not, and cannot be, a native enmity be- 
tween fallen angels and fallen men. Both are 
evil, and both became evil through apostasy. But 
evil, wh^-esoever it exists, will always leagiie 
against good ; so that fallen angels and ikllen men 
were sure to join in a desperate companionship. 
Hence the declaration, that enmity should be 
put, must have been to Satan the first notice of 
Redemption. This lofty spirit must have calcu*? 
lated that, if he could induce men, as he had in- 
duced angels, to join in rebellion, he should have 
them for allies in his every enterprize against 
Heaven. There was nothing of enmity between 
himself and the spirits who had joined in the 
effort to dethrone the Omnipotent. At least, 
whatever the feuds and jarrings which might dis- 
turb the rebels, they were linked, as with an iron 
band, in the one great object of opposing good. 
So that when he heard that there should be en- 
mity between himself and the woman, he must 
have felt that some apparatus would be brought to 
bear upon man; and that, though he had suc- 
ceeded in depraving human nature, and thus assi- 
milating it to his own, it should be renewed by 
some mysterious process, and wrought up to the 
lost power of resisting its conqueror. 

And so indeed it has come to pass, that there is 
enmity on the earth between man and Satan ; but 
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an enmity supematurally put, and not naturally 
entertained. Unless God pour his converting 
grace into the soul, there will be no attempt to op- 
pose Satan, but we shall continue to the end of our 
days his willing captives and servants. And there* 
Fore it is God who puts the enmity. Introducing 
a new principle into the heart, he causes conflict 
vrhere there had heretofore been peace, inclining 
and enabling man to rise against his tyrant. So 
tfatit, in these first words of the prophecy, you 
have the clearest intimation that God designed 
to visit the depraved nature with a renovating 
energy. And now, whensoever you see an indi- 
vidual delivered from the love, and endowed 
^ith a hatred, of sin, resisting those passions 
which held naturally sway within his breast, 
and thus grappling with the fallen spirit which 
claims dominion upon earth, you are surveying 
the workings of a principle which is wholly from 
above; and you are to consider that you have 
before you the fulfilment of the declaration, " I 
will put enmity between thee and the woman." 

We go on to observe that the enmity, being 
thus a superhuman thing, implanted by God and 
not generated by man, will not subsist universally, 
but* only in particular cases. You will have seen, 
from our foregoing shewings, that a man must 
be renewed in order to his fighting with Satan; 
so that God's putting the enmity is God's giving 
saving grace. The prophecy cannot be inter- 
preted as declaring that the whole human race 
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i^hould be at war with the devil ; the undoubted^ 
matter-of-fact being that only a portion of the 
race returns to its loyalty to Jehovah. And we 
are bounds therefore, before proceeding further 
with our interpretation, to examine whether this 
limitation is marked out by the prediction ; whe- 
ther, that is, we might infer, from the terms of the 
prophecy, that the placed enmity would be partial, 
not universal. 

Now we think that the expression, " thy seed 
and her seed,*' «hews at once that the enmity 
would be felt by only a part of mankind. The 
enmity is to subsist, not merely between Satan and 
the woman, but between his seed and her seed. 
But the seed of Satan can only be interpreted of 
wicked men. Thus Christ said to the Jews, " Ye 
are of your father, the devil ; and the lusts of your 
father ye will do." Thus also, in expounding the 
parable of the tares and the wheat, he said, " the 
tares are the children of the wicked one." There 
is, probably, the same reference in the expression, 
" O generation of vipers." And, in like manner, 
you find St. John declaring, " he that committeth 
sin is of the devil." Thus, then, by the seed of 
Satan we understand wicked men, those who resist 
God's spirit, and obstinately adhere to the service 
of the devil. And if we must interpret the seed 
of Satan of a portion of mankind, it is evident that 
the prophecy marks not out the enmity as gene- 
ral; but indicates just that limitation which has 
been supposed in our preceding remarks. 
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But then the question occurs^ how are we to 
^terpret the woman and her seed ? Such expres- 
sion seems to denote the whole human race. What 
^^"ight have we to limit it to a part of that race 9 
^^e reply, that it certainly does not denote the 
^hole human race ; for if you interpret it literally 
of Eve and her descendants, Adam, at least, is 
^eft out, who was neither the woman nor her seed. 
And besides this objection, which would be feital 
to the interpretation, we should not be warranted, 
though we have no distinct account of the fidth 
and repentance of Adam, in so explaining a pas* 
sage as to exclude our common forefather from 
final salvation. You must see that if we take lite* 
rally the woman and her seed, no enmity was put 
between Adam and Satan ; for Adam was neither 
the woman, nor the seed of the woman. And if 
Adam continued in friendship with Satan, it must 
be certain that he perished in his sins ; a conclu-* 
sion to which we dare not advance without scrip- 
tural testimony the most clear and explicit. 

We cannot, then, understand the woman and her 
seed, as Eve and her natural descendants. We must 
rather believe that as the seed of the serpent is 
to be interpreted spiritually and symbolically, so 
also is the seed of the woman. And when you 
remember that Eve was a signal type of the church, 
there is an end of the difficulties by which we seem 
met. You know, from the statement of St. Paul 
to the Romans, that Adam was the figure of Christ. 
Now it was his standing to Eve in the very same 
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relationship in which Christ stands to the church, 
which specially made Adam the figure of Christ 
The side of Adam had been opened, when a deep 
sleep fell on him, in order that Eve might be 
formed, an extract from himself. And thus, as 
Hooker saith, * God frameth the church out of the 
very flesh, the very wounded and bleeding side of 
the Son of man. His body crucified, and his blood 
shed for the life of the world, are the true elements 
of that heavenly being which maketh us such as 
himself is of whom we come. For which cause 
the words of Adam may be fitly the words of 
Christ concerning his church, '* flesh of my flesh, 
and bone of my bones." We cannot go at length 
into the particulars of the typical resemblance 
between Eve and the church. It is sufficient to 
observe that, since Adam, the husband of Eve, was 
the figure of Christ, and since Christ is the husband 
of the church, it seems naturally to follows that Eve 
was the figure or type of the church. And when we 
have established this typical character of Eve, it is 
easy to understand who are meant by the woman 
and her seed. The true church of God in every 
age — -whether you consider it as represented by 
its head, which is Christ ; whether you survey it 
collectively as a body, or resolve it into its sepa- 
rate members — this true church of God must be 
regarded as denoted by the woman and her seed. 
And though you may think — ^for we wish, as we 
proceed, to anticipate objections — that if Eve be 
the churchy it is strange that her seed should be 
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also the church ; yet it is the common usage of 
Scripture to represent the church as the mother, 
and every new convert as a child. Thus, in ad- 
dressing the Jewish church, and describing her 
^ory and her greatness in the latter days, Isaiah 
saith: ^^thy sons shall come from far, and thy 
daughters shall be nursed at thy side.'' And again, 
contrasting the Jewish and Gentile churches, 
^^ more are the children of the desolate than the 
:^hildren of the married wife, saith the Lord/' So 
that, although the church can be nothing more 
than the aggregate of individual believers, the in- 
spired writers commonly describe the church as a 
parent, and believers as the offspring ; and in un- 
derstanding, therefore, the church and its members 
by the woman and her seed, we cannot be advo* 
[gating a forced interpretation. 

And now we have made a long advance towards 
the thorough elucidation of the prophecy. We 
bave shewn you that, inasmuch as the enmity is 
supematurally put, it can only exist in a portion of 
mankind. We then endeavoured to ascertain this 
portion; and we found that the true church of 
God, in every age, comprehends all those who war 
with Satan and his seed. So that the represen- 
tation of the prediction — ^a representation whose 
justice we have yet to examine — is simply that of 
a perpetual conflict, on this earth, between wicked 
angels and wicked men on the one side, and the 
church of God, or the company of true believers, 
on the other ; such conflict, though occasioning 
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partial injury to the church, always issuing in th< 
discomfiture of the wicked. 

We now set ourselves to demonstrate the accu- 
racy of this representation. We have already said 
that there are three points of view in which the 
church may be regarded. We may consider it, 
first, as represented by its head, which is Christ ; 
secondly, collectively as a body ; thirdly, as re- 
solved into its separate members. We shall en- 
deavour to shew you briefly, in each of these cases, 
tiie fidelity of the description, ^^ it shall bruise thy 
head, and thou shalt bruise his heel." 

Now the enmity was never put in such over^ 
powering measure, as when the man Christ Jesus 
was its residence. It was in Christ Jesus in one 
sense naturally, and in another supematurally. 
He was born pure, and with a native hatred of sin ; 
but then he had been miraculously generated, in 
order that his nature might be thus hostile to evil. 
And never did there move the being on this earth — 
who hated sin with so perfect a hatred, or who was « 
so odious in return to all the emissaries of dark — 
ness. It was just the holiness of the Mediator^ 
which stirred up against him all the passions of a. 
profligate world, and provoked that fury of assault 
which rushed in from the hosts of reprobate spirits. 
There was thrown a perpetual reproach on a proud 
and sensual generation, by the spotlessness of that 
righteous individual, " who did no sin, neither was 
guile found in his mouth.'' And if he had not been 
so &r separated, by the purities of life and conver- 
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ation, from all others of his nature ; or if vice had 
eceived a somewhat less tremendous rebuke from 
he blamelessness of his every action ; we may be 
ure that his might and benevolence would have 
^thered the mttion to his discipleship, and that 
he multitude would never have been worked up to 
lemand his crucifixion. 

The great secret of the opposition to Christ lay 
n the fact, that he was not such an one as ourselves. 
i^e are accustomed to think that the lowliness of 
lis condition, and the want of external majesty and 
>omp, moved the Jews to reject their Messiah ; 
ret it is by no means clear that these were, in the 
nain, the producing causes of rejection. If Christ 
^me not with the purple and circumstance of 
luman sovereignty, he displayed the possession of 
1. supernatural power which, even on the most 
carnal calculation, was more valuable, because more 
effective, than the staunchest apparatus of earthly 
mpremacy. The peasant, who could work the 
miracles which Christ worked, would be admitted, 
on all hands, to have mightier engines at his dis- 
posal, than the prince who is clothed with the 
ermine, and followed by the warriors. And if the 
Jews looked for a Messiah who would lead them to 
mastery over enemies, then, we contend, there was 
every thing in Christ to induce them to give him 
their allegiance. The power which could vanquish 
death by a word might cause hosts to fall, as fell 
the hosts of Sennacherib ; and where then was the 
foe which could have resisted the leader ? 
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We cannot, therefore, think that it was merely 
the absence of human pageantry which moved the 
great ones of Judea to throw scorn upon Jesus. 
It is true they were expecting an earthly deliverer* 
But Christ displayed precisely those powers which, 
wielded by Moses, had prevailed to deliver their 
nation from Egypt; and assuredly then, if that 
strength was in Jesus which had discomfited Pha- 
raoh, and broken the thraldom of centuries, it 
could not have been the proved incapacity of 
effecting temporal deliverance which induced pha- 
risees and scribes to reject their Messiah. They 
could have tolerated the meanness of his paren- 
tage, for that was more than compensated by the 
majesty of his power. They could have, endured 
the lowliness of his appearance, for they could 
set against it his evident communion with divi- 
nity. 

But the righteous fervour with which Christ 
denounced every abomination in the land; the 
untainted purity by which he shamed the " whited 
sepulchres" who deceived the people by the ap- 
pearance of sanctity ; the rich loveliness of a cha- 
racter in which zeal for God's glory was unceas- 
ingly uppermost; the beautiful lustre which en- 
compassed a being who could hate only one thing, 
but that one thing sin ; these were the producing 
causes of bitter hostility ; and they who would have 
hailed the wonder-worker with the shout and the 
plaudit, had he allowed some license to the evil 
passions of our nature, gave him nothing but the 
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sneer and the execration, when he waged open 
war with lust and hypocrisy. 

And thus it was that enmity, the fiercest and 
most inveterate, was put between the seed of 
the woman and the seed of the serpent. The 
serpent himself came to the assistance of Ids seed ; 
evil angels conspired with evil men; and the 
ivhole energies of apostasy gathered themselves to 
the effort of destroying the champion of God and 
of truth. Yea, and for a while success seemed to 
attend the endeavour. There was a bruising of 
the heel of the seed of the woman. ** He came 
unto his own, and his own received him not." 
Charged only with an embassage of mercy ; sent 
by the Father — not to condemn the world, tliough 
rebellion had overspread its provinces, and there 
was done the foulest despite to God, in its every 
section, and by its every tenant — ^but that the world 
through Him might have life; he was, never- 
theless, scorned as a deceiver, and hunted down 
as a malefactor. And if it were a bruising of the 
heel, that he should be ^^ a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief;" that a nation should 
despise him, and friends deny and forsake and 
betray him ; that he should be buffeted with temp- 
tation, convulsed by agony, lacerated by stripes, 
pierced by nails, crowned with thorns ; then was 
the heel of the Redeemer bruised by Satan ; for 
to all this injury the fallen angel instigated and 
nerved his seed. But though the heel was bruised, 
this was the whole extent of effected damage. 

c 
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There was no real advantage gained over thi 
Mediator ; on the contrary, whilst Satan was 
the act of bruising Christ's heel, Christ was in th^ 
act of bruising Satan's head. The Saviour, indeed ^ 
exposed himself to every kind of insult and wrong «. 
Whilst enduring ^^tlie contradiction of sinnen^ 
against himself," it is not to be denied that 
strange result was brought round by the machina- 
tions of the evil ones ; for suffering, which is tin 
attendant on sinfulness, was made to empty all it 
pangs into the bosom of innocence. And seeing thai 
his holiness should have exempted his humanit^^ 
from all kinsmanship with sorrow and anguish, wi 
are free to allow that the heel was bruised whei 
pain found entrance into this humanity, and grief^ 
heavier than had oppressed any being of oiu: race^^ « 
weighed down his over- wrought spirit. 

But, then, there was not an iota of his suflfering ers 
which went not towards liquidating the vast debl 
which man owed to God, and which, therefore, 
contributed not to our redemption from bondage. 
There was not a pang by which the Mediator 
torn, and not a grief by which his soul was dis- 
quieted, which helped not on the achievement oi 
human deliverance, and which, therefore, dealf^ 
not out a blow to the despotism of Satan. So 
that, from the beginning, the bruising of Christ's 
heel was the bruising of Satan's head. In pre- 
vailing, so far as he did prevail, against Christ, 
Satan was only effecting his own discomfiture and 
downfall. He touched the heel, he could not 
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touch the head, of the Mediator. If he could have 
Seduced him into the commission of evil ; if he 
could have profaned, by a solitary thought, the 
sanctuary of his soul ; then it would have been the 
head ^hich he had bruised ; and. rising triumphant 
over man's surety, he would have shouted, " Vic- 
tory V and this creation have become for ever his 
own. But whilst he could only cause pain, and not 
pollution; whilst he could dislocate by agony, 
but not defile by impurity ; he reached indeed the 
heel, but came not near the head ; and, making 
the Saviour's life-time one dark series of aflUc- 
tions, weakened, at every step, his own hold upon 
humanity. 

And when, at last, he so bruised the heel as to 
nail Christ to the cross, amid the loathings and 
re vilings of the multitude, then it was that his own 
head was bruised, even to the being crushed. 
*' Through death, we are told, Christ Jesus des- 
troyed him that had the power of death, that is, 
the devil." He fell indeed ; and evil angels, and 
evil men, might have thought him for ever de- 
feated. But in grasping this mighty prey death 
paralyzed itself; in breaking down the temple, 
Satan demolished his own throne. It was, as ye 
all know, by dying, that Christ finished the achieve- 
ment which, firom all eternity, he had covenanted 
to undertake. By dying, he reinstated fallen man 
in the position from which he had been hurled. 
Death came against the Mediator : but, in sub- 
mitting to it, Christ, if we may use such image, 

c 2 
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seized on the destroyer, and, waving the skeleton- 
form as a sceptre over this creation, broke the 
spell of a thousand generations, dashing away the 
chains, and opening the graves, of an oppressed 
and rifled population. And when he had died, and 
descended into the grave, and returned without 
seeing corruption, then was it made possible that 
every child of Adam might be emancipated from 
the dominion of evil ; and, in place of the woe and 
the shame which transgression had won as the 
heritage of man, there was the beautiful bright- 
ness of a purchased immortality wooing the ac 
ceptance of the sons and daughters of our race. 
The strong man armed had kept his goods in 
peace ; and Satan, having seduced men to be his 
companions in rebellion, might have felt secure 
of having them as his companions in torment. 
But the stronger than he drew nigh, and, measuring 
weapons with him in the garden and on the cross, 
received wounds which were but trophies of victory, 
and dealt wounds which annihilated power. And 
when, bruised indeed, yet only marked with ho- - 
nourable scars which told out his triumph to the 
loftiest orders of intelligent being, the Redeemer 
of mankind soared on high, and sent proclamation 
through the universe, that death was abolished, and 
the ruined redeemed, and the gates of Heaven 
thrown open to the rebel and the outcast, was 
there not an accomplishment, the most literal 
and the most energetic, of that prediction which 
declared to Satan concerning the seed of the 
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woman, *^ it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt 
bruise his heel ?" 

Such is the first and great fulfilment of the 
prophecy. The church, represented by its head 
who was specially the seed of the woman, over- 
threw the devil in one decisive and desperate 
struggle ; and, though not itself unwounded, 
received no blow which rebounded not to the 
crushing its opponent. 

We proceed, secondly, to consider the church 
collectively as a body. We need scarcely observe 
that, from the first, the righteous amongst men 
have been objects of the combined assault of their 
evil fellows and evil angels. The enmity has been 
put, and strikingly developed. On the one hand, 
it has been the endeavour of the church to 
vindicate God's honour, and arrest the workings of 
wickedness ; on the other, it has been the efibrt 
of the. serpent and his seed to sweep from the 
earth these upholders of piety. And though the 
promise has all along been verified that the gates 
of hell . shall not prevail against the church, it 
cannot be denied that a great measure of success 
has attended the strivings of the adversary. If 
you only call to mind what fierce persecution has 
rushed against the righteous ; how by one engine 
and another there has been, oftentimes, almost a 
borough extinction of the very name of Chris- 
tianity ; and how, when outwardly there has been 
peace, tares, sown by the enemy, have sent up a 
harvest of perilous heresies ; you cannot withhold 
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your acknowledgment that Satan has bruised the 
heel of the church. But he has done nothuig 
more. If he have hewn down thousands by the 
sword, and consumed thousands at the stake, 
thousands have sprung forward to fill up the 
breach; and if he have succeeded in pouring 
forth a flood of pestilential doctrine, there have 
arisen staunch advocates of truth who have stem- 
med the torrent, and snatched the articles of 
faith, uninjured, from the deluge. There has 
never been the time when God has been left with- 
out a witness upon earth. And though the church 
has often been sickly and weak ; though the best 
blood has been drained from her veins, and a 
languor, like that of moral palsy, has settled on 
her limbs ; still life hath never been wholly ex- 
tinguished ; but, after a while, the sinking energies 
have been marvellously recruited, and the worn 
and wasted body has risen up more athletic than 
before, and displayed to the nations all the vigour 
of renovated youth. 

So that only the heel has been bruised. And 
since, up to the second advent of the Liord, the 
church shall be battered with heresy, and per- 
secution, and infidelity, we look not, under the 
present dispensation, for discontinuance of this 
bruising of the heel. Yet, while Satan is bruising 
the church's heel, the church, by God's help, is 
bruising Satan's head. The church may be com- 
pelled to prophesy in sackcloth. Affliction may 
be her portion, as it was that of her glorified 
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ttead. But the church is, throughout, God's* 
mtness upon earth. The church is God's instru- 
tnent for carrying on those purposes which shall 
termioate.in the final setting up of the Mediator's 
kin^om. And, oh ! there is not won over a sin- 
gle soul to Christ, and the gospel message makes 
aot its way to a single heart, without an attendant 
effect as of a stamping on the head of the tempter : 
for a captive is delivered from the oppressor, and 
to deliver the slave is to defeat the tyrant. Thus 
the seed of the woman is continually bruising 
the head of the serpent. And whensoever the 
church, as an engine in God's hands, makes a sue- 
cessful stand for piety and truth; whensoever, 
sending out her missionaries to the broad waste of 
heathenism, she demolishes an altar of super- 
stition, and teaches the pagan to cast his idols to 
the mole and the bat ; or whensoever, assaulting 
mere nominal Christianity, she fastens men to 
practise as the alone test of profession ; then does 
she strike a blow which is felt at the very centre 
of the kingdom of darkness ; and then is she ex- 
periencing a partial fulfilment of the promise, 
** God shall bruise Satan under your feet shortly.'* 
And when the fierce and on-going conflict shall 
be brought to a close ; when this burdened crea^ 
tion shall have shaken ofi^ the slaves and the> 
objects of concupiscence; and the church of the- 
living God shall reign, with its headj over the 
tribes and provinces of an evangelized earth ; 
then in the completeness of the triumph of 
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righteousness shall be the completeness of the 
serpent's discomfiture. And as the angel and the 
archangel contrast the slight injury which Satan 
could ever cause to the church, with that over- 
whelming ruin which the church has, at last^ 
hurled down upon Satan ; as they compare the 
brief struggle and the everlasting glory of the one, 
with the shadowy success and the never-ending 
torments of the other ; will they not decide, and 
tell out their decision in language of rapture and 
admiration, that if ever prediction were fulfilled 
to the very letter, it is that which, addressed to the 
serpent, and describing the church as the seed of 
the woman, declared, ** It shall bruise thy head, 
and thou shalt bruise his heel ?" 

Such is the second fulfilment of the prophecy 
of our text. The church, considered collectiviely 
as a body, is so assaulted by the serpent and his seed 
that its heel is bruised ; but even now it ofiers such 
resistance to evil, and hereafter it shall triumph 
so signally over every opponent, that the pre- 
diction, '^ It shall bruise thy head," must be 
received as destined to a literal accomplishment. 

We have yet to notice the third fulfilment. We 
may resolve the church into its separate mem- 
bers ; and, taking each individual believer as the 
seed of the woman, shew you how our text is 
realized in his experience. 

Now if there is enmity between the serpent and 
the church generally, of course there is also 
between the serpent and each member of that 
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ehurch. We have already given it ite the de- 
scription of a converted man, that he has been 
supematnrally excited to a war with the devil. 
Wliilst left in the darkness and alienation of 
nature, he submits willingly to the dominion of 
evil ; evil is his element, and he neither strives 
nor wishes for emancipation. But when the grace 
of Grod is introduced into his heart, he will 
discern quickly the danger and hatefulness of sin, 
and will yield himself, in a higher strength than 
Us own, to the work of resisting the serpent. 
^Thus enmity is put between the believer and the 
serpent and his seed. Let a man give himself to 
the concerns of eternity ; let him, in good earnest, 
set about the business of the soul's salvation ; 
and he will, assuredly, draw upon himself the 
dislike and opposition of a whole circle of worldly 
acquaintance, so that his over-preciseness and aus- 
terity will become subject of ridicule in his village 
or neighbourhood. We quite mistake the nature 
both of Christianity and of man, if we suppose 
that opposition to religion can be limited to an 
age or a country. Persecution, in its most terrible 
forms, is only the developement of a principle 
which must unavoidably exist untU either Chris- 
tianity or human nature is altered. There is a 
necessary repugnance between Christianity and 
human nature. The two cannot be amalgamated ; 
one must be changed before it will combine with 
the other. And we fear that this is, in a degree, an 
overlooked truths and that men are disposed to 
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assign persecution to local causes or temporary.' 
But we wish you to be clear on the fact, that *^ the 
offence of the cross " has not ceased, and cannot 
cease. We readily allow that the form, under 
which the hatred manifests itself, will be sensibly 
affected by the civilization and intelligence of the 
age. In days of an imperfect refinement and a 
scanty literature, you will find this hatred un- 
sheathing the sword, and lighting the pile. But 
when human society is at a high point of polish 
and knowledge, and the principles of religious 
toleration are well understood, there is perhaps, 
comparatively, small likelihood that savage vio- 
lence will be the engine employed against godli*^ 
ness. Yet there are a hundred batteries which 
may and will be opened upon the righteous. The 
follower of Christ must calculate on many sneers, 
and much reviling. He must look to meet often 
with coldness and contempt, harder of endurance 
than many forms of martyrdom; for the courage 
which could march to the stake may be daunted by 
a laugh. And, frequently, the opposition assumes 
a more decided shape. The parent will act harshly 
towards the child ; the superior withdraw his coun- 
tenance from the dependent ; and all because of 
a giving heed to the directions of Scripture. Re- 
ligion, as though it were rebellion, alienates the 
affections,^ and alters the wills, of fathers and 
guardians. So that we tell an individual that he 
blinds himself to plain matters of fact, if he 
espouse the opinion that the apostle's words ap- 
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PUrf only to the first ages of Christianity, ** all 
^at will live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer 
lH9rsecution." To ** live godly in Christ Jesus " 
^^ to have enmity put between yourselves and the 
9(eed of the serpent ; and you may be assured that, 
unless this, enmity is merely nominal on your side, 
± will be manifested by acts on the other. 

Thus the prophecy of our text announces, what 
xas been verified by the history of all ages, that 
lo man can serve God without uniting against 
umself evil angels and evil men. Evil angels will 
issault him, alarmed that their prey is escaping 
from their grasp. Evil men, rebuked by his ex- 
ample, will become agents of the serpent, and 
strive to wrench him from his righteousness. 

But what, after all, is the amount of injury 
which the serpent and his seed can cause to God's 
children ? Is it not a truth, which can only then 
be denied when you have cashiered the authority 
of every page of the Bible, that he who believes 
upon Christ, and who, therefore, has been adopted 
through faith into God's family, is certain to be 
made more than conqueror, and to trample under 
foot every enemy of salvation ? The conflict be- 
tween a believer and his foes may be long and 
painftiL The Christain may be often forced to 
exclaim with St. Paul, *' O wretched man that I 
am, who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death ?" Engaged with the triple band of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, he will experience 
many partial defeats; and, surprised ofi* his guard. 
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or wearied out with watchings, will yield to temp- 
tation, and so fall into sin. But it is certain, certain 
as that God is omnipotent and faithful, that the 
once justified man shall be enabled to persevere io 
the end ; to persevere, not in an idle dependence 
on privileges, but in a struggle which, if for an 
instant interrupted, is sure to be with fresh vehe- 
mence renewed. And, therefore, the bruising of 
the heel is the sum-total of the mischief. Thus 
much, undoubtedly, the serpent can effect. He 
can harass with temptation, and occasionally pre- 
vail. But he cannot undo the radical work of 
conversion. He cannot eject the principle of 
grace ; and he cannot, therefore, bring back the 
man into the condition of his slave or his subject 
Thus he cannot wound the head of the new man. 
He may diminish his comforts. He may impede 
his growth in holiness. He may inject doubts and 
suspicions, and thus keep him disquieted when, if 
he would live up to his privileges, he might rejoice 
and be peaceful. But all this — and we shew you 
here the full sweep of the serpent's power—still 
leaves the man a believer ; and, therefore, all this, 
though it bruise the heel, touches not the head. 

And though the believer, like the unbeliever, 
must submit to the power of death, and tread the 
dark vaUey of that curse which still rests on our 
nature ; is there experienced more than a bruising 
of the heel in the undergoing this dissolution of 
humanity ? It is an injury — for we go not with 
those who would idolize, or soften down, death — 
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mt the soul must be detached from the body, and 
sent out, a widowed thing, on the broad journey- 
ings of eternity. It is an injury, that this curious 
iramework of matter^ as much redeemed by Christ 
as the giant-guest which it encases, must be taken 
down, joint by joint, and rafter by rafter ; and, 
resolved into its original elements, lose every trace 
of having been human. But what, we again say, 
is the extent of this injury ? The foot of the de- 
stroyer shall be set upon the body ; and he shall 
stamp till he hath ground it into powder, and dis- 
persed it to the winds. But he cannot annihilate 
a lonely particle. He can put no arrest on that 
germinating process which shall yet cause the 
vallies and mountains of this globe, to stand 
thick with a harvest of flesh. He cannot hinder 
my resurrection. And when the soul, over which 
he hath had no power, rushes into the body which 
he shall be forced to resign ; and the child of God 
stands forth, a man, yet immortal ; compound of 
flesh and spirit, but each pure, each indestructible ; 
Oh ! though Satan may have battered at his peace 
during a long earthly pilgrimage ; though he may 
have marred his happiness by successful temp- 
tation ; though he may have detained for centuries 
his body in corruption ; will not the inflicted injury 
appear to have been so trivial and insignificant 
that a bruising of the heel, in place of falling short 
of the matter-of-fact, shall itself seem almost an 
overwrought description ? 

And, all the while, though Satan can only bruise 
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the believer's heel, the believer is bruising Satan' 
head. If the believer be one who fights the ser 
pent, and finally conquers, by that final conquests 
the serpent's head is bruised. If he be naturall 
the slave of the serpent ; if he rebel against t 
tyrant, throw ofi^ his chains, and vanquish him 
fighting inch by inch the ground to freedom an 
glory ; then he bruises the serpent's head. If tw 
beings are antagonists, he who decisively ov^T' 
comes bruises the head of his opponent. But th 
believer and the serpent are antagonists. Th 
believer gains completely the mastery over 
serpent. And, therefore, the result of the contes 
is the fulfilment of the prediction that the seed o: 
the woman shall bruise the head of the serpent 
Oh, if, as we well know, the repentance of a singl 
sinner sends a new and exquisite delight down 
ranks of the hosts of heaven, and causes the swee 
ing of a rich and glorious anthem from the count 
less harps of the sky ; can we doubt that the 
event spreads consternation through the legions o: 
fallen spirits, and strikes, like a death-blow, o 
their haughty and malignant leader ? Aye^ and Wi 
believe that never is Satan so taught his 8ubjugatedL_ 
estate, as when a soul, which he had counted as hic^ 
own, escapes ** like a bird from the snare of th^ 
fowler," and seeks and finds protection in Jesus* 
If it be then that Christ sees " of the travail of his 
soul/' it must be then that the serpent tastes all 
the bitterness of defeat. And when the war&re is 
over, and the spirit, which he hath longed to de- 
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^troy, soars away, convoyed by the angels which 
Wait on the heirs of salvation, must it not be then 
tliat the consciousness of lost mastery seizes, with 
(»'ushing force, on the proud foe of our race ; and 
does not that fierce cry of disappointment which 
seems to follow the ascending soul, causing her to 
Feel herself only " scarcely saved," testify that, in 
thus winning a heritage of glory, the believer hath 
bruised the head of the serpent ? 

We shall not examine further this third ftdfilment 
of the prophecy of our text. But we think that 
M^hen you contrast the slight injury which Satan, 
at the worst, can cause to a believer, with the 
mighty blow which the deliverance of a believer 
deals out to Satan ; the nothingness, at last, of the 
harm done to God's people, with that fearful dis- 
comfiture which their individual rescue fastens on 
the devil ; you will confess that, considering the 
f^hurch as resolved into its separate members, just 
as when you survey it collectively as a body, or as 
represented by its head, there is a literal accom- 
plishment of this prediction to the serpent con- 
cerning the seed of the woman, '* it shall bruise thy 
head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.'' 
. We have thus, as we trust, shewn you that the 
prophecy of our text extends itself over the whole 
surface of time ; so that, from the fall of Adam, it 
has been receiving accomplishment, and will con- 
tinue being fulfilled until ^^ death and hell are cast 
into the lake of fire." It was a wonderful an- 
nouncement ; and, if even but imperfectly under- 
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stood, must have confounded the serpent, and 
cheered Adam and Eve. Dust shalt thou eat, foe 
of human kind, when this long-oppressed creation 
is delivered from thy despotism. As though to 
mark to us that there shall be no suspension of the 
doom of our destroyer, whilst this earth rejoices in 
the restitution of all things, Isaiah, in describing 
millenial harmony, still leaves the serpent under 
the sentence of our text. "The wolf and the 
lamb shall feed together ; and the lion shall eat 
straw like the bullock ; and dttst shall be the ser- 
penCs meat.^^ There comes a day of deliverance 
to every other creature, but none to the serpent. 
Oh, mysterious dealing of our God ! that for fallen 
angels there hath been no atonement, for fallen 
men a full, perfect, and sufficient. They were far 
nobler than we, of a loftier intelligence and more 
splendid endowment ; yet ('* how unsearchable are 
his judgments") we are taken and they are left. 
" For verily he taketh not hold of angels, but of 
the seed of Abraham he taketh hold." 

And shall we, thus singled out and made objects 
of marvellous mercy, refuse to be delivered, and 
take our portion with those who are both fallen 
and unredeemed ? Shall we eat the dust, when we 
may eat of " the bread which cometh down from 
heaven ?" Covetous man ! thy money is the dust; 
thou art eating the serpent's meat. Sensual man ! 
thy gratifications are of the dust ; thou art eating 
the serpent's meat. Ambitious man ! thine ho- 
nours are of the dust ; thou art eating the serpent's 
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meat. O God, put enmity between us and the 
serpent. Will ye, every one of you, use that short 
prayer ere ye lie down to rest this night ? O God, 
put enmity between us and the serpent. If ye are 
not at enmity, his folds are round your limbs. If 
ye are not at enmity, hiE sting is at your heart. 
But if ye will, henceforward, count him a foe, 
oppose him in God's strength, and attack him with 
*' the sword of the Spirit ;'* then, though ye may 
have your seasons of disaster and depression, the 
promise stands sure that ye shall finally overcome; 
nssA it shall be proved by each one in this assembly 
that, though the serpent may bruise the heel of 
the seed of the woman, yet, at last, the seed of the 
woman always bruises the head of the serpent. 
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CHRIST THE MINISTER OF THE CHURCH. 



Hebrews^ viii. 2. 

" A minister of the sanctuary^ and of the true tabernacle whici 

" the Lord pitched^ and not man." 

The discourse of the Apostle here turns on 
Jesus, the high priest of our profession, whose 
superiority to Aaron and his descendants he had 
established by most powerful reasoning. In the 
verse preceding our text he takes a summary of 
the results of his argument, deciding that we have 
such an high priest as became us, and who had 
passed from the scene of earthly ministrations to 
" the throne of the majesty in the heavens." He 
then, in the words upon which we are to meditate, 
gives a description of this high priest as at pre- 
sent discharging sacerdotal functions. He calls 
him " a minister of the sanctuary, or (according 
to the marginal reading) of holy things, and of 
the true tabernacle which tlie Lord pitched, and 
not man." 

We think it needful, if we would enter into the 
meaning of this passage, that we confine it to what 
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Ohrist is, and attempt not to extend it to what 
Christ was. If you examine the verses which 
follow, you will be quite satisfied that St. Paul had 
in view those portions of the mediatorial work 
\i^hich are yet being executed, and not those which 
y^ere completed upon earth. He expressly de- 
clares that if the Redeemer were yet resident 
amongst men, he would not be invested with the 
priestly oflBce — thus intimating, and that not ob- 
scurely, that the priesthood now enacted in heaven 
was that on which he wished to centre attention. 

We know indeed that parts of the priestly 
office, most stupendous and most important, were 
discharged by Jesus M^hUst sojourning on earth. 
Then it was that, uniting mysteriously in his per- 
son the oflerer and the victim, he presented him- 
self, a whole burnt sacrifice, to God, and took 
away, by his one oblation, the sin of an over- 
burdened world. But if you attend closely to the 
reasoning of St. Paul, you will observe that he 
considers Christ's oblation of himself as a pre- 
paration for the priestly office, rather than as an 
act of that office. He argues, in the third verse, 
that since ** every high priest is ordained to offer 
gifts and sacrifices," there was a '* necessity that 
this man have somewhat also to offer." And by 
then speaking of Christ's having obtained *' a more 
excellent ministry," he plainly implies that what 
he offers as high priest is offered in heaven, and 
must, therefore, have been rather procured, than 
presented^ by the sacrifice of Himself. 

d2 
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We are anxious that you should clearly per 
ceive — as we are sure you must from the study o 
the context — that Christ in heaven, and not Christzz 
on earth, is sketched out by the words which we ^ 
are now to examine. The right interpretation oS 
the description will depend greatly on our ascer*-^ 
taining the scene of ministrations. And we shall 
not hesitate, throughout the whole of our dis- 
course, to consider the apostle as referring to what^ 
Christ now performs on our behalf ; taking no 
other account of what he did in his humiliation, 
than as it stands associated with what he does in 
his exaltation. 

You will observe, at once, that the difficulty o 
our text lies in the assertion, that Christ is " a 
minister of the true tabernacle^ which the Lord 
pitched, and not man." Our main business, as 
expounders of scripture, is with the determining 
what this '^true tabernacle" is. For, though we 
think it ascertained that heaven is the scene of 
Christ's priestly ministrations, this does not define 
what the tabernacle is wherein he ministers. 

Now there can be but little question that, in 
another passage of this Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the humanity of the Son of God is described as 
** a tabernacle, not made with hands." The verse 
occurs in the ninth chapter, in which St. Paul 
shews the temporary character of the Jewish 
tabernacle, every thing about it having beea 
simply ** a figure for the time then present." 
Advancing to the contrast of what was enduring 
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with what was transient, he declares that Christ 

had come, ^^ an high priest of good things to 

come, by a greater and more perfect tabernacle, 

not made with hands, that is to say, not of this 

building." It scarcely admits of debate that the 

body of the Redeemer, produced as it was by a 

supernatural operation, constituted this tabernacle 

in which he came down to earth. And we are 

rightly anxious to uphold this, which seems the 

legitimate interpretation, because heretics, who 

would bring down the Saviour to a level with 

ourselves, find the greatest difficulty in getting- 

rid of the miraculous conception, and are most 

perplexed by any passage which speaks of Christ 

as superhumanly generated. It is a common 

taunt with the Socinian that apostles seem to 

have known nothing of this miraculous conception; 

and that a truth of such importance, if well 

ascertained, would not have been omitted in their 

discussions with unbelievers. We might, if it 

consisted with our subject, advance many reasons 

to prove it most improbable that, either in arguing 

with gainsayers, or in building-up believers, the 

first preachers of Christianity would make frequent 

use of the mystery of Christ's generation. But, 

at all events, we contend that one decisive mention 

is of the same worth as many ; and that a single 

instance of apostolic recognition of the fact suffices 

for the overthrow of the heretical objection. And, 

therefore, we again say that we would battle 

strenuously for the interpretation of the passage 
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to which we have referred, defining the humani 
of the Saviour as a '* Tabernacle not made wi 
hands, that is to say, not of this building." And. 
if, without any overstraining of the texU it should, 
appear that " the true tabernacle," whereof Christ 
is the minister, may also be expounded of hi& 
spotless humanity, we should gladly adopt the 
interpretation as upbearing us in our contest with 
impugners of his divinity. 

There is, at first sight, so much resemblance 
between the passages, that we are naturally in- 
clined to claim for them a sameness of meanings 
In the one, the tabernacle is described as that 
** which the Lord pitched and not man;" in the 
other, as ^^ not made with hands, that is to say^ 
** not of this building." It is scarcely possible 
that the coincidence could be more literal ; and 
the inference seems obvious, that the latter taber* 
nacle being Christ's humanity, so also must be 
the former. Yet a little reflection will suggest 
that, however correct the expression that Christ's 
humanity was the tabernacle by, or in, which he 
came, there would be much of harshness in the 
figure that this humanity is the tabernacle of which 
he is the minister. Without doubt, it is in his 
human nature that the Son of God officiates above* 
He carried up into glory the vehicle of his suffer-* 
ings, and made it partaker of his triumphs. And 
our grand comfort in the priesthood of Jesus re- 
sults from the fact that he ministers as a man; 
nothing else aflFording ground of assurance that 
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** we bave riot an high priest which cannot be 
tt>ucbed with the feeling of our infirmities/' But 
Mrhilst certain, and rejoicing in the certainty, that: 
oiir intercessor pleads in the humanity which, undc- 
filed by either actual sin or original, qualified him 
to receive the outpourings of wrath; we could 
not, with any accuracy, say that he is the minister 
of this humanity. It is clear that such expression 
must define, in some way, the place of ministra- 
tion. And since humanity was essential to the 
constitution of Christ's person, we see not how 
it could be the temple of which he was appointed 
the minister. At least we must allow that, in 
interpreting our text of the human nature of the 
Son of God, we should lie open to the charge of 
advocating an unnatural meaning, and of being so 
bent on upholding a feivourite hypothesis as not to 
be overscrupulous as to means of support. 

We dismiss, therefore, as untenable the opinion 
which our wishes would have led us to espouse, 
and must seek elsewhere than in the humanity of 
Christ for ** the true tabernacle which the Lord 
pitched and not man/' The most correct and 
simple idea appears to be that, inasmuch as Christ 
is the high priest of all who believe upon his 
name, and masmuch as believers make up his 
church, the whole company of the faithful consti- 
tute fliat tabernacle of which he is here asserted 
the minister. If we adopt this interpretation, we 
may trace a fitness and accuracy of expression, 
which can scarcely fail to assure us of its justice* 
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The Jewish tabernacle, unquestionably typical of 
the Christian church, consisted of the outer pafl 
and the inner; the one open to the ministiatioiit 
of inferior priests, the other to those of tibe hi^ 
priest alone. Thus the church, always one body 
whatever the dispersion of its members, is partly 
upcm earth where Christ's ambassadors oflficiate, 
partly in heaven where Christ himself is present 
St. Paul, referring to this church as a household, 
describes Christ Jesus as Him ^ of whom tihs 
whole family in heaven and earth is named ;'' inti- 
mating that it was no interference with the unity 
of this family that some of its members resided 
above, whilst others remained, as warriors and 
sufferers, below. So that, in considering Chrisi's 
church as the tabernacle with its holy place, and 
its holy of holies ; the first on earth, the second in 
heaven ; we adhere most rigidly to the type, and, 
at the same time, preserve harmony with other 
representations of scripture. 

And when you remember that Christ is con» 
tinually described as dwelling in his people, and 
that believers are represented as ^* builded toge- 
ther for an habitation of God through the Spirit;^ 
there will seem to be none of that objecticw against 
this interpretation which we felt constrained to 
urge against the former. If it be common to re- 
present believers, whether singly or oc^eetivel^, 
as the temple of God ; and if, at the same time, 
Christ Jesus, as the high priest of our profi»SBion, 
presides at the altar> aikd holds the censor of (his 
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tempie ; then we suppose nothing far-fetched^ wb 
only keep up the imagery of scripture, when we 
take the church as that ^* true tabernacle " whereof 
Ifae Redeemer is the minister. 

And when we yet further call to mind that to 
God alone is the conversion of man ascribed 
throughout Scripture, we see, at once, the truth of 
the account given of this tabernacle, that the Lord 
pitched it and not man. Man reared the Jewish 
tabemade, and man builded the Jewish temple* 
But the spiritual sanctuary, of which these were 
but types and figures, could be constructed by no 
human architect. A finite power is inadequate to 
the fashioning and collecting living stones, and to 
the weaving the drapery of self-denial and obe« 
dienoe. We refer, undividedly, to Deity, the con- 
struction of this true tabernacle, the church. Had 
there been no mediatorial interference, the spiritual 
temple could never have been erected. In the 
work and person of Christ were laid the foun- 
dations of this temple. ^^ Behold, saith God, I lay 
in Zion for a foundation a stone, a tried stone." 
And on the stone thus laid there would have arisen 
no superstructure, had not the finished work of 
redemption been savingly applied, by God's Spirit, 
to man% conscience. Though redeemed, not a 
solitary individual would go on to be saved, unless 
God recreated him after his own likeness. So that, 
whatever the breadth which we give to the ex- 
pression, it must hold good of Christ's church, that 
the Lord pitched it and not man. And it is not 
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more true of Christ's humanity, mysteriously and 
supematurally produced, that it was a tabernacle 
which Deity upreared, than of the company of 
believers, born again of the Spirit and renewed 
after God's image, that they constitute a sanctuary 
which shews a nobler than mortal workmanship. 

Now, upon the grounds thus briefly adduced, we 
shall consider, through the remainder of our dis- 
course, that " the true tabernacle," whereof Christ 
is the minister, denotes the whole church of the 
redeemed, whether in earth or heaven, made one 
by union, through faith, with the Redeemer. But 
before considering, at greater length, the senses in 
which Christ is the minister of this tabernacle, we 
would remark on his being styled *' Minister," and 
not " High Priest." We shall find, in the sequel, 
that this change of title is too important to be over- 
looked, and that we must give it our attention, if 
we would bring out the full meaning of the passage. 
The word translated "minister" denotes properly 
any public servant, whatever the duties committed 
to his care. His office, or his ministry, is any 
business undertaken for the sake of the common-* 
wealth. Hence, in the New Testament, the word 
rendered "ministry" is transferred to the public 
office of the Levites and Priests, and afterwards 
to the sacerdotal office of Christ. We keep the 
Greek word in our own language, but confine it to 
the business of the sanctuary, describing as » a 
Liturgy" a formulary of public devotions. When 
Christ, therefore, is called the minister of the ta- 
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bernacle, a broader office seems assigned him than 
Mhen styled the High Priest. As the High Priest 
of his church he is alone ; the innctions of the 
office being such as himself only can discharge. 
But as the minister of his church, he is indeed 
;upreme, but not alone ; the same title being given 
:o his ambassadors ; as when St. Paul describes 
limself as the ^^ minister of Jesus Christ to the 
jentiles, ministering the gospel of God.'* You 
vill perceive, at once, from this statement, that our 
ext ought not to be expounded as though ^^ Mi- 
lister" and ** High Priest" were identical titles, 
^o force is then attached to a word of whose ap- 
)lication to Christ this verse is the solitary in- 
itance. Indeed we are persuaded that much of 
he power and beauty of the passage lies in the 
circumstance, that Christ is called *^ the Minister 
>f the true tabernacle," and not the High Priest. 
!f " the true tabernacle" be, as we seem to have 
Lscertainedy the whole church of the redeemed, 
hat part of the church which is already in glory 
ippears to have no need of Christ as a priest ; and 
ve may search in vain for the senses which the 
>assage would bear, when applied to this part. But 
f Christ's priestly frinctions, properly so called, 
elate not to the church in heaven, it is altogether 
possible that his ministerial may ; so that there is, 
)erhaps, a propriety in calling him the minister of 
hat church, which there would not be in calling 
lim the High Priest. 
We shall proceed, therefore, to explain our text 
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on the two assumptions^ for each of which we hav^<6 
shewn you a reason. We assume, in the first placOf 
that ^^the true tabernacle" is the collective chardr 
of the redeemed, whether in earth or heaven ; in the 
second, that the office of minister, though includ- 
ing that of high priest, has duties attached to it 
which belong specially to itself. These points, you 
observe, we assume, or take for granted, through 
the remainder of our discourse ; and we wish them, 
therefore, borne in mind as ascertained truths. 

In strict conformity with these assumptions, we 
shall now speak to you, in the first place, of Christ 
as minister of the church on earth ; in the second 
place, of Christ as minister of the church in 
heaven. 

Now it is of first-rate importance that we con^ 
sider Christ as withdrawn only from the eye of 
sense, and, therefore, present as truly, after a sfH^ 
ritual manner, with his church, as when, in the 
day of humiliation, he moved visibly upon eartL 
The lapse of time has brought no interruption of 
his parting promise to the Apostles, ^^ Lo, I am 
with you always even to the end of the world." 
He has provided, by keeping up a succession of 
men who derive authority, in unbroken series, from 
the first teachers of the faith, for the continued 
preaching of his word, and administration of his 
sacraments. And tlms he hath been, all along, the 
great minister of his church ; delegating, indeed^ 
power to inferior ministers who *' have the treasura 
only in earthen vessels;" but superintending their 
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ipointment as the universal bishop, and evan- 
Uzing^ so to speak, his vast diocese through 
sir instrumentality. We contend that you have 
true idea of a church, unless you thus recog- 
ze in its ordinances, not merely the institution of 
trist, but his actual and energizing presence. 
m have no right, when you sit down in the 
ictuary, to regard the individual who addresses 
u as a mere public speaker, delivering an ha- 
igue which has precisely so much worth as it 
ly draw from its logic and its language. He is 
ambassador from the great head of the church» 
1 derives an authority from this head which is 
lie independent of his own worthiness. If Christ 
nain always the minister of his church, Christ is 
be looked at through his ministering servant, 
loever shall visibly officiate. And though there 
a great deal preached in which you cannot re- 
i^ze the voice of the Saviour ; and though the 
(laments be administered by hands which seetn 
pure enough to sully their sanctity ; yet shall 
venture to assert that no man, who keeps Christ 
d&stly in view as the ^^ minister of the true 
»emacle," will ever fail to derive profit from a 
mon, and strength from a communion. The 
ind evil is that men ordinarily lose the chief 
lister in the inferior, and determine beforehand 
it they cannot be advantaged, unless the inferior 
nodelled exactly to their own pattern. They 
;adrd the speaker simply as a man, and not at all 
ei messenger. Yet the ordained preacher is a 
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messenger, a messenger from the God of the vrhol^ 
earth. His mental capacity may be weak— thai 
is nothing. His speech may be contemptible — ^that 
is nothing. His knowledge may be circumscribed 
— ^we say not, that is nothing. But we say that, 
whatever the man's qualifications, he should rest 
upon his oflSce. And we hold it the budness of a 
congregation, if they hope to find profit in the 
public duties of the Sabbath, to cast away those 
personal considerations which may have to do 
with the officiating individual, and to fix sted&stly 
their thoughts on the office itself. Whoever 
preaches, a congregation would be profited, if they 
sat down in the temper of Cornelius and his friends, 
** now therefore are we all here present before 
God, to hear all things that are commanded thee 
of God/* 

But if a sermon difier from what a gospel sermon 
should be, men will determine that Christ could 
have had nothing to do with its delivery. Now 
this, we assert, is nothing less than the deposing 
Christ from the ministry assigned him by our te:d. 
We are far enough from declaring that the chief 
minister puts the false words into the mouth of the 
inferior. But we are certain, as upon a truth 
which to deny is to assault the foundations of 
Christianity, that the chief minister is so mindful 
of his office that every man, who listens in faith, 
expecting a message from above, shall be ad- 
dressed through the mouth, aye, even through the 
mistakes and errors, of the inferior. And in up- 
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holding this truth, a truth attested by the expe* 
i-ience of numbers, we simply contend for the 
accuracy of that description of Christ which is 
'^nder review. If, wheresoever the minister is 
lunnself deficient and untaught, so that his sermons 
exhibit a wrong system of doctrine, you will not 
allow that Christ's church may be profited by the 
ordinance of preaching; you clearly argue that 
the Redeemer has given up his office, and that he 
can no longer be styled the *• minister of the true 
tabernacle." There is no middle course between 
denying that Christ is the minister, and allowing 
that, whatever the faulty statements of his ordained 
servant, no soul, which is hearkening in faith for a 
word of counsel or comfort, shall find the ordi- 
nance worthless and be sent away empty. 

And from this we obtain our first illustration of 
our text. We behold the true followers of Christ 
enabled to find food in pastures which seem barren, 
and water where the fountains are dry. They 
obtain indeed the most copious supplies — though, 
perhaps, even this will not always hold good — 
when the sermons breathe nothing but truth, and 
the sacraments are administered by men of tried 
piety and faith. But when every thing seems 
against them, so that, on a carnal calculation, you 
would suppose the services of the church stripped 
of all efficacy, then, by acting faith on the head of 
the ministry, they are instructed and nourished ; 
though, in the main, the given lesson be fisilsehood, 
and the profiered sustenance little better than 
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poison. And if Christ be thus always sending' 
messages to those who listen for his voice ; if he 
so take upon himself the office of preacher as to 
constrain even the tongue of error to speak in* 
struction to his people ; and if, over and above 
this conveyance of lessons by the most imjwo* 
mising vehicle, he be dispensing abundantly, by 
his faithful ambassadors, the rich nutrim^it of 
soimd and heavenly doctrine ; every sermon, whieh 
speaks truth to the heart, being virtuaUy a homUy 
of Christ delivered by himself, and every sacra^ 
ment, whieh transmits grace, an ordinance of 
Christ superintended by himself; why, a fidelity 
the most extraordinary must be allowed to distin- 
guish the description of our text; and Christ, 
though removed from visible ministration, has jet 
SO dose a concernment with all the business of the 
sanctuary, uttering the word, sprinkling the wat», 
and iM'eaking the bread, to all the members of his 
mystical body, that he must emphatically be styled, 
** a minister of holy things, of the true tabernacle 
which the Lord pitched and not man." 

But whilst the office of minister thus includes 
duties whose scene of performance is the holy 
place, there are others which can only be dis- 
charged in the holy of holies. These appertain 
to Christ under his character of High Priest; no 
inferior minister being privileged to enter ** within 
the veil/' You must, we think, be familiar, 
through frequent hearing, with the offices of Christ 
as our intmx^essor. You know that though he suf- 
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fered but once, in the last ages of the world, yet, 
ever living to plead the merits of his sacrifice, he 
gives perpetuity to the oblation, and applies to the 
washing away of sin that blood which is as expia- 
tory as in its first warm gushings. In no respect is 
it more sublimely true than in this, that Jesus Christ 
is '^ the same yesterday, and toKlay, and for ever." 
The high priests of Aaron's line entered, year by 
year, into the holiest of all, making continually a 
new atonement ^* for themselves and for the errors 
of the people." But he who was constituted 
^^ after the order of Melchisedec," king as well as 
priest, entered in once, not ^^ by the blood of goats 
and calves, but by his own blood ;'* and needed 
never to return and ascend again the altar of 
sacrifice. It is not that sin can now be taken away 
by any thing short of shedding of blood. But 
intercession perpetuates crucifixion. Christ, as 
high priest within the veil, so immortalizes Cal- 
vary that, though ^^ he liveth unto God," he dies 
continually unto sin. And thus, ^* if any man sin, 
we have, saith St. John, an advocate with the 
Father." But of what nature is his advocacy? 
It was a mighty exploit which the Mediator 
efiected in the days of humiliation. He arose in 
the strength of that wondrous coalition of Deity 
and humanity of which his person was the subject ; 
and he took into his grasp the globe over whose 
provinces Satan expatiated as his rightful terri« 
tory ; and, by one vast impulse, he threw it back 
into the galaxy of Jehovah's favour ; and angel, 

E 
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and archangel, cherubim and seraphimy sang the 
chorus of triumph at the stupendous achievement ) 
Now it is of this achievement that intercessioB: 
perpetuates the results • We wish you to uhde^ 
stand thoroughly the nature of Christ's interces- 
sion. When Rome had thrown from her the 
warrior who had led his countrymen to victory, 
and galled and fretted the proud spirit of her 
boldest hero ; he, driven onwards by the demon 
of revenge, gave himself as a leader where he had 
before been a conqueror ; and, taking a hostile 
banner into his passionate grasp, headed the foes 
who sought to subjugate the land of his nativity. 
Ye remember, it may be, how intercession saved 
the city. The mother bowed before the son; 
and Coriolanus, vanquished by tears, subdued by 
plaints, left the capitol unscathed by battle. 
Here is a precise instance of what men couni 
successful intercession. But there is no analogy 
between this intercession, and the intercession of 
Christ. Christ intercedes with justice. But the 
intercession is the throwing down his cross on the 
crystal floor of heaven, and thus proffering his 
atonement to satisfy the demand. Oh, it is not 
the intercession of burning tears, nor of half- 
choked utterance, nor of thrilling speech. It is 
the intercession of a broken body, and of gushing 
blood ; of death, of passion, of obedience* It is 
the intercession of a giant leaping into the* gap^ 
and filling it with his colossal stature, and covering, 
as with a rampart of flesh, the defenceless camp 
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of the outcaists. So that, not by the touching 
words and gestures of supplication, but by the 
resistless deeds and victories of Calvary, the cap- 
tain of our salvation intercedes : pleading, not as 
a petitioner who would move compassion, but 
raiher as a concjueror who would claim his 

trophic. 

Hence Christ is ^^ able to save to the uttermost," 
on the very ground that ^^ he ever liveth to make 
intercession;" seeing that no sin can be commit- 
ted for which the «atis&ctioh, made upon Calvary, 
profiers not an immediate and thorough expiation. 
And if, as the intercessor, or advocate, of his 
people, Christ Jesus may be said to stand con- 
tinually at the altar-side ; and if he be momen-. 
tarily offering up the sacrifice which is momen« 
tarily required by their fast-recurring guilt ; is he 
not most truly a minister of the tabernacle ? If, 
though the shadows of Jewish worship have been 
swept away, so that, day by day, and year by 
year^ a typical atonement is no longer to be made, 
the : constiant commission of sin demands, as it 
must demand, the constant pouring out of blood ; 
and If, standing not indeed in a material court, and 
offering not the legal victims, but, nevertheless, 
officiating intljie presence of God, ^^ a lamb as it 
had been slain," the Redeemer presents the obla- 
tion prescribed for every offence and every short- 
coming ; is^ not the whole business of the taber- 
nacle which man pitched transacted over again, 
and that too every instant, in the tabernacle 
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which God pitched; and, Christ being the high 
priest who alone presides over this expiatory pro- 
cess, how otherwise shall we describe Him than 
as the "minister of the sanctuary, and of the 
true tabernacle which the Lord pitched, and not 
man ?" 

But once more. We may regard the prayen? 
and praises of real believers as incense burnt in 
the true tabernacle, and rising in fragrant clouds 
towards heaven. Yet who knows not that this 
incense^ though it be indeed nothing less than the 
breathings of the Holy Spirit, is so defiled by the 
corrupt channel of humanity through which it 
passes that, unless puriiEied and etherialized, it 
can never be accepted of God? The Holy Ghost, 
as well as Christ Jesus, is said to make interces- 
sion for us. But these intercessions are of a 
widely different character. The Spirit pleads not 
for us as Christ pleads, holding up a cross, and 
pointing to wounds. The intercession of the Spirit 
is an intercession made in ourselves, and through 
ourselves. It is the result of the Spirit's castiDg 
himself into our breasts, and there praying for us 
by instructing us to pray for ourselves. • Thus 
real prayer is the Spirit's breath ; and what else is 
real praise ? Real praise is the Spirit's throwing 
the heart into the tongue ; or rather, it is the 
sound produced, when the Spirit has swept tho 
chords of the soul, and there is a correspondent 
vibration of the lip. But though prayer and 
praise be thus, emphatically, the breathings of the 
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Holy Ghost, they ascend not up in their purity, 
because each of us is compelled to exclaim with 
Isaiah, ^' Woe is me, because I am a man of 
unclean lips/' Even the voice of the interceding 
Spirit, when proceeding from that tongue which 
" is a fire, a world of iniquity," penetrates not the 
holy of holies, unless the Intercessor, who is at 
God's right hand, give it wings and gain it access. 
The atmosphere, so to speak, which is round the 
throne of the Eteiiial One, must be impervious to 
the incense burnt in the earthly tabernacle, unless 
moist with that mysterious dew which was wrung 
by anguish from the Mediator. 

And how then shall we better represent the 
office which the Intercessor executes than by 
saying, that he holds in his hands the censer of 
his own merits ; and, gathering into it the prayers 
and praises of his church, renders them a sweet 
savour acceptable to the Father ? Perfumed with 
the odour of Christ's propitiation, the incense 
mounts ; and God, in his condescension, accepts 
the offering, and breathes benediction in return. 
And what then, we again ask, is Christ Jesus but 
the " minister of the true tabernacle ?" If it be 
the Intercessor who carries our prayers and praises 
within the veil ; and, laying them on the glowing 
fire of his righteousness, causes a spicy cloud to 
ascend and cover the mercy-seat ; is not this Inter- 
cessor officiating in the true tabernacle as did the 
high priest of old in the figurative ; and have we 
not fresh attestation to the truth of the description, 
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that Jesus is ^^ a mimster of holy thmgs, of the 
true tabernacle which the Lord pitched, and not 
man?'^ 

We think that the several particulars thus 
adduced constitute a strong witness, so far as the 
church on earth is concerned, to the accuracy of 
the definition presented by our text. We have 
shewn you that to all true believers Christ Jesus is 
literally the minister of the sanctuary^ preaching 
through the preacher, -and administering, through 
his hands, the sacraments. And though we may 
be thought to have herein somewhat trenched on 
the office of the Spirit, we have, in no degree, 
transgressed the statements of Scripture. In the 
Book of Revelations, it is Christ who sends, 
through John, the sermons to the churches, who 
holds in his right hand the seven stars which re- 
present the ministers of these churches, and who 
walketh in the midst of the seven golden candle- 
sticks which represent those churches themselves* 
And though, unquestionably, it is the Spirit whioh 
carries home the word, the delivery of that word 
must be referred to the Saviour. Thus, in a 
somewhat obscure passage of St. Peter, Christ is 
said to have gone by the Spirit, and " preached 
unto the spirits in prison." And certainly what 
he did to the disobedient, he may justly be 
affirmed to do to the faithful. We have further 
shewn you that, as the high priest of his people, 
Christ offers up continual sacrifice, and bums 
sweet incense. And when you combine these 
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particulars, you have, virtually, the Saviour 
before you in the pulpit of the sanctuary, the 
Saviour at the altar, the Saviour with the censer; 
and thus, seemg that he officiates in the whole 
business of the divinely-pitched tabernacle, will 
you not confess him the minister of that taber* 
nacle ? 

But, understanding by the ^^ true tabernacle '* 
the collective church of the redeemed whether in 
heaven or on earth, we havo yet to shew you that 
Christ is the minister of the former portion as 
well as of the latter. You see, at once, that the 
^^ true tabernacle " cannot be what we have all 
along supposed, unless there be ministerial offices 
discharged by Christ towards the saints in glory. 
And we think that the overlooking the title 
of minister, or rather the identifying it with 
that of high priest, has caused the unsatisfac- 
torin^sS of ^'tnany commentaries on the passage: 
•As high priest of the spiritual temple, Christ can 
scarcely be said to execute any functions in which 
those wh6 have entered into heaven are personally 
interested. They are beyond the power of sin, 
and therefore need not sacrifice. The music of 
their praises is rolled ft-dtn celestial harps, and 
fequires not to be melodized.- But, when we take 
Christ as the minister, we may observe respects 
in which^ without adventuring on rash speculation, 
he may be said to discharge the same offices to the 
church above and the church below. We shall 
not presume to speak of what goes on in the holy 
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of holies with that confidence which is altogethw 
warrantable when discourse turns on transactioiB 
of which the outer court is the scene. But fimding 
Christ described as the ^^ minister of the true 
tabernacle/' and considering this tabernacle as 
divided into sections, .we only strive to be wise 
up to what is written when, observing senses 
in which the name must be confined to the lower 
section, we search for others in which it may be 
extended to the upper. 

And if Christ minister to the church below by 
discharging the oflSce of preacher or instructor, 
who shall doubt that he may thus also minister io 
the church above ? We have already referred to 
li passage in St. Peter which speaks of Christ as 
having " preached to the spirits.** We enter not 
into the controversies on this passage. But it 
gives, we think, something of foundation to the 
opinion that, whilst his body was in the sepul*' 
chre, Christ preached to spirits in the separate 
state, opening-up to them, probably, those my^* 
teries of redemption into which even angels, 
before^time, had vainly striven to look. The 
kings, and the prophets, and the righteous men, 
who had desired to see the things which apostles 
saw, and had not seen them, and to hear the things 
which they heard, and had not heard them ; unto 
these, it may be, Christ brought a glorious roll 
of intelligence ; and we can imagine Him stand- 
ing in the midst of a multitude which no man can 
number, who had all gone down to the chambers 
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of death with but mdistiiict and fiur-off glimpses of 
the promised Messiah, and expkining to the eager 
assembly the beauty, and the stability, of that 
deliverance which he had just wrought out through 
obedience and blood-shedding. And oh, then there 
must have gone forth a tide of the very loftiest 
gladness through the listening crowds of the sepa- 
rate state ; and then, perhaps, for the first time, 
admiration and ecstasy summoning out the music, 
was heard that anthem, whose rich peal rolls down 
the coming eternity, ** Worthy, worthy, worthy 
is the Lamb/' Then, it may be, for the first time, 
did Adam embrace all the magnificence of the 
promise that the seed of the woman should 
bruise the serpent's head ; and Abraham under«> 
stand how the well-being of the human popula- 
tion depended upon one that should spring from his 
own loins ; and David ascertain all the meaning of 
mysterious strains which, as prefiguring Messiah, 
he had swept from the harp-strings. Then, too, 
the long train of Aaron's line, who had stood at 
the altar, and slain the victims, and burnt the 
incense, almost weighed down by a ritual the im- 
port of whose ceremonies was but indistinctly 
made known — ^then, it may be, were they suddenly 
and sublimely taught the power of every figure, 
and the expressiveness of every rite ; whilst the 
noble company of prophets, holy men who " spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost," but who, 
wrapped into the future, uttered much which only 
the future could develope ; these, as though start- 
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ing from the sleep of ages, sprang into ihe centre 
of that gorgeous panorama of truth which theyhad 
been commissioned to outline, but over whose 
spreadings there had rested the cloud and tiie 
mist ; and Isaiah thrilled at the glories of his own 
saying, ^* unto us a child is bom, unto os a son is 
given ;" and Hosea grasped all the mightiiiess of 
the declaration, which he had poured forth whilst 
denouncing the apostasies of Samaria, ^* O Deaths 
I will be thy plagues ; O Grave, I will be thy de^ 
struction/' 

, We know not why it may not thus be considered 
that the day of Christ's entrance into the separate 
state was, like the Pentecostal day to the chnrdi 
upon earth, a day of the roUing-off of obscurity 
from the plan of redemption, and of the shewing 
how " glory, honour, and immortality,'* were made 
accessible to the remotest of the world's fiunilies; 
^ day on which a thousand types gave place to 
realities, and a thousand predictions leaped into 
fulfilment ; a day, therefore, on which there circu* 
lated through the enormous gatherings of Adam 
and his elect posterity a gladness which had never 
yet -been reached in all the depth of their beatifical 
i^epose. And neither, then, can we discover cause 
why Christ may not be thought to have filled 
the office of preacher to the buried tribes of the 
righteous ; and thus to have assumed that charac* 
ter which he has never since laid aside, that of 
" a minister of the sanctuary, and of the true 
tabernacle which the Lord pitched and not man." 
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We know but little of the condition of separate 
spirits ; but we know, assuredly, from the witness 
of St. Paul, that they are ^^ present with the Lord." 
Whatever the dwelling-place which they tenant, 
whilst awaiting the magnificent things of a resur- 
rection, the glorified humanity of the Saviour is 
amongst them, and they are privileged to hold imp 
mediate communings with their head. Thus the 
preacher, the mighty expounder of the will and 
purposes of the Father, moves to and fro through 
the admiring throng ; and the souls of those who 
have loved and served the Redeemer upon earth, 
are no sooner delivered from the flesh, than they 
stand in the presence of that illustrious being who 
spake as ^^ never man spake.'' Is he silent 9 Was 
it only in the day of humiliation, and in the hour 
of trouble, that he had instruction to impart, and 
Wessons to convey, and deep and glorious things to 
open up to the faithfrd ? He who described hiiup 
self as actually ^* straitened'' whilst on earth, who 
had many things to say which his hearers were 
not able to bear : think ye that, in a nobler scene, 
and with spirits before him all whose faculties have 
been wondrously enlarged and sublimed, he deli-> 
vers not the homilies of a mightier teaching, and 
leads not on his people to loftier heights of know- 
ledge, and broader views of truth ? Oh, we cannot 
but believe that the glorified Redeemer converses 
— though thought cannot scan such mysterious 
and majestic converse — with those blessed beings 
who *' have washed their robes and made them 
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white'' in his blood ; that he unfolds to them the 
wonders of redemption; and teaches them the 
magnificence of God; and spreads out to their 
contemplation the freight of splendour wherewith 
the second Advent is charged ; and carries them to 
Pisgahtops, whence they look down upon the land* 
scapes, burning with the purple and the gold, 
across which they shall pass when attired in the 
livery of the resurrection; and thus makes the 
place of separate spirits a church, himself the 
preacher, immortality his text. Yea, when we 
think on the countless points of dijBference and 
debate between men who, in equal sincerity, love 
the Lord Jesus ; when we observe how ' those, 
who alike place all their hopes on the Mediator, 
hold opposite opinions on many doctrines; and 
when we yet further remember that a long life* 
time of study and prayer leaves half the Bible un- 
explored ; there is palpably so much to be unra- 
velled, so much to be elucidated, so much to 
be learned, that we can suppose the Redeemer, 
day by day — if days there be where the sun 
never sets — imparting fresh intelligence to the 
enraptured assembly, and causing new gladness 
to go the round of the crowded ranks, as he ex- 
pounds a difficulty, and justifies the ways of God 
to man. 

And whether or no we be overbold in even 
hinting at the possible subject-matter of discourse, 
we only vindicate the title which our text gives to 
the Saviour, when we conclude that as the God- 
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man passes through ^^the general assembly and 
church of the first-bom/' he wraps not himself up 
ia silence and loneliness ; but that speaking, as 
he spake Mrith the disciples journeying to Emmaus, 
he opens wonders, and causes every heart to bum 
and bound. So that, removed as is the church 
within the veil from the ken of our observation, 
and needing not, as it cannot need, those deeds of 
an intercessor, which engage chiefly, in our own 
case, the ministry of Christ; we can yet be confi-p 
dent that in the Holy of Holies there goes onwards 
a grabd work of instruction ; and thus ascertaining 
that, as a preacher to his people, Christ's office is 
not limited to those who sojourn in the flesh, we 
cau: understand by the ^^true tabernacle" the 
church above conjointly with the church below, 
and yet pronounce, unreservedly, of Jesus, that he 
is ^^ a minister of the true tabernacle which the 
Lord pitched and not man." 

Such, brethren, is our account of the title of our 
text, whether respect be had to believers in glory, 
or to believers still warring upon earth. If we 
have dealt correctly with the passage, it furnishes 
one great practical admonition, already inciden- 
tally mentioned, which it will be well that you keep 
diligently in mind. When you attend the services 
of the sanctuary, remember who is the minister of 
that sanctuary. You run to hear this man preach, 
and then that man. But who amongst you — let 
me speak it with reverence — comes in the humble, 
prayerful, faithful, hope of hearing Christ preach ? 
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Yet Christ is the "minister of the true taber- 
nacle." Christ preaches, through his servants, to 
those who forget the instrument, and use meekly 
the ordinance. 

It is a melancholy and dispiriting thing to ob* 
serve how little effect seems wrought by preaching. 
We take the case of a crowded sanctuary where 
the business of listening goes on with a more than 
common abstraction. We may have before us the 
rich exhibition of an apparently rivetted attention ; 
and the breathless stillness of a multitude shall 
give witness how they are hanging on the lips of 
the speaker. And if he grow impassioned, and 
pour out his oratory on things terribly sublime, 
the countenances of hundreds shall betray n con* 
vulsion of spirit — and if he speak glowingly of what 
is tender and beautiful, the sunniness in many eyes 
shall testify to their feeling an emotion of delight- 
someness. But we are not to be carried awaiy by 
the charms of this spectacle. We know too 
thoroughly that, with the closing of the sermon^ 
may come the breaking of the spell ; and that it is 
of all things the most possible, that, if we pursued 
to their houses these earnest listeners, we should 
find no proof that impression had been made by 
the enunciated truths, and, perhaps, no more in- 
fluential remembrance of the discourse, by whose 
power they had been borne completely away, than 
if they had sat fascinated by the loveliness of a 
melody, or awe-struck at the thunderings of an 
avalanche. 
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And the main reason of all this we take to be 
that men forget the ordinance, and look only to 
the instrument. If such be the case, ^ it is no 
marvel that they derive nothing from preaching 
but a little animal excitement, and a little head* 
knowledge. If you listen not for the voice of 
Ghristv who shall wonder that you hear only the 
vbiceof man, and so go away to your homes with 
your souls unfed, simply equipped for sitting in 
judgment upon the sermon as you would upon a 
tragedy, and ready to begin the review with some 
causae, remark which shall prove that, whatever 
else you have learned, you have not learned 
charity ? 

Alas ! we have fallen on such evil times that 
there is almost a total losing-sight of the ordinance 
of a visible church. Preaching is valued, not as 
Christ's mode of ministering to his people, and, 
therefore, always to be prized ; but as an orato- 
rical display whose worth, like that of a pleading 
at the bar, is to be judged by the skill of the argu- 
ment and the power of the language. 

We can but point out to you the error. It must 
renmin with yourselves to strive to correct it. 
" Cease ye from man.'* When and where is this 
injunction so needful as in a church and on a 
Sabbath ? Every thing is made to depend on the 
clei^man. And ipen will tell you that he is very 
good, but Very dull ; that his doctrine is sound, 
but his delivery heavy ; that he is inanimate, or 
ungraceful, or flowery, or prosaic. But as to 
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hearing that he is Christ's servant, an instrument 
in his master's hands ; who meets with this from 
the Dan to the Beersheba of our Israel ? *^ Cease 
ye from man." If ye hope to be profited by 
preaching; if ye would become — and this is a 
noble thing— mdependent of the preacher ; strive 
ye diligently to press home upon your minds, as 
ye draw nigh to the sanctuary, that Jesus Christ 
is the " minister of the true tabernacle.*' Thus 
shall ye be always secure of a lesson, and so be 
trained gradually for that inner court of the temple 
where, sitting down with patriarchs, and apostles, 
and saints, at the feet of the great preacher him^ 
self, you shall learn, and enjoy, immortality. 



SERMON III. 



THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF CREATURE-MERIT. 



1 Chron. xxix. 14* 
things came of thee, and of 



« For a^ .— ft« ^w— 



given thee." 



Full of years, and of riches, and of honours, 
David, the man after God's own heart, is almost 
ready to be gathered to his fathers, and to ex- 
change his earthly diadem for one radiant with 
immortality. Yet, ere he pass into his Maker's 
temple of the skies, he would provide large store 
of material for that terrestrial sanctuary which, 
though it must not be reared by himself, he knew 
would be builded by Solomon. The gold and the 
silver, the onyx stones, and the stones of divers 
colours, and the marbles, these, and other less 
precious commodities, the Monarch of Israel had 
heaped together for the work ; and now he sum- 
mons the princes of the congregation to receive 
in trust the legacy. 

Yet it was comparatively but little to bequeath 
the rich and costly produce of the earth; and 
David might have felt that a devoted and zealous 
spirit outweighed vastly the metal and the jewel. 
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He indeed could leave behind him an abundance of 
all that was needful for the building in Jerusalem 
a house for the ark of the covenant ; but where 
was the piety, where the holiness of enterpiize, 
which should call into being the £eibric of his 
wishes ? 

He will not then lie down in his grave without 
breathing over the rare and glittering heaps a 
stirring, yea almost thrilling, appeal ; demanding 
who, amid the assembled multitude, would emu- 
late his example, and consecrate his service, that 
day, unto the Lord*? It augured well for the 
kingdom of Judea that its great men, and its 
nobles, answered to the call, as a band of devoted 
warriors to the trumpet-peal of loyalty. He who 
had provided rich garniture for the temple's walls, 
and glorious hymns to echo through its courts, 
had cause to lift up his voice with gladness and 
bless the Lord, when the chief of the fathers, 
and the heads of the tribes, offered theinselyes 
willingly, and swelled, by the gift of their own 
possessions, the treasures already devoted, to t^ie 
sanctuary, He had now good earnest that the 
cherished promise was on the eve of fulfilment; 
and that though, having himself shed blood and 
been a man of war from his youth, it was nQt 
fitting that he should rear a dwelling-plaee fqr 
Deity, one who sprang from his own loij^s should 
be honoured as the builder of a structure, into 
which Jehovah would descend with the cloudy 
majesty of a mystic Shekinah. 
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But, whilst glad of heart and rejoicing, David 
felt deeply how unworthy he was of the mercies 
which he had received, and how marvellous was 
that favour of Deity of which himself, and his 
people, had been objects. The nation had come 
forward, and, with a willing heart, dedicated its 
treasures to Jehovah. But the king, whilst exulting 
at such evidence of national piety, knew well that 
God alone had imparted the disposition to the 
people, and that, therefore, God must be thanked 
for what was ofiered to God. ** Now, therefore," 
saith he, ^^ our God, we thank thee, and praise thy 
glorious name. But who am I, and what is my 
people, that we should be able to offer so willingly 
after this sort ?** Two things, you observe, excited 
his gratitude and surprise — first, that the people 
and himself should have so much to offer ; second- 
ly, that, over and above the ability, there should 
be the willingness, to make so costly an oblatiob. 
He felt that God had dealt wondrously with Israel 
in emptying mto its lap the riches of the earth, 
and thus rendering it possible that piles of the 
precious and the beautiful might be given, at his 
summons, for the work of the temple. But then 
he also felt that the land might have groaned 
beneath jUhe accumulations of wealth; but that^ had 
not the hearts of the people been made willing by 
God, no fraction of the enormous mass would 
have been yielded for the building which he 
longed to see reared. God had given both the 
substance, and the willingness to consecrate it 

F 2 
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to his service. And when David felt the pri- 
vilege of a temple being allowed to rise in 
Jerusalem, and, at the same time, remembered 
how entirely it was of God that there was either 
the ability, or the readiness, to build the structure; 
he might well burst into the exclamation, ^^ Who 
am I, and what is my people, that we should be 
able to offer so willingly after this sort ;" and then 
add, in the words of our text^ ^^ For all things come 
of thee, and of thine own have we given thee." 

You may thus perceive the connection between 
the words on which we are to meditate, and those 
which immediately precede. David, as we have 
shewn you, expressed surprise on two accounts, 
each of which is indicated by our text. He mar- 
vels that God should have blessed the people with 
such abundance, and explains why he ascribes the 
abundance to God, by saying, " All things come 
of thee." But he is also amazed at the condes- 
cension of God in giving willingness, as well as 
ability, to the people. God needed hot to receive 
at the creature's hands, and, therefore, it was pure 
love which moved him thus to influence the heart. 
Nothing could be presented to Him which was not 
already His ; and might not then David be justly 
overpowered by the graciousness of God, seeing 
that, however noble the offering, " of thine awn 
have we given thee " must be the confession by 
which it was attended ? 

There will be no necessity, after having thus 
stated the occasion on which the text was deli 
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vered, and the meaning which it originally bore, 
that we refer again to the preparations of David 
for building the temple. It is evident that the 
words are of most general applicability, and that 
we need, not take account of the circumstances of 
4be individual who first uttered them, when we 
would interpret their meaning, or extract their 
lessons. We shall, therefore, proceed to consider 
the passage as detached from the context, and 
as thus presenting us with truths which concern 
equally every age and every individual. 

We regard the words before us as resisting^ 
with singular power, the notion that a creature 
can merit. We know not the point in theology 
which requires to be oftener stated, or more 
carefully established, than the impossibility tliat 
a creature should merit at the hands of the 
Creator. It is not to be controverted that 
men are disposed to entertain the opinion that 
creature-merit is possible, so that they have 
it in their power to eflFect something deserving 
recompense from God. They will not indeed 
always set the point of merit very high. They 
will rather imitate the Pharisee in the parable, 
who evidently thought himself meritorious for 
stopping a degree or two short of being scanda- 
lous. *' God, I thank thee that I am not as other 
men are, extortioners, unjust, adulterers." But 
whether it be at a low point, or a lofty, that 
merit is supposed to commence, every man must 
own as his natural sentiment that it commences 
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at some point ; and each one of us, if he have ever 
probed his own heart, will confess himself prone 
to the persuasion, that the creature can lay the 
Creator under obligation. We find ourselves able 
to deserve well of one another, to confer &voun 
and to contract debts. And when we cany up 
our thoughts from the finite to the infinite, we 
quite forget the total change in the relationship ; 
and we perceive not that the position, in which 
we stand to our Maker, excludes those deservings 
which, unquestionably, have place between man 
and man. Men simply view God as the mightiest 
of sovereigns, and, kno^dng it possible to do a 
favour to their king, conclude it possible to do a 
favour to their God. 

Now it must be of first-rate importance that we 
ascertain the truth or the falsehood of such a ooup 
elusion. The method in which we may look te 
be saved will greatly vary, according as we admit, , 
or deny, the possibility of merit. It is quite 
clear that our moral position, if we can merit, 
must be vastly different from what it is, if 
we cannot merit; and that, consequently, the 
apparatus of deliverance cannot, in the two cases, 
be the same. So that it is no point of curious 
and metaphysical speculation, whether merit is 
ponsistent with creatureship. On the contrary^ 
there cannot be a question whose decision involves 
inferences of greater practical moment. If I can 
merit, salvation may be partly of debt, and I may 
earn it as wages. If I cannot merit, salvation 
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^m must be wholly of grace, and I must receive it as 

jT a gift. And thus every dispute upon justification 

' by fitith, every debate in reference to works as a 

procuringK!iause of acceptance, would virtually be 

Settled by the settlement of the impossibility of 

creature-merit. Questions such as these are best 

<ietermined by reference to first principles. And 

if you had once demonstrated that merit is incon- 

s^isteht with creatureship, you would have equally 

^emons^toited that neither fiiith, nor works, can 

[procure man's salvation in the way of desert ; but 

^iiat, whatever the instrumentality through which 

jdstification is effected, justification itself must be 

Mrholly of grace. 

Now we think that, in examining the words of 
our text, we shall find powerful reasons firom which 
to conclude the impossibility of merit. The text 
may be said to state a fact^ and then an inference 
fix>m that fisict. The fact is, that ^^ All things come 
of God ;'* the inference is, that a creature can 
give God nothing which is not already His own^ 
We will e^tamine successively the fact^ and the 
inference ; and then apply the passage to the doc^ 
trine which we desire to establish. 

We are, ffa^t of all^ to speak on the stated fiict 
that all things come of God. 

Now there is nothing more wonderful in respect 
to Deity than that universality of operation which 
is always ascribed to Him. One grand distinction 
between the infinite being, and all finite beings, 
appears to us to be, that the one can be working 
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a thousand things at once, whilst the energies of 
the others must confine themselves to one work at 
one time. If you figure to yourselves the highest 
of created intelligences, you endow him with a 
might which leaves immeasurably behind the 
noblest human powers ; but you never think of 
investing him with the ability of acting, at the 
same time, on this globe, and on one of those far- 
off planets which we see travelling around us. 
You make in short the strength of an archangel by 
multiplying the strength of a man. But, whatever 
the degree up to which you think it needful to 
multiply, you never add to the strength the in- 
comprehensible property, that it may be exerting 
itself, at the same moment, in places between 
which there is an untravelled separation; and 
causijig its mightiness to be simultaneously felt in 
the various districts of a crowded immensity. If 
you even multiplied finite power till you supposed 
it to become infinite, you would only keep adding 
to its intenseness, and would in no degree attribute 
to it ubiquity. And, however you might suppose 
this multiplied power capable of wonders which 
seem to demand the interpositions of Deity, you 
would still consider that these wonders must be 
performed in succession; and you would never 
imagine of the power, that, in the depths of every 
ocean, and on the surface of every star, it could, 
at the same instant, be putting forth its magni- 
ficent workings. 

And thus it is that the Omnipresence of Godhead 
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is that property which, more than any other, 
outruns our conceptions. In multiplying power, 
so to speak, you never multiply presence. But 
when you had even wrought up the idea of a 
power which can create, and annihilate, you would 
give it one thing to create at once, and one thing 
to annihilate at once ; and you would never sup- 
pose it busy equally, in all its glory and all its 
resistlessness, in every department of a universe, 
and with every fraction of infinity. 

So that the topmost marvel is that ^^ All things 
come of God." The unapproachable mystery, it 
is not that God should be in the midst of this 
sanctuary, and that He should be ministering 
life to those gathered within its walls. It is, 
that He should be no more here than He is else- 
where, and no more elsewhere than He is here ; 
and.that^ with as actual a concentration of energy 
as though He had no other occupation. He should 
be supplying our fast-recurring necessities ; and 
yet that, with such a diffusion of presence as 
causes Him to be equally every where. He should 
superintend each district of creation, and give 
out vitality to each order of beings. " All 
things come of God." It is not merely that all 
things come of God by original production ; all 
things come of God by after-sustainment. And 
whether you consider the visible world, or the 
invisible ; whether you extend your thoughts over 
the unmeasured fields of materialism, or send them 
to the survey of those countless ranks of intelll- 
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gence which stretch upwards between younelveg 
and your Maker ; you are bound to the belief that 
every spot in the unlimited space, and every mem* 
her of the teeming assemblage, requires and re- 
ceives the operations of Deity ; and that i^ for a 
lonely instant, those operations were suspended, 
worlds would jostle and make a new chaos, whilst 
a disastrous bankruptcy of life would succeed to 
the present exuberance of animation. 

So that it is as true of the angelic hosts, moving 
in their power and their purity, as of ourselves, 
fallen from immortality, and beggared, and weak* 
ened, that ^^all things come of God/' There can 
be but one independent being, and on that one all 
others must depend. An independent being must, 
necessarily, be self-existent, possessing in himself 
all the wellsprings of life, and all the sources oi 
happiness. A being whose existence is derived 
must, as necessarily, be dependent on the first 
author for the after-continuance. A being who 
could do without God would himself be God ; and 
there needs no argument to prove to you that, 
whatever else God could make, he could not makd 
himself. And you must take it, therefore, as A 
truth which admits not limitation that ^^ all things 
come of God;" so that there is not the order of 
creatures, whether material or immaterial, which 
stands not, every moment, indebted for every thing 
to God ; or which, however rare its endowments^ 
and however majestic its possessions, could dis- 
pense, for one instant, with communications from 
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the fulness of the Almighty, or be thrown on its 
own energies, without being thrown to darkness 
and destruction. 

And though it suits not our purpose that we 
should dwdUl long on the &ct that '* all things come 
of Grod,'' yet, associated as this fact is with what- 
soever is most wonderful in Deity, we may call 
upon you to admire it, before we proceed to the 
inference which it furnishes. It is an august and 
an overpowering thought, that our God should be 
alike present on every star, and in each of its 
minutest recesses; and that, though there be a 
vast employment of the mechanism of second 
causes, there is not wrought a beneficial effect, 
throughout the boundless expansions of creation, 
whose actual authorship can be referred to any 
tlnng short of the great first cause. It is a noble 
contemplation, though one by which our faculties 
are presentiy confounded, that of the whole universe 
hanging upon Deity ; archangel, and angel, and 
man, and beast, and worm, receiving momentary 
supplies fit>m the same inexhaustible fountain ; and 
every tenant of every system appealing to the 
common parent to preserve it, each instant, fi*om 
extinction. Oh, we take it for a cold, and a 
withered heart which is conscious of no unusual 
and overcommg emotions, when there is told forth 
the amazing fitct, that the God, who hearkens to 
the prayer of the meanest and most despised^ 
and who is verily present, in all his omnipotence, 
when invoked by the very poorest of the chil- 
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dren of calamity, should be actuatiDg, at the WM 
moment, all the machinery of the universe, and 
inspiring all its animation ; guiding the rollings of 
every planet and the leap of every cataract ; and 
dealing out existence to every thing that breatheth. 
We say again that it is this property of God, the 
property of acting every where at once, so that all 
things come of him, which removes him furthest 
off from companionship with the finite, and makes 
him inaccessible to all the soarings of the creature. 
It is the property to which we have nothing ana- 
logous amongst ourselves, even on the most re- 
duced and miniature scale. A creature must be 
local. He must cease to act in one place before 
he can begin to act in another. But the Creator 
knows nothing whether of distance or time. In 
habiting sublimely both infinity and eternity, there 
cannot be the spot in space, nor the instant in 
duration, when and where he is not equally present 
And seeing that he thus occupies the universe, not 
as being diffused over it, but as existing, in all his 
integrity, in its every division and subdivision ; and 
seeing, moreover, that he waits not the passage 
of centuries, but is at " the end from the begin- 
ning;" it can be literally true, without exaggeration, 
and without figure, that ** all things come of Him;" 
whatsoever there is of good being wrought by him, 
whatsoever of evil, permitted ; the present being 
of his performance, and the future of his appoint- 
ment. 

And it is worth observing that, if it must be 
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the confession of every order of being that "all 
things," whatsoever they possess, " come of God/' 
snch confession must be binding, with a double 
force, upon man. It must be true of us, on the 
principles which prove it true generally of crea- 
tures, that we have nothing which we have not 
received, and for which, therefore, we stand not 
indebted to Deity. But then, by our rebellion and 
apostasy, there was a forfeiture, we say not of 
rights — for we deny that the creature can have 
right to any thing from the Creator — but of those 
privileges which God, in his mercy, conferred on 
the work of his hands. As a benevolent being, 
we may be sure that God would not call creatures 
into existence, and then dismiss them from his 
care and his guardianship. And though we pre- 
sume not to say that creatureship gave a positive 
claim on the Creator, it rendered it a thing on 
which we might venture to calculate, that, so long 
as the creature obeyed, the Creator would minister 
to his every necessity. But, as soon as there was 
a failure in obedience, it was no longer to be ex- 
pected that creatureship would insure blessings. 
The instant that a race of beings declined from 
loyalty io God, there was nothing to be looked for 
but the suspension of all the outgoings of the 
Creator's beneficence; seeing that the law, en- 
tailed by creatureship, having been violated, the 
privileges to which it admitted, were of necessity 
forfeited. 

And this was the position in which the human 
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race stood when/ by the first transgresnon, God's 
service was renounced. Whatever the fairness 
with which Adam might have calculated that, if be 
continued obedient, his every want would be sup* 
plied, he could not reckon, when he had broken 
the command, on a breath of air, or a ray of sun* 
shine, or a particle of food. It was no lc»ger, 
if we may use the expression,, natural, that he 
should be upheld in being and sufficiency. On the 
contrary, the probability must have been that 
he would be immediately annihilated, or left to 
consume away piece-meal. And since, in spite of 
this forfeiture, we are still in the enjoyment of all 
the means and mercies of existence, we must be 
bound, even far more than angels who never trans- 
gressed, to acknowledge that ^^ all things come of 
God." Angels receive all things by the dbarter 
of creation. But man tore up that charter; and 
we should therefore receive nothing, had there not 
been given us a new charter, even the charter of 
redemption. So that God hath made a fresh and 
special arrangement on behalf of the fallen. And 
now, whatsoever we possess, whether it have to do 
with our intellectual part or our animal, with the 
present life or the future, is delivered into our 
hands stamped, so to speak, with the sign of the 
cross ; and we learn that ^^ all things come of 
God," because all things, even the most common 
and insignificant, flow through the channel of a 
superhuman mediation, and are sprinkled with the 
blood to which Divinity gave preciousness. 
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. But WQ may consider that we have sufficiently 
.examined the fact asserted in our text, and may 
pass on, secondly, to the inference which it fur- 
nishes. 

This inference is — and you can require no argu- 
ment to prove to you its justice— that we can give 
.God nothing which is not already his. ^^ All things 
come of thee, and of thine own have we given thee." 
You must perceive at once that, if it be true of the 
creatures of every rank of intelligence that they 
possess, nothing which they have not received from 
God, they can offer nothing which is purely and 
strictly their own. But it is necessary that we 
examine, with something of attention, into the 
nature of God's gifts, in order to remove an ob- 
jection which might be brought against our state- 
ments. If one creature give a thing to another, 
he ceases to have a property in the gift, and cannot 
again claim it as his own. If a man make me a 
present, he virtually cedes all title to the thing 
given ; and if I were afterwards to restore him the 
whole, or a part, it would be of mine own, and not 
of his own, that I gave him. But if— for even 
amongst ourselves we may find a case somewhat 
analogous . to that of the Creator in his dealings 
withrcreatures—i^if I were reduced to utter poverty, 
with no means whatsoever of earning a livelihood ; 
and if jbl generous individual came forward, and 
gave me capital, and set me up in trade ; and if, 
in mine after-prosperity, I should bring my bene- 
factor some offering expressive of gratitude ; it is 
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clear that I might, with the strictest truth, say, ^' of 
thine own do I give thee." I should he indchteil 
to my benefactor for what I was able to give ; and, 
of course, that for which I stood indebted to him 
might be declared to be his. But even this case 
comes far short of that of the Creator and the 
creature. The creature belongs to God ; and God, 
therefore, cannot give to the creature in that sense 
in which one creature may give to another. All 
that the creature is, and all that the creature has^ 
appertains to God ; so that, in giving, God alie* 
nates not his property in that which he bestows. 
If he owns, so to speak, the angel, or the man, 
then whatever the angel, or the man possesses, 
belongs still to his proprietor ; and though that 
proprietor may give things to be used, they must 
continue his own^ in themselves, and in their pro^ 
duce. If indeed it were possible that a creature 
could become the property of any other than the 
Creator, it might be also possible that a creature 
could possess what was not the Creator's. But so 
long as it is certain that no creature can have 
right to call himself his. own — the fact of creation 
making him God's by an invulnerable title-— it 
ought to be received as a self-evident truth, that 
no creature can possess a good thing which is his 
own. All which he receives from the bounty of 
God still belongs to God. So that if whatsoever 
is brilliant and holy in the universe combined to 
fashion an offering; if the depths of the mines 
were fathomed for the richest of metals, and the 
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starry pavilions swept of their jewellery, and the 
Tasks of the loftiest intelligence laid under contri- 
bution; there could be poured no gift into the 
eoffers of heaven; but the splendid oblation , thus 
brought to the Almighty, would be his before, as 
much as after presentation^ 

And this truth it is by which we look to demon* 
strate the impossibility of creature-merit. We will 
begin with the highest order of created intelli- 
gence, and we will ask you whether the angel, or 
the archangel, can merit of God ? If one being 
merit of another, it must perform some action 
which it was not obliged to perform, and by which 
that other is advantaged. Nothing else, as you 
must perceive if you will be at the pains of think- 
ing; can constitute merit. I do another a favour, 
and, therefore, deserve at his hands, if I do some- 
thing by which he is profited, and which I was not 
obliged, by mere duty, to do. If either of these 
conditions fail, merit must vanish. If the other 
party gain nothing, he can owe me nothing ; and 
if I have only done what duty prescribed, he had 
a right to the action, and cannot, therefore, have 
beeil laid under obligation. 

Now if this be a just description of merit, can 
the a,ngel or the archangel deserve any thing of 
God? We wave the consideration that, if there be 
merit, God must be advantaged ; though there lies 
in it the material of an oVerpowering proof that 
the notion of creature-merit is little short of blas- 
phemous. Who can think of being profitable unto 

G 
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God, when he rememhers the independence of 
Deity ; and calls to mind that there was a time 
when the Creator dad not surrounded himself with 
worlds and tribes, and when, occupied with glo- 
rious and inefiable communings, the Father, Son, 
and Spirit, reaped in from the deep solitudes of 
immensity as full a revenue of happiness as they 
now gather from its thick-peopled circles ? No 
creature can do without God. But God could have 
done without creatures. They were not necessary 
to God. There was no void in his blessedness 
which required the contributions of creatures be- 
fore it could be fiUed-up. And it must be absurd 
to talk of advantaging God, when we know that 
his magnificence and his happiness would have 
been infinite, had he chosen to dwell for ever in 
his sublime loneliness, and suffered not the stiUi- 
ness of the unmeasured expanse, full only of him- 
self, to be broken by the hum of a swarming popu- 
lation. 

But we wave this consideration. We fasten you 
to the other consideration, that a meritorious 
action must be an action of which duty demands, 
not the performance. If the angel have spare 
time which belongs not to God; if the angel 
have material which belongs not to God ; let the 
angel bestow that time upon that material, and let 
him bring the result as an oblation to his Maker; 
and there shall be merit in that oblation ; and he 
shall gain a recompense on the plea of desert; 
according to the rule which an apostle hath laid 
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down : " who hath first given to the Lord, and it 
shall he recompensed unto him again ¥" If the 
angel have powers which he is under no obligation 
of consecrating to God ; if they are mightier than 
suffice for duty; and if there be, therefore, an 
overplus which he is at liberty to bestow on some 
work of supererogation; let him employ these 
uncalled-for energies in extra and unprescribed 
service, and, doubtless, his claim shall not be 
unheeded when he gives in the additional and 
voluntary performance. But if the angel have 
time which belongs not to God ; and if the angel 
have power which he is not required to dedicate 
io God; there is an end of the proved truth, ** of 
thine own have we given thee." In determining 
the question, whether a creature can merit, we 
have nothing to do, abstractedly, with the mag* 
nificence of the energies of that creature, nor 
with the stupendousness of the achievements 
which he is capable of effecting. There is not, 
of necessity, any greater reason why an angel 
should merit, because able to move a world, 
than why a worm should merit, because just able 
to crawl upon its surface. The whole question 
of the possibility of merit is a question of the 
possibility of outrunning duty. Unless duty be 
exceeded, every creature must receive, as appli- 
cable to himself, the words of the Saviour, 
" when ye shall have done all those things which 
are commanded you, say, we are unprofitable 
servants," (and, if unprofitable, certainly not 

g2 
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meritorious;) *^ we have done that which was oiir 
duty to do." 

And if duty thus exclude merit, the condition oi 
the angel, as much as the conditioncf the worm, 
excludes merit. If all which the angel has belongs 
to the Creator; if that noble intelligence which 
elevates him far above our own level be the pro* 
perty of God ; if that awful might, which could 
strew the ground with the thousands of the Assy- 
rian host, be communicated by Deity ; if that 
velocity of flight, which fits him to go on embas- 
sages to the very outskirts of creation, be imparted 
by his Maker ; there must be a demand, an inalien- 
able demand, upon the angel, for every instant 
of his time, and for every fraction of his strength, 
and for every waving of his wing. Duty, the duty 
which is imposed upon him by the &ct of his 
ereatureship, can draw no frontier^line excluding 
from a required consecration to God the minutest 
item of those multiform possessions,, which render 
him a splendid and masterful things the nearest 
approach to Divinity in all that intenninahle 
series of productions which bounded into being 
at the call of the Omnipotent. 

So that the angel, just as much as the meanest 
of (A-eatures, must say of all that he can bring to 
God, oi thine own do I give thee. It is, indeed^ a 
costlier oflPering than the human eye hath seen, or 
the human thought imagined. There is a fervour 
of a£Pectiou, and a grasp of understanding, and a 
s^trenuousness of labour, aye, and an intenseness 
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of self-abasement and humility^ which enter not 
into the b^st and purest of the oblations which 
are laid by ourselves at the . feet of our Maker. 
But as there is not one jot less than duty 
prescribes., neither as there one jot more. God 
gave all which is brought fo Him. His the 
glowing love. His the soaring intellect. His the 
awful vigour. His the beautiful lowliness. And 
shall he be laid under obligation by his own ¥ 
Shall he be bound to make return^ because he 
hath received of his own ? Oh, we may discuss 
and debate, upon earth, the possibility, or the 
impossibility, of creature-merit. But we may be 
sure that, if the question could be propounded to 
angels, the thought of merit would be rejected as 
treason. Standing in the immediate presence of 
their glorious Creator ; privileged to gaze, so far 
asat is possible for creatures to gaze without being 
withered, on his unveiled lustres ; and fraught with 
the consciousness that,, however wonderfiil their 
powers and capacities, they possess nothing which 
God did not give^ and which God might not 
instantly withdraw ; angels must feel that the 
attempt to deserve of the Almighty would be tan-* 
tamount to an attempt to dethrone the Almighty; 
and that the supposing that more might be done 
than is demanded by duty, would be the supposing 
an Eternity exhausted, and time left for .some 
praiseworthy exploits. Angels must discern, with 
an acuteness of perception never reached by our^ 
selves whilst hampered by corruption, that each 
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energy in their endowment constitutes a requisition 
for a contribution of glory to Jehovah ; and that 
the endeavour to employ it to the procuring 
greatness, or happiness, for themselves, would 
amount to a base and fatal prostitution^ causing 
them at once to be ranked with the apostate. 
And thus, upon the simple principle that ^^ all 
things come of God," and that only of his own can 
they give Him, angels, who are vast in might,' 
and brilliant in purity, would count it the breaking 
into rebellion to entertain the thought of the pos- 
sibility of merit ; and unless you could prove to 
them that God had given less than all ; that there 
were abilities in their nature which they had 
derived from sources independent on Deity ; and 
that, consequently, their duty towards God required 
not the dedication of every iota of every faculty ; 
unless you could prove to them this — and you 
might prove this, when you could shew them two 
Gods, two Creators, and parcel out between two 
Almighties the authorship of their surpassing 
endowments — you would make no way with your 
demonstration, that it was possible for an angel to 
deserve of God. You might accumulate your 
arguments. But so long as they reached not the 
point thus marked out, still, as the shining and 
potent beings came in from the execution of 
lofty commissions, and poured into the treasury of 
their Maker the noble contributions of his accom* 
plished purposes, oh, they would veil their faces, 
and bow down in lowliness, and confess thems^elves 
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^^^oprofitable ; and, in place of grounding a claim 
^:>n the employment of their energies in the service 
<d{ Jehovah, reverently declare that the non- 
employment would have deserved the fire and the 
irack ; so that, throwing from them as impious 
the notion of merit, they would roll this chorus 
through the heavenly Temple, ^^ all things come of 
thee, and of thine aum, O God,have we given thee." 
Now if we bring down our enquiry firom the 
higher orders of intelligence to the lower, we, of 
course, carry with us the proof which has been 
advanced of the impossibility of merit. If we pass 
firom the case of angels to that of men, we may 
fairly apply the results of our foregoing argument, 
and consider the one case as involved in the other. 
It will hardly be disputed that, if creatureship 
exclude the possibility of merit from amongst 
angels, it must also exclude it firom amongst men. 
We argue not, indeed, that merit is more out of 
the reach of one rank of beings than of another. 
We simply contend that with every rank of being 
merit is an impossibility ; but, since a thing can- 
not be more than impossible, we, of course, do not 
speak of degrees of impossibility. And yet, 
undoubtedly, there is a sense in which an angel 
comes nearer merit than a man. An angel falls 
not short of duty, though it cannot exceed ; and, 
therefore, it deserves nothing, neither wrath nor 
reward. A man, on the contrary, falls short of 
duty, and, therefore, deserves wrath; though, 
even if he fell not short, he could not exceed. 
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and, therefore, could not deserve reward. So 
that the angel goes further than the man. The 
angel fulfids duty, but cannot overstep. The man 
leaves a vast deal undone which he is required io 
do ; and he must, at least, make up deficiencies, 
before he can think of an overplus. We may 
consider, then, that in proving the impossibility 
of creature-merit, when the creature is angelici 
we have equally proved it, when the creature is 
human. And thus Heaven would have bc^n as 
much a free-gift to Adam, had he never disobeyed 
by eating of the fruit, as it now is to the vilest oi 
his descendants, with the treason-banner in his 
hand, and the leprosy-^spot on his forehead. Had 
Adam walked, unflinchingly, through his pro- 
bation-time, spuming back the tempter, and 
swerving not an iota from loyalty and love ; and 
had he then appeared before his Maker, exclaim* 
ing, now O God, I have deserved immortality; 
why, this very speech would have been the death- 
knell of our creation; and Adam would as actually 
have fallen, and as actually have sent down the 
dark bequeathments of a curse to his latest poste- 
rity, by pretending to have merited because he 
had obeyed, as now that he led the van in rebel- 
lion, and, breaking a positive law, dislocated the 
happiness of a countless population. 

We thus consider that the impossibility of 
human merit follows, as a corollary, on our de» 
monstration of the impossibility of angelic. But 
we shall not content ourselves with inferring 
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tiie one duse from the other. Feeling deeply the 
importance of your understanding thorou^y why 
^rou cannot merit of God^ we shall apply briefly 
€)iur tekt to the commonly-presumed instances of 
buman desert. 

You will find one man thinking that, if he 
repents, he shall be pardoned. In other words, 
he su{)rpolies that there is a virtue in repentance 
which causes it to procure forgiveness. Thus re* 
pentance is exhibited as meritorious ; and how 
dball we simply prove that it is not meritorious 9 
Why, allowing that man can repent of himself — 
which he cannot*^ what is the repentance on which 
he presumes? What is there in it of his own? 
The tears ? they are but the dew of an eye which 
is God's. The sighs ? they are but the heavings 
of a heart which is God's. The resolutions? 
th^y arebut the workings of fSEu^ulties which are 
God's. The amendment? it is but the better 
empl6yment of a life which is God's. Where 
ihon is the doierit ? Oh, find something which is, 
at the sameiime, human and excellent in the offers 
iog, and you may speak of desert. But until 
ithen,^ away with the notion of there being merit 
in repientance, seeing that the penitent man must 
say, *' All tilings come of thee, and of thine owHy 
O God, do I give thee." 

- Again : some men will speak of being justified 
by faith, till they come to ascribe merit to faith. 
*^ By fiiith," is interpreted as though it meant, 
on .account of fiiith ; and thus the great truth is 
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lost sight of, that we are justified ireely ** through 
the redemption that is in Christ/' But how can 
faith be a meritorious act ? What is faith but 
such an assent of the understanding to God's word 
as binds the heart to God's service ? And whose is 
the understanding, if it be not God's ? Whose is 
the hearty if it be not God's? And if &ith be 
nothing but the rendering to God that intellect, 
and that energy, M'hich we have received from 
God, how can faith deserve of God ? Oh^ as with 
repentance, so with faith ; awa^ with the notion 
of merit. He who believes, so that he can dare 
the grave, and grasp eternity, must pour forth 
the confession, ^^ all things come of thee, and of 
thine otvn, O God, do 1 give thee." 

And once more: what merit can there be in 
works? If you give much alms, whose is the 
money ? " The silver is mine, and the gold is 
mine, saith the Lord of Hosts." If you mortify 
the body, whose are the macerated limbs ? If you 
put sackcloth on the soul, whose is the chastened 
spirit ? If you be moral, and honest, and friendly, 
and generous, and patriotic, whose are the dispo- 
sitions which you exercise, whose the powers to 
which you give culture and scope ? And if you 
only use God's gifts, can that be meritorious? 
You may say, yes — it is meritorious to use them 
aright, whilst others abuse them. But is it wicked- 
ness to abuse ? Then it can only be duty to use 
aright; and duty will be merit, when debt is 
donation. You may bestow a fortune in charity ; 
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but the wealth is already the Lord's. You may 

cultivate the virtues which adorn and sweeten 

human lite; but the employed powers are the 

Lord s. You may give time and strength to the 

enterprizes of philanthropy ; each moment is the 

Lord's, each sinew is the Lord's. You may be 

upright in every dealing of trade, scrupulously 

honourable in all the intercourses of life ; but 

'^ a just weight and balance are the Lord's, all the 

. weights of the bag are his work." And where 

then is the merit of works ? Oh, throw into one 

heap each power of the mind, each energy of the 

body ; use in God's service each grain of your 

substance, each second of your time ; give to the 

Almighty every throb of the pulse, every drawing 

of the breath ; labour and strive, and be instant, 

in season and out of season, and let the steepness 

of the mountain daunt you not, and the swellings 

of the ocean deter you not, and the ruggedness of 

the desert appal you not, but on, still on, in toil* 

ing for your Maker; and dream, and talk, and 

boast of merit, when you can find the particle in 

the heap, or the shred in the exploit, which you 

may exclude from the confession, ^^ all things 

come of thee, and of thine oum^ O God, have I 

given thee." 

Now we would trust that the impossibility of 
creature-merit has thus been established as an 
inference from the statement of our text. We 
wish you thoroughly to perceive that merit is 
inconsistent with creatureship. We do not merely 
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prove that this, or that, order of being cannot 
merit. Merit is inconsistent with creatureship. 
A creature meriting of the Creator is an impos- 
sibility. When the archangel can merit, the 
worm may merit. And he alone who is indepen- 
dent; he who has received nothing; he who is 
every thing to himself as well as every thing to 
the universe, his own fountain of existence, his 
own storehouse of happiness, his own harvest of 
glory ; God alone can merit, and, therefore, God 
alone could redeem. 

We have now only, in conclusion, to ask, whe- 
ther you will keep back from God what is strictly 
his own ? Will ye rob God, and pawn his tune, and 
his talents, and his strength with the world ? Will 
ye refuse him what, though it cannot be given 
with merit, cannot be denied without ruin ? He 
asks your heart ; give it him ; it is his own. He 
asks your intellect; give it him; it is his own. 
He asks your money ; give it him ; it is his own. 
Remember the words of the Apostle, '* Ye are 
not your own ; ye are bought with a price." Ye 
are not your own. Ye are bought, even if ye 
perish. Your bodies are not your own, though 
you may enslave them to lust ; they are. God's, to 
be thrown to the rack. Your souls are not yotir 
own, though you may hide, and tarnish, and de- 
grade their immortality ; they are God's, to be 
chained down to the rock, that the waves of wrath 
may dash and break over them. Oh, we \fant 
you ; nay, the spirits of the just want you ; ajid 
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the holy angels want you ; and the Father, and 
the Son» and the Holy Ghost want you ; all but 
the devil and ruined souls want you, to leave off 
defrauding the Almighty, and to give him his oum^ 
yourselves, his by creation, his doubly by redemp- 
tion. I must give God the body, I must give God 
the soul. I give Him the body, if I clothe the 
tongue with his praises, if I yield not my members 
as instruments of unrighteousness ; if I suffer not 
the fires of unhallowed passion to light up mine eye, 
nor the vampire of envy to suck the colour from 
my che^k ; if I profane not my hands with the 
gains of ungodliness ; if I .turn away mine ear 
from the scoffer, and keep under every appetite, 
and wrestle with every lust ; making it palpable 
that I consider each limb. as not destined to cor- 
ruption, but intended for illustrious service, when, 
at the trumpet-blast of the resurrection, the earth's 
sepulchres shall be riven. And I give God the 
soul, when the understanding is reverently turned 
on the investigations of celestial truth ; when the 
will is reduced to meek compliance with the 
divine will ; and when all the affections move so 
harmoniously with the Lord's that they fasten on 
the objects which occupy his. This it is to give 
God his own. O God ! " all things come of 
thee/* The will to present ourselves must come 
of thee. Grant that will unto all of us, that we 
may consecrate unreservedly every thing to thy 
service, and yet humbly confess that of thine own 
alone do we give thee. 






SERMON IV. 



THE HUMIUATION OF THE MAN CHRIST JESUS.* 



Philifpians, ii. 8. 

'^ And being found in fashion as a man, he humbled himsdff 
and became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross.** 

We have been spared to reach once more that 
solemn season at which our Church directs spe- 
cially our attention to the sufferings and death of 
the Redeemer. There can never, indeed, be the 
time at which the contemplation of the offering- 
up of our great high priest is at all out of place. 
Knowing the foundation of every hope, our 
thoughts should be continually on that substitu- 
tion of the innocent for the guilty which was made 
upon Calvary, when he " who did no sin, neither 
was guile found in his mouth," " bare our sins in 
his own body on the tree." It is still, however, 
most true, that the preaching Christ Jesus and 
him crucified, requires not, as it consists not in, 
the perpetual recurrence to the slaying of our 

* I am indebted to Bishop Sherlock for much assistance in 
handling this and the following subject. 
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Surety. The preaching of the cross is not, ncces* 
sarily, that preaching which makes most frequent 
mention of the cross. That is the preaching of 
the cross, and that is the preaching of Christ, 
^hich makes the crucifixion of the Son of God its 
ground-work ; which offers no mercy, and exhorts 
to no duty, but on the distinct understanding that 
no mercy could be obtained, had not a Mediator 
purchased it, no duty performed, had He not 
gained for us the power. But when the ground- 
work has been thoroughly laid, then, though it 
behoves us occasionally to refer to first principles, 
and to examine over again the strength of our 
basis, it is certainly not our business to insist con- 
tinually on the presentation of sacrifice ; just as if, 
this one article received, the whole were mastered 
of the creed of a Christian. 

For notliing do we more admire the services of 
our Church, than for the carefulness displayed 
that there be no losing sight of the leading doc- 
trines of the faith. It may be said of the Clergy 
of the Church of England, that they are almost 
compelled by the Almanack, if not by a sense of 
the high duties of their calling, to bring succes- 
sively before their congregations the prominent 
articles of Christianity. It is not left to their own 
option, as it comparatively would be if they were 
not fastened to a ritual, to pass a year without 
speaking of the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, and 
Ascension of Christ, of the Trinity of persons in 
the Godhead, or of the outpouring of the Spirit. 
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If they be disposed to keep any of these matters 
out of their discourses, the Collects bring the 
omitted doctrines before the people, andcoavict 
the pastors of unfaithfulness. A dissenting con-* 
gregation may go on for years, and never once be 
directed to the grand doctrine of the Trinity in 
Unity. They are dependent on their minister^ 
He may advance what he chooses, and keep back 
what he chooses ; for he selects his own lessons, 
as well as his own texts. An established congxe- 
gation is not thus dependent on its minister. He 
may be a Unitarian in his heart ; but he must be 
so far a Trinitarian to his . people as to declare 
from the desk, even if he keep silence in the pul« 
pit, that ^'' the Catholic faith is this, that we woiw 
ship one God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity." 
And thus, whatever the objections which may be 
urged against forms of prayer, we cannot but think 
that a country without a liturgy is a country which 
lies open to all the incursions of heresy. 

We obey, then, with thankfulness, the appoints 
ment of our Church which turns our thoughts 
specially at particular times on particular doc* 
trines ; not at any season excluding their discos* 
sion, but providing that, at least once in the year, 
each should occupy a prominent place. 

We would lead you, therefore, now to the survey 
of the humiliation of the man Christ Jesus, an^ 
thus take a step in that pilgrimage to Gethsemar 
and Calvary which, at the present time, is e 
joined on the faithful. 
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We bring before you a verse from the weU- 
^nowB passage of Scripture which forms the epis- 
tie of the day, and which furnishes some of our 
strongest arguments against those who deny the 
tf vinity of Christ. It cannot well be disputed* 
whatever the devised subterfuges for avoiding the 
inferences, that St. Paul speaks of the Mediator 
in three difiFerent states ; a state of glory, when he 
was^^ in the form of God ;" a state of humiliation, 
when he assumed ^^ the form of a servant ;'" a state 
of exaltation, when there was *^ given him a name 
which is above every name.'' It is further evU 
dent, that the state of glory preceded the state of 
humiliation ; so that Christ must have pre-existed 
in the form of God, and not have begun to exist 
when appearing on earth in the form of a servant. 
Indeed the apostle is inculcating htunility, and 
enforcing his exhortation by the example of the 
Saviour. *^ Let this mind be in you which was 
also in Christ Jesus." Tou can require no proof 
that the strength of this exhortation lies in the 
fiict, that Christ displayed a vast humility in con- 
senting to become man ; and that it were to take 
from it ail power, and all meaning, to suppose him 
nothing more than a man. It is surely no act of 
humility to be a man ; and no individual can set 
im example of humility by the mere being a man. 
But if one who pre-exists in another rank of intel- 
ligence become a man, then, but not otherwise, 
tibere may be humility, and consequently example, 
in his manhood. 

H 
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We can, however, only suggest these pomts. for 
your consideration, desiring that you may be led 
to give to the whole passage that attention which 
it singularly deserves. We must confine ourselves 
to the single verse which we have selected as oior 
text, and which, in itself, is so full of information 
that there may be difficulty in giving to each jmrt 
the requisite notice. 

The verse refers to the Redeemer in his humi* 
liation, but cannot, as we shall find, be fairly 
interpreted without taking for granted his pre* 
existent glory. St. Paul, you observe, speaks of 
Christ as *^ found in fashion as a man," and as 
then humbling himself, so as to become ^* obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross." It will 
be well that we advance a few remarks on the 
phrase ^^ found in &shion as a man," before we 
consider that act of humility here ascribed to the 
Saviour. . 

Now the true humanity of the Son of God is as 
fundamental an article of Christianity as his true 
divinity. You would as effectually demolish our 
religion by proving that Christ was not real Inan, 
as by proving that Christ was not real God. We 
must have a mediator between God and man ; and 
" a mediator is not a mediator of one," but must 
partake of the nature of each. Shall we ever 
hesitate to pronounce it the comforting thing, and 
the sustaining thing, to the followers of Christ, 
that the Redeemer is, in the strictest sense, their 
kinsman? We may often be required, in' thQ 
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Exercise of the office of an ambassador from God, 
to set ourselves against what we count erroneous 
doctrines touching the humanity of the Saviour. 
But shall it, on this account, be supposed that we 
either under-rate, or keep out of sight, this mighty 
troth of Christianity/ that the Son of God became 
as truly, and as literally, man, as I myself am man f 
Weiwill not^ and wd cannot, allow that there was 
in hiin that fountain of evil which there is in our- 
selves. We contend that the absence of the foun- 
tain, imd not the mere prevention of the outbreak 
of its waters, is indispensable to the constitution of 
siu^h purity as belonged to the holy child Jesus. 
But that he was like myself in all points, my sin- 
fulness only excepted ; that his flesh, like mine, 
could be lacerated by stripes, wasted by hunger, 
and torn by nails ;. that his soul, like mine, could 
be assaulted by temptation, harassed by Satan, and 
disquieted under the hidings of the countenance of 
the Father; that he could suffer every thing which 
I can suffer, except the remorse of a guilty con- 
science.; that he could weep every tear which I 
can weep, except the tear of repentance ; that he 
could few- with every feaiV iiope with every hope, 
and joy with every joy, which I may entertain as a 
mita, and not be ashamed of as a Christian ; there 
is our creed on the humanity of the Mediator. 
IT you could once prove that Christ was not per- 
fect man— bearing always in mind that sinfulness 
is not essential to ^this perfectness — there would- 
be nothing worth battliug for in the truth that 

h2 
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Christ was perfect God ; the only Redeemelr who 
can redeem, like the Goel under the law^ my lost 
heritage, being necessarily my kinsman ; and Hone 
being my kinsman who is not of the same nature^ 
bom of a woman, of the substance of that womani 
my brother in all but rebellion, myself in all but 
unholiness. 

We are bound, therefore, to examine, with all 
care, expressions which refer to the hmnanity of 
the Saviour, and especially those which may carry 
the appearance of impugning its reality; Now it 
is remarkable, and could not be without design^ 
that St. Paul uses words which go not directly to 
the fact of the reality of the humanity, biit which 
might almost be thought to evade that &ct. He 
does not broadly and roundly assert, that Christ 
was man. He takes what, at least, may be called 
a circuitous method, and uses three expressions, 
all similar, but none direct. ^^ Took upon him the 
form of a servant.'' ^^ Was made in the likenesd 
of men." ** Being found in fashion as a man.^* 
There must, we say, have been some weighty 
reason with the apostle why he should, as it were^ 
have avoided the distinct mention of Christ's man^ 
hood, and have employed language which, to is 
certain extent, is ambiguous. Why speaJc' of the 
" form of a servant," of the " likeness of men,'* and 
of ^^ being found in fashion as a majoi," when he 
wished to convey the idea that Christ was actually 
a servant, and literally a man? 

We will, first of all, shew you that these ex- 
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pressions, however apparently vague and inde- 
&intei CQuld never have been intended to bring 
into qu^tion the reality of Christ's humanity. 
The apostle employs precisely the same kind of 
language ,in reference to Christ's divinity. He 
bad before said of the Saviour, ^^ who being in the 
form, of God.'' If then " the likeness of men/' 
or "the form of a. servant," implied that Chiist 
was not really man, or not really a servant, " the 
form of God" would imply that he was not really 
God. The several expressions must have a similar 
interpretation. And if, therefore, Christ was not 
really man, Christ was not really God ; and what 
then was he ? Neither man, nor God, is a con- 
clusion for which no heretic is prepared. All 
admit that he was God separately, or man sepa- 
rately, or God and man conjointly. And therefore 
the expressions, " form of God," **form of a ser- 
vant," must mean literally God, and literally a 
servant ; otherwise Christ was neither divine nor 
human, but a phantom of both, and therefore a 
nothing. So that, whatever St. Paul's reasons for 
employing this kind of expression, you see at once 
that, since he uses it alike whether in reference to 
the connection of Christ with divinity, .or to that 
Mrith humanity, it can take off nothing from the 
reality of either the manhood, or the .Godhead. 
If it took from one, it must take equally from both. 
And thus Christ would be left without any sub- 
sistence — ^a conclusion too monstrous for that most 
credulous of all things, scepticism. 
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We are certain, therefore, inasmuch as the al- 
ternative is an absurdity which waits not refu- 
tation, that when St. Paul asserts of Christ that he 
was *'*' found in fashion as a man," he intends no- 
thing at variance with the doctrine of the real 
humanity of the Saviour. He points him out as 
actually man ; though, for reasons which remain 
to be investigated, he adopts the phrase, " the 
fashion of a man." 

Now it cannot, we think, be doubted that an 
opposition is intended between the expressions, 
'' in the form of Ood," and ^^ found in fashion as 
a man," and that we shall understand the' intent 
of the latter, only through possessing ourselves of 
that of the former. If you consult your Bibles, 
you will perceive the representatibn of St. Paul 
to be, that it was " the form of God " of which 
Christ emptied himself, or which Christ laid aside; 
when condescending to be bom of a woman. 
" Whoheing in the form of God, thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God ; but made himself 
of no reputation, (so we render it, but literally it 
is, ^emptied himself) and took upon him the 
form of a servant." It was, therefore, ^^ihefann 
of God " which Christ laid aside. He was still 
God, and could not, for a lonely instant, cease 
to be God. But he did not appear as God. He 
put from him, or he veiled, those effulgent de- 
monstrations of Deitv, which had commanded 
the homage, and called forth the admiration of the 
celestial hierarchy. . And though he Was, all the 
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^hile, God, God as truly, and its actually, as 
vlieii, in the might of manifested Omnipotence, 
lie filled, infinite space with glorious masses of 
architecture ; still he so restirained the blazings of 
Divinity that he could not, in the same sense, be 
known as God, but wanted the form whilst re- 
taining the ^essence. ' He ' divested himself, then, 
of the form of God, and assuihed, in its stead, the 
form or fashion of man. Heretofore, he had 
both been, and appeared to be, God. Now he 
was God, but appeared as a man. The very 
being who had: dazzled the heavenly hosts in the 
form. of God, walked the earth in the form and 
fashion of a man. Such, we think, is a fair 
account of the particular phraseology which St. 
Paul employs. The apostle is speaking of Christ 
as more than man.. Had Christ been only man, 
how preposterous to say of him, that he was 
^^ found in fashion as a man." What other fashion, 
what other outward appearance, can a mere man 
present, but the fashion, the outward appearance 
of a man ? But if Christ were God, and yet ap- 
peared as man, there is perfect accuracy in ihfi 
statement that he was ^^ found in fashion as a 
man ;'* and we can understand, readily enough^ 
how he who never ceased, and could not cease 
to be God, might, at one time, manifest divinity 
in the foipm of God, and, at another, shroud that 
divinity in the form of a servant. 

We would pause yet a moment on this point, 
for it is worth your closest attention. We are 
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told that Christ ^* emptied himself/' so that 
^^' though he was rich, yet for our sakes he 
became poor." But of what did he empty him- 
self? Not of his being, not of his nature, not 
of his attributes. It must be blasphemous to 
speak of properties of Godhead as laid aside, or 
even suspended. But Christ ^.* emptied himself" 
of the glories, and the majesties, to which he had 
claim, and which, as he . sat on the throne of the 
heavens, he possessed in unmeasured abundance. 
Whatsoever he was, as to nature and essence, 
whilst appearing amongst the angels in the form 
of God, that he continued to be still, when, in 
the form of a servant, he walked the scenes of 
human habitation. But then the . glories of the 
form of God, these for a while he altogether 
abandoned. If indeed he had appeared upon 
earth as, according to the dignity of his nature, 
be had right to appear, in the majesty and glory 
of the highest, it might be hard to understand 
what riches had been lost by divinity. The scene 
of display would have been changed. But the 
splendour of display being unshorn and undi- 
minished, the armies of the sky might have con- 
gregated round the mediator, and have given in 
their full tale of homage and admiration. But, 
oh, it was poverty that the Creator should be 
moving on a province of his own empire, and yet 
not be recognized, nor confessed, by his creatures. 
It was poverty, that when he walked amongst 
men, scattering blessings as he trode, the anthem 
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of praise floated not around him, and the air was 
often burdened with the curse and the blasphemy. 
It was poverty, that as he passed to and fro 
through tribes whom be had made, and whom he 
had come down to redeem, scarce a solitary voice 
called him blessed, scarce a solitary hand waff 
stretched out in friendship, and scarce a solitary 
roof ever proffered him shelter. And when you 
contrast this deep and desolate poverty with that 
exuberant wealth which had been always his 
own, whilst h^yen continued the scene of his 
manifestations— -the wealth of the anthem-peal of 
ecstasy from a million rich voices, and of the 
solemn bowing*down of sparkling multitudes, and 
of the glowing homage of immortal hierarchies, 
whensoever he shewed forth his power or his 
purposes — ye cannot fail to perceive that, in 
taking upon him flesh, the Eternal Son descended, 
most literally, from abundance to want ; and that 
though he continued just as mighty as before, just 
as infinitely gifted with all the stores and resources 
of essential Divinity, the transition was so total, 
from the reaping-in of glory from the whole field 
of the universe to the receiving, comparatively, 
nothing of his revenues of honour, that we may 
assert, without reserve, and without figure, that 
he who was rich, for our sakes became poor. 
t^ In the form of God/' he had acted, as it were, 
viinbly, amid the enraptured plaudits of angel 
and archangel, cherubim and seraphim. But now, 
ia the form of man, he must be withdrawn from 
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the delighted inspections of the occupants of 
heaven, and act, as powerfully indeed as befot^, 
but mysteriously and invisibly^ behind a dark cur^. 
tain of flesh, and on the dreary platform of ar 
sin-burdened territory. So that the antithesis,' 
'' the form of God," and '^ found in &shion' a» 
a man," marks accurately the change to Vhich* 
the Mediator submitted. And thus, whilst, ou 
our former showings, there is no imjpeacfameni;^ 
in the phrase, of the reality of Christ's humanity^ 
we now extract from the description a clear witf» 
ness to the divinity of Jesus ; and shew you that 
a form of speech which seems, at first sigfaty 
vague and indefinite, was, if not rendered tin- 
avoidable, yet readily dictated, by the union of 
natures in the person of the Redeemer. 

But we will now pass on to consider that act of 
humility, which is ascribed in our text to Christ 
Jesus. ^^ Being found in ^hion as a man, he 
humbled himself, and became obedient unto deatb; 
even the death of the cross." 

Now we would have it observed— for some of 
the greatest truths in theology depend on the 
fact— -that the apostle is here speaking of what 
Christ did after he had assumed humanity, knd 
not of what he did in assuming humanity. Tliere 
was an act of humiliation, such as mortal thought 
cannot compass, in the coming down of Deity; 
and his tabernacling in flesh. We may well. ex« 
claim, wonder, O heavens, and be astonished, O 
earth, when we remember that He whom the 
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universe cannot confain did, literally, condescend 
to circumscribe himself within the form of a ser- 
Yimt; and that, in no figure of speech, hut in 
absolute, though mysterious, reality, ^* the Word 
was made flesh," and the Son of the Highest bom 
of a pure virgin. We shall never find terms in- 
which to embody even our own conceptions of this 
unmeasured humiliation ; whilst these conceptions 
themselves leave altogether unapproached the 
boundary-lines of the wonder. Who can ^^by 
searching find but God ?" Who, then, by striving 
can calculate the abasement that God should be- 
come man ? If I could climb to Deity, T might know 
what it was for Deity to descend into dust. But 
forasmuch as God is inaccessible to all my soar- 
ings, it can never come within the compass of my 
imagination to tell up the amount of condescen- 
sion ; and it will always remain a prodigy, too 
large for every thing but faith, that the Creator' 
coalesced with the creature, and so constituted a 
mediator^ 

But it is not to this act of humiliation that our 
text bears reference. This was the humiliation 
in the assumption of humanity. But after huma* 
nity had been assumed ; when Christ was ^^ found 
in fashion as a man;" he yet further humbled 
himself; so that, over and above the humiliation 
as God, there was a humiliation as man. And it 
is on this fact that we would fasten your attention. 
You are to view tlie Son of God as having brought 
himself down to the level of humanity, as having 
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laid aside his dignities, and taken part of the flesh 
and the blood of those whom he yearned to re- 
deem. But then you are not to consider that the 
humiliation ended here. You are not to suppose 
that whatsoever came after was wound-up, so to 
speak, in the original humiliation, and thus was 
nothing more than its fuller developement. Grod 
humbled himself, and became man. But there was 
yet a lower depth to which this first humiliation 
did not necessarily carry him. '* Being found .in 
&shion as a man^ he humbled himself." 

The apostle does not leave us to conjecture in 
what this second humiliation mainly consisted. 
He represents it as submission to death, ^^ even the 
death of the cross." So that, after becoming man, 
it was *' humbling himself," to yield to that sen- 
tence from which no man is exempted. It was 
^ humbling himself," to die at all; it was ^* hum- 
bling himself" still more, to die ignominiously. 

We will examine successively these statements, 
and the conclusions to which they naturaUy lead. 

It was humility in Christ to die at all. -Who 
then was this mysterious man of whom it can be 
said that he humbled himself in dying ? Who can 
that man be in whom that was humility which, 
in all others, is necessity ? Has there ever be^i 
the individual amongst the natural descendants of 
Adam, however rare his endowments or splendid 
his achievements, however illustrious by the might 
of heroism, or endeared by the warmth of philan- 
thropy, of whom we could say that it was humility 
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in Mm to die "? It were as jiist to say that it was 
humility in him to have had only five senses, as 
that it was humility in him to die. The most 
exalted piety, the nearest approaches to perfection 
of character, the widest distances between himself 
and all others of the race ; these, and a hundred 
the like reasons, would never induce us to give 
harbourage, for an instant, to the thought, that a 
man stood exempt from the lot of humanity, or 
that it was left, in any sense, to his option whether 
or no he would die. And, therefore, if there be 
a strong method of marking-off a man from 
the crowd of the human species, and of distin- 
guishing him from all who bear the same out- 
ward appearance in some mightier respects than 
those of a mental, or moral, superiority, is it not 
the ascribing to him what we may call a lordship 
over life, or the representing him as so literally at 
liberty to live, that it shall be humility in him to 
die ? We hold it for an incontrovertible truth, 
that, had St. Paul said nothing of the pre-existent 
glory of our Mediator, there would have been 
enough in the expression of our text to satisfy 
imprejudiced minds, that a mere man, such as one 
of ourselves, could be no just description of the 
XtfOrd Christ Jesus. If it were humility in the map 
io die, there must have been a powek* in the man 
of refusing to die. If, in becoming " obedient 
nnto death," the man "humbled himself,'* there 
can be no debate that his dying was a voluntary 
act ; and that, had he chosen to decline submission 
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io the rending asunder of soul and body, he m^t 
have continued to this day, unworn by disease, 
unbroken by age, the immortal man, the inde- 
structible flesh. We pan gather nothing from such 
form of expression, but that it would have been 
quite possible for the Mediator to have iq>held, 
through long cycles, undecayed his humanity, and 
to have preserved it staunch and unbroken, whilst 
generation after generation rose and flourished, 
and fell. IJe in whom it was humility to die, 
must have been one who could have resbted^ 
through a succession of ages, the approaches of 
death, and thus have still trodden our earth, the 
child of centuries past, the heir, of centuries to 
come. 

We plead for it as a most simple and necessary 
deduction, and we deny altogether that it is a 
harsh and overstrained inference, from the &ct 
that the man Christ Jesus humbled himself in 
dying, that the man was more than man, and that 
a nature, higher than human, yea, even divine, 
belonged to his person. We can advance no 
other account of such an act of humility. ^ you 
were even to say that the second Adam was, in 
every respect, just such a man as the first, ere 
evil entered) and, with it, obnoxiousness to. death, 
you would introduce greater difficulties than the 
one to be removed. You may say that if^ for the. 
sake of winning some advantage to his posterity, 
Adam, whilst yet unfallen and, therefore, without 
^^ the sentence of death" in his members, had conr 
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iBfentedto die, he would, strictly speaking, have 
hmriibkd himself In dying ; and that consequently 
6hrist^ supposing him sinless like Adam and, there- 
fore, under no necessity of death, might have dis- 
played humility in consenting to die, and yet not 
theTCby.have proved himself divine as well as hu- 
man. We are not dis)[>o9ed to controvert the state- 
ment. So far as we can judge, though we have some 
jealousy . of allowing that a mere creature can 
humble himself in executing God's work — it may 
.be true that, had the man Christ Jesus been, in 
.ever^.rj^pepty similar to the unfallen Adam, there 
might have been humility in his dying, and yet no 
jdiyiiuty in his person. 

But. then .we strenuously set ourselves against 
such ft. false, and pernicious view of the Saviour's 
liumanity. We will admit that a Papist, but we 
deny, that a.Frot^stant, can, without doing utter 
jiolQpce to his creed, maintain that in every 
j^gpept Christ resembled the unfallen Adam. 
J7^ Papist, entertains extravagant notions of the 
Yirgiu-Qiothei: of our Lord. He holds her to have 
jbeefi immaculate, and free from original corrup- 
tioiu . The Protestant, on the contrary, with- 
i^olding not from Mary due honour and esteem, 
fpjafts^ her, in every sense, amongst the daughters 
of man* and believes that, whatever her superior 
ioteliness of character, she had her full share of 
the pollution of our nature. Now it may consist 
well enough with the Papist's theory, but it is 
wholly at variance with the Protestant's, to sup- 
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poae that the man Jesus, made of the substance of 
his mother, had a humanity, like that of Aduii, 
free from infirmity as well as from sinful propen- 
sity. And we can never bring up the humanity 
of Christ into exact sameness with the humanity 
of Adam, without either overthrowing the fimdap* 
mental article of faith, that the Redeemer was tbe 
seed of the woman, or ascribing to his mother 
such preternatural purity as makes her own birtli 
as mysterious as her son's. 

We would pause, for a moment, in our argu- 
ment, and speak on the point of the Saviour's 
humanity. We are told that Christ's humanity 
was in every respect the same as our own liuma'>> 
nity ; fellen, therefore, as ours is fallen. But, 
Christ, as not being one of the natural descendants 
of Adam, was not included in the covenant made 
with, and violated by, our common fore&ther; 
Hence his humanity was the solitary exceptimi, 
the only humanity which became not fidlek huirii^ 
nity as a consequence on Adam's apostasy. If a 
man be a fiiUen man, he must have fidlen ki 
Adam ; in other words, he must be one of those 
whom Adam federally represented. But Christ 
as being emphatically the seed of the woman, was 
not thus federally represented; and therefore 
Christ fell not, as we fell, in Adam. He had ikrt 
been a party to the broken covenant, and thus 
could not be a sharer in the guilty consequences 
of the infraction. 
.But, nevertheless, whilst we argue that Clmfirt; 
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wta not what is termed a fallen man, we contend 
that, since '^ made of a woman," he was as truly 
^^ I9an« of the substance of his mother/' as any 
one amongst ourselves, the weakest and most 
sinful. He was *' made of a woman," and not a 
new creation, like Adam in Paradise. When we 
say that Christ's humanity was unfallen, we are 
&r enough from saying that his humanity was the 
same as that of Adam, before Adam transgressed. 
He took humanity with all those innocent infir- 
mities, but without any of those sinful propensities, 
which the fall entailed. There are consequences 
on guilt which are perfectly guiltless. Sin intro- 
duced pain, but pain itself is not sin. And 
therefore Christ, as being '^man, of the substance 
of his mother," derived from her a sufiering 
humanity; but, ff^" conceived by the Holy 
Ghost," he did not derive a sinful. Fallen hu- 
manity denotes a humanity which has descended 
from a state of moral purity to one of moral impu 
rity. And so long as there has not been this 
descent^ humanity may remain unfallen, and yet 
pass from physical strength to physical weakness. 
This is exactly what we hold on the humanity of 
the Son of God. We do not assert that Christ's 
humanity was the Adamic humanity; the humanity, 
that is, of Adam whilst still loyal to Jehovah. 
Had this humanity been reproduced, there must 
have been an act of creation ; whereas, beyond 
controversy, Christ was *\made of a woman," and 
not created, like Adam, by an act of omnipotence. 

I 
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And allowing that Christ's humanity was not the 
Adamicy of course we allow that there were con* 
sequences of the fidl of which it partook. We 
divide, therefore, these consequences into innocent 
infirmities, and sinful propensities. From both 
was Adam's humanity free before, and with both 
was it endowed after, transgression. Hence it is 
enough to have either, and the humanity is broadly 
distinguished from the Adamic. Now Christ took 
humanity with the innocent infirmities. He derived 
humanity from his mother. Bone of her bone, 
and flesh of her flesh, like her he could hunger, 
and thirst, and weep, and mourn, and writhe, and 
die. But whilst he took humanity with the inno- 
cent infirmities, he did not take it with the sinful 
propensities. Here Deity interposed. The Holy 
Ghost overshadowed the Yiigin, and, allowing 
weakness to be derived from her, forbade wicked- 
ness ; and so caused that there should be generated 
a sorrowing and a sufiering humanity, but never- 
theless an undefiled and a spotless ; a humanity 
with tears, but not with stains ; accessible to 
anguish, but not prone to ofiend; allied most 
closely with the produced misery, but infinitely 
removed from the producing cause. So that we 
hold — and we give it you as what we believe the 
orthodox doctrine — that Christ's humanity was not 
the Adamic humanity, that is, the humanity of 
Adam before the fall; nor fiillen humanity, that 
is, in every respect the humanity of Adam after 
the fall. It was not the Adamic, because it had 
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the innocent infirmities of the fellen. It was not 
the fallen, because it had never descended into 
moral impurity. It was, therefore, most literally 
our humanity, but without sin. ^^ Made of a 
woman/' Christ derived all from his mother that 
we derive, except sinfulness. And this he derived 
not, because Deity, in the person of the Holy 
Ghost, interposed between the child and the pol- 
lution of the parent. 

But we now recur to the subject-matter of dis- 
cussion. We may consider our position untouched, 
that since a man, \^ made of a w6man," humbled 
himself in dying, he must have had another nature 
which gave him such power over the human that 
he might either yield to, or resist, its infirmities. 
Christ took our nature with its infirmities. And 
to die is one of these infirmities, just as is to 
hunger, or to thirst, or to be weary. There is no 
sin in dying. It is, indeed, a consequence on sin. 
But consequences may be endured without share in 
the cause ; so that Christ could take flesh which 
had in it a tendency to death, but no tendency to 
sin. It is not saying that Christ's flesh was sinful 
like our own, to say that it was corruptible like 
our own. There might be eradicated all the ten- 
dencies to the doing wrong, and still be left all the 
physical entailments of the wrong done by another. 
And no man can read the prophecy, '* thou wilt 
not leave my soul in hell, neither wilt thou sufier 
thine Holy one to see corruption," without per- 
ceiving that there was no natural incorruptibility^ 

i2 
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and, therefore, no natural deathlessness in the flesh 
of Christ Jesus ; for if the flesh had been naturally 
incorruptible, and, therefore, naturally deathless, 
how could God be represented as providing that 
this flesh should not remain so long in the grave 
as " to see corruption ?" The prophecy has no 
meaning, if it be denied that Christ's body would 
have corrupted, had it continued in the sepulchre. 
We may assert, then, that in Christ's humanity, 
as in our owu, there was a tendency to dissolution; 
a tendency resulting from entailed infirmities which 
were innocent, but in no degree from sinfiilne^, 
whether derived or contracted. But, as the second 
person in the Trinity, the Lord of life and glory, 
Christ Jesus possessed an unlimited controul over 
this tendency, and might, had he pleased^ for ever 
have suspended it, or for ever have counteracted. 
And herein lay the alleged act of humility. Christ 
was unquestionably mortal ; otherwise it is most 
clear that he could not have died at all. But it is 
to the fiill as unquestionable that he must have 
been more than mortal ; otherwise death was 
unavoidable ; and where can be the humility of 
submitting to that which we have no power of 
avoiding? As mere man, he was mortal. But 
then as God, the well-spring of life to the popula* 
tion of the universe, he could for ever have with- 
stood the advances of death, and have refased it 
dominion in his own divine person. But " he 
humbled himself." In order that there might 
come down upon him the fulness of the wrath-cup, 
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and that he might exliaust the penalties which 
lx)lled, like a sea of fire, between earth and hea- 
ven, he allowed scope to that liableness to death 
which be might for ever have arrested ; and died^ 
not through any necessity^ but through the act of 
his own will ; died, inasmuch as his humanity was 
mortal; died voluntarily, inasmuch as his person 
was divine. 

And this was humility. If, on becoming man, 
he had ceased to be God, there would have been 
no humility in his death. He would only have 
submitted to what he could not have declined. 
But since, on becoming what he was not, he ceased 
not to be what he was, he brought down into the 
fashion of man all the life-giving energies which 
appertained to him as God ; and he stood on the 
earth, the wondrous combination of two natures 
in one person ; the one nature infirm and tending 
to decay, the other self-existent, and the source 
of all being throughout a crowded immensity. 

And the one nature might have eternally kept 
up the other; and, withstanding the inroads of 
disease, and pouring in fresh supplies of vitality, 
have given undecaying vigour to the mortal, per- 
petual youth to the corruptible. But how then 
could the Scriptures have been fulfilled ; and where 
would have been the expiation for the sins of a 
burdened and groaning creation ? It was an act 
of humility ; the tongue, we have told you, can- 
not express it, and the thought cannot compass it ; 
that, ** for us men and for our salvation," the Eter- 
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nal Word consented to be ^* made flesh." God 
became man. It was stupendous humility. But 
he was not yet low enough. The man must hum- 
ble himselfy humble himself even unto death ; for 
**" without shedding of blood is no remission." 
And he did humble himself. Death was avoidable, 
but he submitted ; the grave might have been 
overstepped, but he entered. 

It would not have been the working-out of 
human redemption ; and the millions with whom 
he had entered into brotherhood would have re- 
mained undelivered from their thraldom to Satan ; 
had Deity simply united itself to humanity, and 
then upheld humanity so as to enable it to defy its 
great enemy, death. There lay a curse on the 
earth's population^ and he who would be tfa^ir 
surety must do more than take their nature; he 
must carry it through the darkness and the fear- 
fulness of the realized malediction. But what else 
was this but a fresh act of humility, a new and 
unlimited stretch of condescension ?- Even whilst 
on earth, and clothed round with human flesh and 
blood, Christ Jesus was still that great " I am," 
who sustains '' all things by the word of his power," 
and out of whose fulness every rank of created 
intelligence hath, from the beginning, drawn the 
elements oT existence. And, therefore, though 
^^ found in fashion as a man/' he was all along 
infinitely superior to the necessity of human na- 
ture ; and, being able to lay down life and to take 
it again at pleasure, was only subject to death 
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because determining to die. It was then humility to 
die. It was the voluntary submission to a curse. 
It was a free-will descent from the high privilege 
of bearing on humanity through the falling my- 
riads of successive generations, and of strengthen- 
ing it to walk as the denizen of eternity, whilst 
there went forward unresisted, on the right hand 
and on the left, the mowing-down the species. 
And when, therefore/ you would describe the 
humiliation of the Son of God, think not that you 
have opened the depths of abasement when you 
have shewn him exchanging the throne of light, 
and the glory which he had with the Father, for a 
tabernacle of flesh, and companionship with the 
rebel. He went down a second abyss, we had 
almost said, as fathomless as the firsts From 
heaven to earth, who shall measure it ? But when 
on earth, when a man, there was the whole preci- 
pice of God's curse, not one hair-breadth of which 
was he necessitated to descend. And when, there- 
fore, he threw himself over this precipice, and 
sank into the grave, who will deny that there was 
a new and overwhelming display of condescension ; 
that there was performed by the God-man, even 
as there had been by the God, an act of self- 
humiliation to which we can find no parallel ; and 
that, consequently, *' being found in fashion as a 
man, Christ humbled himself, and became obedient 
unto death ?'' 

But this is not all. You have not yet completed 
the survey of the Mediator's humiliation. 
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It was wonderful self-abasement that he should 
choose to die. But the manner of the death makes 
the humility a thousand-fold more apparent. *^ He 
became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross." We wish it observed that Christ Jesofi 
was not insensible to ignominy and disgrace. He 
submitted ; but, oh ! he felt acutely and bitteriy. 
You cannot cause a sharper pang to an ingenuoos 
and upright mind than by the imputation of crime. 
The consciousness of innocence only heightens the 
smart. It is the guilty man who cares only for 
the being condetnned; the guiltless is pierced 
through and through by the being accused. And 
let it never be thought that the humanity of the 
Son of God, holy and undefiled as it was, possessed 
not this sensitiveness to disgrace. " Be ye come 
out as against a thief, with swords and staves T* vm 
a remonstrance which clearly shewed that he felt 
keenly the shame of unjust and ruffianly treatment 
And, as if it were not humiliation enough to die, 
shall he, with all this sensitiveness to disgrace, die 
the death which was, of all others^ ignominious; 
a death appropriated to the basest condition of 
the worst men, and unworthy of a freeman, what- 
ever the amount of his guiltiness ? Shall the se- 
paration of soul from body be effected by an 
execution to which none were doomed but the 
most wretched of slaves, or the most abandoned of 
miscreants ; by a punishment, too inhuman indeed 
to find place in the Jewish code, but the nearest 
approach to which, the hanging up the dead bodies 
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iminals, M^as held so infamous and execrable, 
the fearful phrase, *^ accursed by God/' was 
Led to all thus sentenced and used ? We speak 
>thing but the shame of the cross ; for it was 
hame which gave display to humility. And 
re bold to say that, after the condescension of 
in becoming man, after the condescension of 
jj-od-man in consenting to die, there was an 
f condescension, scarce inferior to the others, 
la* the death was " the death of the cross/' 
rho humbled himself in dying at all, humbled 
elf unspeakably more in dying as a male&ctor. 
ould have been humility, had he who was 
ipt from the necessity of our nature consented 
ill, as heroes fall, amid the tears of a grateful 
»le, and the applauses of an admiring world. 
>uld have been humility, had he breathed out 
;oul on the regal couch, and far-spreading 
s had felt themselves orphaned. But to be 
^nded as a spectacle between heaven and 
I ; to die a lingering death, exposed to the 
tings and revilings of a profligate multitude — 
they that see me laugh me to scorn ; they 
t out the lip, they shakt the head" — to be 
mbered with the transgressors," and expire 
. the derision and despite of his own kinsmen 
the flesh ; if the other were humility, how 
we describe this ? Yet to this, even to this, 
he Mediator condescend. " He endured," says 
^aul, ** the cross, despising the shame." He 
he shame ; otherwise there was nothing me- 
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jnorable in his bringing himself to despise it 
He despised it, not as feeling it no evil, but as 
making it of no account when set against the 
glorious results which its endurance would effect 
For it was not only necessary that he should die ; 
it was also necessary that he should die ignomi- 
niously. He must die as a criminal; we wish yoa 
to observe that. He was to die as man's substi* 
tute ; and man was a criminal, yea, the very basest. 
So that death by public sentence, death as a male- 
factor, may be said to have been required from a 
surety who stood in the place of traitors, with all 
their treason on his shoulders. The shame of the 
cross was not gratuitous. It was not enough that 
the substitute humbled himself to death ; he murt 
humble himself to a shameful death. And Christ 
Jesus did this. He could say, in the pathetic 
words of prophecy, ^^ I hid not my face from shame 
and spitting.'* And shall we doubt that, man as 
he was, keenly alive to unmerited disgrace, the 
indignities of his death added loathsomeness to the 
cup which he had undertaken to drink; and shall 
we not then confess that there was a humiliation 
in the mode of dying, over and above that of 
taking flesh, and that of permitting himself to be 
mortal ; so that the apostle's words are vindicated 
in their every letter, " being found in fashion as a 
man, he humbled himself, and became obedient 
unto deaths even the death of the cross V 

We can only, in conclusion, press on you the 
exhortation of St. Paul : *' let this mind be in you 
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which was also in Christ Jesus." He died to make 
y atonement, but he died also to seta pattern. Shall 
■ selfishness find patrons amongst you when you 
I iiave gazed on this example of disinterestedness ? 
' JShall pride be harboured, after you have seen 
Deity humbling himself, and then, as man, abasing 
himself, till there was no lower point to which he 
could descend ? And all this for us ; for you, for 
me ; for the vile, for the reprobate, for the lost f 
And what return do we make? Alas! for the 
neglect, the contempt, the coldness, the formality, 
which he who humbled himself, and agonized, and 
died the death of shame on our behalf, receives at 
our hands. Which of us is faithfully taking pat- 
tern ? Which of us, I do not say, has mastered 
and ejected pride, but is setting himself in good 
earnest, and with all the energy which might be 
brought to the work, to the wrestling with pride 
and sweeping it from the breast ? Would to God 
that this passion-season may leave us more humble, 
more self-denying, more disposed to bear one ano- 
ther's burdens, than it finds us. Would to God that 
it may write, more deeply than ever, on our hearts, 
the doctrine which is the alone engine against the 
haughtiness and self-sufficiency of the fidlen, that 
the Mediator between earth and heaven was *^ per- 
fect God and perfect man." There must be Deity 
in the rock which could bear up a foundered world. 
May none of you forget this. The young amongst 
you more especially, keep ye this diligently in 
mind. I have lived much amid the choicest assem- 
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blies of the literary youth of our land, and I know- 
fiill well how commonly the pride of talent, or the 
appetite for novelty, or the desire to be singular, 
or the aversion firom what is holy, will cause an un- 
stable mind to yield itself to the specious sophistry, 
or the licentious eflfrontery, of sceptical writings. 
I pray God that none of you be drawn within the 
eddies of that whirlpool of infidelity which rends 
into a thousand shivers the noblest barks, freighted 
with the richest lading of intellect and learning. 
Be ye watchful alike against the dogmas of an in- 
solent reasoning, and the siren strains of a volup- 
tuous poetry, and the fiend-like sneers of reprobate 
men, and the polished cavils of fashionable con- 
tempt. Let none of these seduce or scare you from 
the simplicity of the faith, and breathe blightingly 
on your allegiance, and shrivel you into that wi^ 
thered and sapless thing, the disciple of a creed 
which owns not divinity in Christ, If I durst choose 
between poison-cups, I would take Deism rather 
than Socinianism. It seems bettier to reject as 
forgery, than, having received as truth, to drain of 
meaning, to use, without reserve, the sponge and 
the thumb-screw, the one, vhen passages are too 
plain for controversy, the other, when against us 
till unmercifully tortured. May you all see that, 
unless a Mediator, more than human, had stood in 
the gap to stay the plague, the penalties of a broken 
law, unsatisfied through eternity, must have en- 
tered like fiery arrows, and scathed and maddened 
each descendant of Adam. May you all learn to 
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Dse the doctrine of the atonement as the basis of 
hope, and the motive to holiness. Thus shall this 
passion-season be a new starting-point to all of us ; 
to those who have never entered on a heavenward 
course ; to those who have entered, and then loi- 
tered ; so that none, at last, may occupy the strange 
and fearful position of men for whom a Saviour 
died, but died in vain. 



SERMON V. 



THE DOCTRINE OP THE RESURRECTION VIEWED 
IN CONNECTION WITH THAT OF THE SOUL'S 
IMMORTALITY. 



JoHN^ xi. 25. 
" Jesus said unto her^ I am the resurrection and the life.' 



2/" »» 



There is perhaps no narrative in the New Tes- 
tament more deeply interesting than that of the 
raising of Lazarus. It was nearly the last miracle 
which Jesus performed whilst sojourning on earth; 
and, as though intended for a great seal of his 
mission, you find the Saviour preparing himself, 
with extraordinary care, for this exhibition of his 
power. He had indeed on two other occasions 
raised the dead. The daughter of Jairus, and 
the widow's son of Nain, had both, at his bidding, 
been restored to life. But you will remember 
that, with regard to the former, Christ had used 
the expression, '^ the damsel is not dead but sleep- 
eth ;" and that, probably, the latter had been only 
a short time deceased when carried out for burial. 
Hence, in neither case, was the ervidence that 
death had taken place, and that the party was 
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not in a trance, so clear and decisive that no room 
WBs left for the cavils of the sceptic. And, ac* 
cordingly, there is ground of doubt whether the 
sipostles themselves were thoroughly convinced of 
Christ's power over death ; whether, that is, they 
relieved him able to recover life when once totally 
ind truly extinguished. At least, you will ob- 
^rve that, when told that Lazarus was actually 
lead, they were filled with sorrow ; and that, when 
Christ said that he would go and awaken him from 
aleep, they resolved indeed to accompany their 
master, but expected rather to be themselves 
stoned by the Jews than to see their friend brought 
back from the sepulchre. 

We may suppose, therefore, that it was with 
the design of furnishing an irresistible demonstra- 
tion of his power, that, after hearing of the illness 
[>f Lazarus, Jesus tarried two days in the place 
Inhere the message had found him. He loved 
Lazarus, and Martha and Mary his sisters. It 
must then have been the dictate of affection that 
be should hasten to the distressed family, as soon 
IS informed of their affliction. But had be reached 
Bethany before Lazarus expired, or soon after the 
catastrophe had •occurred, we may readily see that 
the same objection might have been urged against 
the miracle of restoration as in the other instances 
in which the grave had been deprived of its prey. 
Fhere would not have been incontrovertible proof 
>f actual death; and neither, therefore, would 
liere have been incontrovertible proof that Jesus 
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was ^^ the prince of life." But, by so delaying hia 
journey that he arrived not at Bethany until 
Lazarus had been four days dead, Christ cut off 
all occasion of cavil ; and thus, rendering it un- 
deniable tliat the soul had been separated from 
the body, rendered it equally undeniable, whoa 
he had wrought the miracle, that he possessed the 
power of re-uniting the two. 

As Jesus approached Bethany, he was met by 
Martha, who seems to have entertained some in- 
distinct apprehension that his prevalence with 
God, if not his own might, rendered possible, 
even then, the restoration of her brother. "I 
know that, even now, whatsoever thou wilt ask 
of God, God will give it thee." This drew from 
Jesus the saying '^ thy brother shall rise again." 
The resurrection of the body was, at this time, 
an article of the national creed, being confessed 
by the great mass of the Jews, though denied by 
the Sadducees. Hence Martha had no difficulty 
in assenting to what Jesus declared ; though she 
plainly implied that she both wished and hoped 
something more on behalf of her brother. " I 
know that he shall rise again in the resurrection 
at the last day." And now it was that, in order 
to obtain a precise declaration of faith in his 
power, Jesus addressed Martha in the words of 
our text, words of an extraordinary beauty and 
solemnity, put by the church into the mouth of 
the minister, as he m^ets the sorrowing band who 
bear a brother, or a sister, to the long home ap- 
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pointed for our race. Jesus said unto her, ^* I am 
the resurrection and the life." Martha had ex- 
pressed frankly her belief in a general resurrec* 
tion ; but she seemed not to associate this resur- 
rection with Jesus as a cause and an agent. The 
Redeemer, therefore, gathers, as it were, the 
general resurrection into Himself; and, as though 
asserting that all men shall indeed rise, but only 
through mysterious uhion with Himself, he de- 
iilares, not that he will effect the resurrection, 
f»unmoning by his voice the tenantry from the 
sepulchres, but that he is Himself that resur- 
rection ; *^ I am the resurrection, and the life." 

Now it were beside our purpose to follow 
further the narrative of the raising of Lazarus. 
We have shewn you how the words of our text 
are introduced, and we shall find that, when de- 
tached firom the context, they furnish material of 
thought amply Sufficient for a single discourse. 

It seems to us that, in claiming such titles as 
thbse which are to come under review, Christ de- 
dared himself the cause and the origin of the 
immortality of our bodies and souls. In an- 
uoilncing himself as ^^ the resurrection," he must 
be considered as stating that he alone effects the 
wondrous result of the corruptible putting on in- 
sorruption. In announcing himself as ^' the life," 
he equally stated that he endows the spirit with 
its h&ppiness, yea rather with its existence, through 
eternity. If Christ had only tiermed himself '* the 
resurrection,'* we might haVe considered him as 

K 
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merely to the body ; asserting it to be a 
consequence on his work of mediation that the 
dust of ages shall again quicken into life. But 
when He terms himself also ** the life/' we cannot 
but suppose a reference to the immortality of the 
soul, so that this noble and sublime fact is, ia 
some way, associated with the achievements of re- 
demption. 

We are accustomed, indeed, to think that the 
immortality of the soul is independent on the 
atonement ; so that, although had there been tio 
redemption there would have been no resntrecticm, 
the principle within us would have remained vsif 
quenched, subsisting for ever, and for ever acces* 
sible to pain and penalty. We shall not pause to 
examine the justice or injustice of the opinioB. 
We shall only remark that the existence of the 
soul is, undoubtedly, as dependent upon God ^ 
that of the body; that no spirit, except Deity 
himself, can be necessarily, and inherency, im- 
mortal ; and that if it should please the Almi^ty 
to put an arrest on those momentary outgoh^ of 
life which flow from himself, and permeate the 
universe, he would instantly once more be done 
in infinity, and one vast bankruptcy of being 'Ove^ 
spread all the provinces of creation. There seems 
no reason, if we may thus speak, in the natiae of 
things, why the soul should not die. Her life is e 
derived life, and a dependent ; and that which is 
derived and dependent may, of course, cease to be, 
at the will of the author and upholder. And it is 
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fiur beyond us to ascertain what term of being 
woold have been assigned to the soul, had there 
arisen no champion and surety of the fallen. We 
"flurow ourselves into a region of speculation, across 
vfaich tibere runs no discernible pathway, when we 
enquire whether there would have been an anni- 
hilation, supposing there had not been a redemp- 
tion of man. We can only say that the soul has 
fiot, aiui cannot have, any more than the body, the 
sources of vitality in herself. We caa, therefore, 
■ee the possibility, if not prove the certainty, that 
it is only because ^' the word was made flesh," and 
struggled for us and died, that the human spirit is 
unquenchable, and that the principle, which distin- 
goidies us from Ihe brutes, shall retain everiast- 
ingly its steength and its majesty. 

But without travelling into speculative questions, 
we wish to take our te^t as a revelation, or an- 
Qonncemeni;, of the immortality of the soul ; and 
to examine how, by joining the terms, resurrection 
and life, Christ made up what was wanting in the 
caJcnlations of natural religion when turned on 
determining this grand article of faith. 

Now widi tiuA as our chief object of discourse, 
we shall endeavour^ first of all, to shew briefly the 
aceuni^y wth which Christ may be designated 
'^* liie Resurrection.^' We shall then, in the second 
place, attempt to prove that the resurrection of 
the body is a great element in the demonstration 
of ^ the life,'' the immortality of the soul. 

We begin by reminding you of a fact, not easily 

k2 
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to be overlooked^ that the resurrection is, in the 
very strictest sense, a consequence on redemption. 
Had not Christ undertaken the suretyship of bur 
race, there would never have come a time when 
the dead shall be raised. If there had been no in- 
terposition on behalf of the fallen, whatever had 
become of the souls of men, their bodies must have 
remained under the tyranny of death. The original 
curse was a curse of death on the whole man. 
And it cannot be argued that the curse of the 
body's death could allow, so long as unrepealed, 
the body's resurrection. So that we may lay it 
down as an undisputed truth that Christ Jesus 
achieved man's resurrection. He was, emphati- 
cally, the author of man's resurrection. Without 
Christ, and apart from that redemption of our 
nature which he wrought out by obedience and 
suffering, there would have been no resurrection. 
It is just because the Eternal Son took our nature 
into union with his own, and endured therein the 
curse provoked by disobedience, that a time is yet 
to arrive when the buried generations shall throw 
off the dishonours of corruption. 

But we are ready to allow that the proving 
Christ the cause, or the author of the resurrection, 
is not, in strict truth, the proving him that resur- 
rection itself. There must be some broad sense in 
which it holds good that the resurrection of Christ 
was the resurrection of all men; otherwise it 
would be hard to vindicate the thorough accuracy 
of our text. And if you call to mind the statement 
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of St. Pkiul, ** since by man came death, by man 
oame also the resurrection of the dead/' you will 
perceive that the resurrection came by Christ, in 
exactly the same manner as death had come by 
Adam. Now we know that death came by Adam 
as the representative of human nature; and we, 
therefore, infer that the resurrection came by 
Christ as the representative of human nature. 
Retaining always his divine personality, the se- 
cond person of the Trinity took our nature into 
union with his own ; and in all his obedience, and 
in all his suffering, occupied this nature in the cha- 
racter, and with the properties, of a head. When 
he obeyed, it was the nature, and not a human 
person which obeyed. When he suffered, it was 
the nature, and not a human person which suffered. 
So that, when he died, he died as our head ; and 
when he rose, he rose also as our head. And thus, 
keeping up the alleged parallel between Adam and 
Christ, as every man dies because concerned in the 
disobedience of the one, so he rises because in- 
cluded in the ransom of the other. Human nature 
having been crucified, and buried, and raised in 
Jesus, all who partake of this nature partake of it 
in the state into which it has been brought by a 
Mediator, a state of rescue from the power of the 
grave, and not of continuance in its dark disho- 
nours. The nature had most literally died in 
Adam, and this nature did as literally revive in 
Christ. Christ carried it through all its scenes of 
trial, and toil, and temptation, up to the closing 
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scene of anguish and death; and then he went 
down in it into the chambers of its Icmely siutnbers ', 
and there he brake into shivers the chain which 
bound it and kept it motionless ; and he brought 
it triumphantly back, the mortal immortali2ed« the 
decaying imperishable ; and ^^ I am the Resurrec- 
tion" was then the proclamation to a wondering 
universe. 

We trench not, in the smallest degree, on the 
special privileges of the godly, when we assert 
that there is a link which unites Chriirf: with every 
individual of the vast family of man ; and tfaot^ in 
virtue of this link, the graves of the earth shall, at 
the last day, be rifled of their tenantry. The 
assertion is that of St. Paul : ^^ Forasmuch then 
as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, he 
also himself likewise took part of the seme, that 
through death he might destroy him that had the 
power of death." So that the Redeemer made 
himself bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh ; 
and he thus united himself with every dweller upon 
the globe ; and, as a consequence on such unions 
that which he wrought out for his own fleshy he 
wrought out for all flesh ; making, at one and the 
same time, and by one and the same act, his own 
immortal, and that of all immortal. He was then, 
literally, *'the Resurrection." His resurrection 
was the resurrection of the nature ; and the resur* 
rection of the nature was the resurrection of all 
men. Oh ! it is an amazing contemplation, one 
to which even thought must fail always to do jus- 
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the. The first Adam just laid the blighting hand 
of disobedience on the root of human nature ; and 
the countless millions of shoots, which were to 
spring up and cover the earth, were stricken with 
corruption, and eould grow only to wither and 
decay. The second Adam nurtured the root in 
righteousness, and watered it with blood. And, 
lo ! a vivifying sap went up into every the most 
distant branch ; and over this sap death wields no 
power ; for the sap goes down with the branch into 
the bosom of the earth, and, at God's appointed 
time, shall quicken it afresh, and cause it to arise 
indestructible through eternity. It would be quite 
inconsistent with the resurrection of the nature — 
and this it is, you observe, which makes Christ 
*♦ the Resurrection"— that any individual, par- 
taking that nature, should continue for ever cased 
up in the sepulchre. And if there never moved 
upon this earth beings who give ear to the tidings 
of salvation; if the successive generations of man- 
kind, without a lonely exception, laughed to scorn 
the proffers of mercy and forgiveness ; still this 
desperate and unvarying infidelity would have no 
effect on the resmrrection of the species. The 
bond of flesh is not to be rent by any of the acts of 
ithe most daring rebellion. And in virtue of this 
union, sure as that the Mediator rose, sure as that 
he shall return and sit, in awful pomp, on the 
judgementHseat, so sure is it that the earth shall yet 
heave at every pore; and that, even had it re- 
•i^ived.in deposit the bodies of none save the un- 
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righteous and the infidel, it would give up the dust 
with a most faithful accuracy ; so that the buried 
would arise, imperishable in bone and sinew ; and 
the despisers of Christ, being of one flesh with 
him, must share in the resurrection of that flesh, 
though, not being of one spirit, they shall have no 
part in its glorification. 

You see, then, that Christ is more than the 
efficient cause of the resurrection ; that he is the 
resurrection ; ^' I am the Resurrection/' And we 
cannot quit this portion of our subject, without 
again striving to impress upon you the augustness 
^d sublimity of the ascertained fiust. The untold 
myriads of our lineage rose in the resurrection of 
the new head of our race. Never, oh never, would' 
the sheeted reliques of mankind have walked forth 
from the vaults and the church-yards ; never firom 
the valley and the mountain would there have 
started the millions who have fiillen in the battle* 
tug; never would the giant^caverns of the un&* 
tbomed ocean have yielded up the midtitudes who 
were swept firom the earth when its wickedness 
grew desperate, or whom stranded navies have 
bequeathed to the guardianship of the deep ; never 
would the dislocated and decomposed body have 
shaken ofi^ its dishonours, and stood out in strength 
and in symmetry, bone coming again to bone, and 
sinews binding them, and skin covering them ; had 
not He, who so occupied the nature that he could 
act for the race, descended, in his prowess and 
his purity, into the chambers of death, and scatter- 
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ing the seeds of a new existence throughout their 
&r-spreading ranges, abandoned them to gloom 
and silence till a fixed and on-coming day ; ap- 
pointing that then the seeds should suddenly ger- 
minate into a rich harvest of undying bodies ; and 
the walls of the chambers, falling flat at the 
tmmpet-blast of judgement, disclose the swarming 
armies of the buried marching onwards to the 
" great white throne." 

But we shall not dwell longer on the fact that 
Christ Jesus is *^ the Resurrection." Our second 
topic of discourse presents most of difficulty ; and 
we shall, therefore, give it the remainder of our 
time. 

We wish to take our text as an announcement 
of the immortality of the soul, and to examine 
hoWy by joining the terms resurrection and life, 
Cluist supplied what was wanting in the calcu- 
lations of natural religion. Now we hold no terms 
with those who, through an overwrought zeal for 
the honour of the Gospel, would depreciate those 
atrugglings after knowledge which characterized 
the days preceding Christianity. There arose, at 
times, men, gifted above their fellows, who threw 
themselves boldly into the surrounding darkness, 
and brought out sparklings of truth which they 
sliewed to a wondering, yet doubting, world. Thus 
the immortality of the soul was certainly held by 
sundry of the ancient philosophers. And though 
there might be much error compounded with truth, 
and much feebleness in the notions entertained of 
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spiritual subsistence, it was a great tritnaph on the 
part of the soul that she did at all shake off the 
trammels of flesh, and, soaring upwards, snatch 
something like proof of her own high destinies. 

We believe that amongst those who enjoyed not 
the advantages of revelation there was no suspicion 
of a resurrection, but there was, at least, a surmise 
of life. We say a surmise of life. For if you 
ex^amine carefully the limit to which unaided dis- 
covery might be pushed, you will find cause to 
think that a shrewd guess, or a brilliant conjecture, 
is the highest attainment of natural religion. That 
mere matter can never have consciousness ; that 
mere matter can never feel ; that, by no consti- 
tution and adjustment of its atoms, can mere matter 
become capable of acts of understanding and rea* 
son; we can have no hesitation in saying that 
these are self-evident truths of which no candid 
mind will ask a demonstration. The mind is its 
own witness that it is something more than matter. 
And when men have thus proved themselves in 
part immaterial, they have made a long advance 
towards proving themselves immortal. They have 
ascertained, at least, the existence of a principle 
which, not being matter, will not necessarily be 
affected by the dissolution of matter. And having 
once determined that there is a portion of man 
adapted for the soaring away from the ruins of 
matter, let attention be given to the scrutiny of 
this portion, and it will be found so capable of 
noble performances, so fitted for the contemplatioii 
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of tiiingB spiritual and divine, that it ghall commend 
itself to the enquirer as destined to the attainments 
of a loftier existence. So that we are certain upon 
the point that man might prove himself in part 
immaterial, and, therefore, capable of existence 
when separate from matter. And we are persuaded 
yet further, that having shewn himself capable of 
a future existence, he might also shew himself ca^ 
pable of an immortal ; there being ample reason 
on the side of the opinion, that the principle, which 
could survive at all, might go on surviving for ever. 
. Now this is a brief outline of the argument 
which might be pursued for the soid's immortality. 
Man might reason up from matter as insensible 
to himself as sensible. He might conclude that, 
since what is wholly material can never think, he 
himself^ as being able to think, must be, in part, 
immaterial. And the moment he has made out 
the point of an immaterial principle actuating 
matter, he may bring to bear a vast assemblage 
of proofs, derived alike from the aspirings of this 
principle and the attributes of God, all con- 
firmatory of the notion that the immaterial shall 
survive when tlie material has been worn down 
and sepulchred. 

But we think that when a man had reasoned up 
to a capacity of immortality, he would have 
reached the furthest possible point. We think 
that natural religion could just shew him that he 
might live for ever, but certainly not that he 
would live for ever. He might have been wrought 
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into a persuasion that the principle within hi 
was not necessarily subjected to death. But h^ 
could not have assured himself that God would not 
consign this principle to death. It is one thing 
to prove a principle capable of immortality, and 
quite another to prove that God will allow it to 
be immortal. And if man had brought into the 
account the misdoings of his life ; if he had re* 
membered how grievously he had permitted the 
immaterial to be the slave of the material, giving 
no homage to the ethereal and magnificent prin- 
ciple, but binding it basely down within the frame- 
work of flesh ; why, we may suppose there would 
have come upon him the fear, we had almost 
said the hope, that, by an act of omnipotence, 
God would terminate the existence of that which 
might have been everlasting, and, sending a 
cankerworm into the long-dishonoured germ, for- 
bid the soul to shoot upwards a plant of immor- 
tality. 

So that we again say that a capacity of immor- 
tality, but not a certainty of immortality, would 
be, probably, the highest discovery arrived at by 
natural religion. And just here it was that the 
Gospel came in, and, bringing man tidings from 
the Father of Spirits, informed him of the irre- 
vocable appointment that the soul, like Deity of 
which it is the spark, shall go not out and wax 
not dim. Revealed religion approached as the 
auxiliary to natural ; and, confirming all its dis- 
coveries of man's capacity of immortality, re- 
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moved all doubts as to his destinies being ever 
lasting. And thus it were fair to contend that, up 
to the coming of Christ, man had done nothing 
more than carry himself to the border-line of 
eternity ; and that there he stood, a disembodied 
spirit ; full of the amazing consciousness that, if 
permitted to spring into the unbounded expanse, 
he should never be mastered by the immensity of 
flight ; but hampered, all the while, by the sus- 
picion that there might go out against him a 
decree of the Omnipotent, binding down the 
wings of the soul, and forbidding this expatiation 
over the for ever and for ever of Godhead. So 
that the Gospel, though it taught not man that he 
might be, assuredly did teach him that he should 
be immortal. It brought him not the first tidings 
of an immaterial principle, but, certainly, it first 
informed him that nothing should interfere with 
the immaterial becoming the eternal. 

Now you will observe that it has been the 
object of these remarks to show you that natural 
religion did much, and at the same time left much 
. undone, in regard to the disclosures of a future 
state to man. We have striven, therefore, to 
show you a point up to which discovery might be 
pushed without aid from revelation, but at which, 
if not thus assisted, it must come necessarily to a 
standi And now, if you would bring these state- 
ments into connection with our text, we may again 
say that natural religion had a surmise of life, but 
no suspicion of a resurrection ; that if Christ had 
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only said '^ I am the life/' he would have left i^ 
darkness and perplexity the question of the soul'# 
immortality ; but that by combinii^ two titles, bf 
calling himself ^^ the resurrection and the life,'' 
he removed the difficulties from that question, aad 
brought to light the immortality. We wish yoa 
to be clear on this great point. We shall, there- 
fore, examine how natural religion came to be 
deficient, and how the statement of our text 
supplied what was wanting. 

Now we see no better method of pFOsecuting ' 
this enquiry than die putting one's-self into die 
position of a man who has no guidance but that 
of natural religion. If there had never shone 
on me the beams of the Gospel, and if I could 
only gather my arguments from what I felt widrio 
myself, and from what I saw occurring around met 
I might advance, step by step, through some sooh 
process as the following. I am not wholly a 
material thing. I can perceive, and reason, and 
remember. I am conscious to myself of powers 
which it is impossible that mere matter, howerar 
wrought up or moulded, could possess or exercise. 
There must, then, be within me an immaterial 
principle, a something which is not matter, a 
soul, an invisible, mysterious, powerful, pervading 
thing. And this soul, I feel that it struggles after 
immortality. I feel that it urges me to die 
practice of virtue, however painful ; and that it 
warns me against the pursuit of vice, iiowever 
pleasant. I feel that it acts upon me by motives, 
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deriTed iflrom the properties of a God, but which 
lose all their point and power, unless I am here* 
a.fter to be judged and dealt with according to 
n^y actions* And if natural reli^on have thus 
enabled me, at the least, to conjecture that there 
aliall come a judgement, and a state of retribution, 
vrhat is it which puts an arrest on my searchings, 
a.nd forbids my going onward to certainty "? We 
ireply wiihout hesitation, death. Natural religion 
<2annot overleap the grave. It is just the fact of 
'kbe body's dissolution, of the taking down of this 
fleshly tabernacle, of the resolution of bone and 
Sesh and sinew into dust ; it is just this fact which 
^shakes r11 my calculations of a judgement, and 
throws a darkness not to be penetrated round 
*' life and immortality." And why so ? Why, 
mft^ shewing that I am immaterial; why^ after 
proving that a part of myself spurns from it decay, 
Rud is not necessarily affected by the breaking-up 
xX the body ; why should death interfere with my 
conviction of die certainties of judgement and 
febibution ? We hold the reason to be simple 
and easily defined. If there shall come a judge- 
ment, of course the beings judged must be the 
very beings who have lived on this earth, ff 
1here 'shall come a retribution, of course the 
beings rewarded or punished must be the \ery 
beings who have been virtuous or vicious in this 
present existence. There can be nothing clearer 
than that the individuals judged, and the indir 
viduals recompensed, must be the very individuals 
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who have here moved and acted, the sons and the 
daughters of humanity. But how can they be ? 
The soul is not the man. There must be the ma- 
terial, as well as the immaterial, to make up man. 
The vicious person cannot be the suffering person, 
and the virtuous person cannot be the exalted 
person, and neither can be the tried person, unless 
body and soul stand tc^iher at the tribunal, con^ 
stituting hereafter the very person which they 
constitute here. And if natural religion know 
nothing of a resurrection— and it does know 
nothing, the resurrection being purely an article 
of revelation — we hold that natural religion must 
here be thrown out of all her calculations, and that 
confusion and doubt will be the result of her best 
searchings after truth. 

I see that if there be a judgement hereafter, the 
individuals judged must be the very individuals 
who have obeyed here, or disobeyed here. But 
if the material part be dissolved, and there remain 
nothing but the immaterial, they are not, and they 
cannot be, the very same individuals. The soul, 
we again say, is not the man. And if the soul, 
by itself, stand in judgement, it is not the man 
who stands in judgement. And if the man stand 
not in judgement^ there is no putting of the ob^ 
dient, or the offending being upon trial. So that 
there is at once an overthrow of the reasoning by 
which I had sustained the expectation that the 
future comes charged with the actings of a mighty 
jurisdiction. I cannot master the mysteries of the 
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sepulchre. I may have sat down in one of the 

solitudes of nature ; and I may have gazed on a 

firmament and a landscape which seemed to burn 

with divinity ; and I may have heard the whisper* 

ings of a more than human voice, telling me that 

I am destined for companionship with the bright 

tenantry of a far lovelier scene ; and I may then 

have pondered on myself; there may have throb* 

bed within me the pulses of eternity ; I may have 

felt the soarings of the immaterial^ and I may have 

risen thrilling with the thought that I should yet 

find myself the immortal. But if, when I went 

fi)rth to mix again with my fellows, the splendid 

thought still crowding every chamber of the spirit, 

I met the spectacle of the dead borne along to 

their burial ; why, this demonstration of human 

mortality would be as a thunder-cloud passing over 

Qiy brilliant contemplations; and I should not 

know how to believe myself reserved for endless 

^otments, when I saw one of my own lineage 

coffined and sepulchred. How can this buried 

tnan be judged ? How can he be put upon trial ? 

Bis soul may be judged, his soul may be put upon 

trial. But the soul is not himself. And if it be 

Bot himself who is judged, judgement proceeds not 

«X2Cording to the rigours of justice, and, therefore, 

not according to the attributes of Deity. 

And thus the grand reason why natural religion 
cannot fully demonstrate a judgement to come, 
and a state of retribution, seems to be that it can-^ 
not demonstrate, nay rather, that it cannot even 
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suspect, the resurrection of the body. The great 
difficulty, whilst man is left to discover for himseU; 
is how to bring upon the platform of the future the 
identical beings who are shattered by death. So 
that unless you introduce " the resurrection," you 
will not make intelligible ^^ the life." The shewing 
that the body will rise is indispensable to the 
shewing, not indeed that the soul is capable of 
immortality, but that her immortality can consist, 
as it must consist, with judgement and retribution. 
We contend, therefore, that the great clearing-up 
of the soul's immortality was Christ's combining 
the titles of our texU " I am the resurrection 
and the life." Let man be assured that his body 
shall rise, and there is an end to those difficulties 
which thronged round him when observing that 
his body must die. Thus it was ^^ the resurrec- 
tion " which turned a flood of brightness on " ibt 
life." The main thing wanted, in order that men 
might be assured of immortality, was a grappling 
with death. It was the shewing that there should 
be no lasting separation between soul and body. It 
was the exhibiting the sepulchres emptied of their 
vast population, and giving up the dust remoulded 
into human shape. And this it was which the 
Mediator effected, not so much by announcement 
as by action, not so much by preaching resurrec- 
tion and life, as by being ^^ the resurrection and 
the life." He went down to the grave in the 
weakness of humanity, but, at the same time, in 
the might of Deity. And, designing to pour forth 
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a torrent of Instre on the life, the everlasting life 
of man» oh, he did not bid the firmament cleave 
asmider, and the constellations of eternity shine 
out in their majesties, and dazzle and blind an 
overawed creation. He rose up, a moral giant, 
from his grave-clothes ; and, proving death van- 
quished in his own strong-hold, left the vacant 
sepulchre as a centre of light to the dwellers on 
this planet. He took not the suns and systems 
which crowd immensity in order to form one 
brilliant cataract which, rushing down in its 
glories, might sweep away darkness from the 
benighted race of the apostate. But he came 
forth from the tomb, masterfiil and victorious; 
and the place where he had lain became the focus 
of the rays of the long-hidden truth; and the 
fragments of his grave-stone were the stars from 
which flashed the immortality of man. 

It was by teaching men that they should rise 
again, it was by being himself " the resurrection^" 
that he taught them they should live with the life 
of immortality. This was bringing the missing 
element into the attempted demonstration; for 
this was proving that the complete man shall stand 
to be judged at the judgment-seat of God. And 
thus it is, we again say, that the combination of 
titles in our teict makes the passage an intelligible 
revelation of the soul's immortality. And prophets 
might have stood upon the earth, proclaiming to 
the nations that every individual carried within 
himself a principle imperishable and uncon* 

l2 
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querable ; they might have spoken of a vast 
solemn scene of assize ; and they might have < 
jured men by the bliss and the glory, the fire 
the shame, of never-ending allotments ; but d< 
and uncertainty must have overcast the fut 
unless they could have bidden their audi< 
anticipate a time when the whole globe, its m< 
tains^ its deserts, its cities, its oceans, shall s 
resolved into the elements of humankind, 
millions of eyes look up from a million cha 
and long-severed spirits rush down to the ^ 
tenements which had encased them in the daj 
probation ; aye, prophets would have spokei 
vain of judgement and immortality, unless * 
could have told out this marvellous leaping 
life of whatsoever hath been man; and n 
could the cloud and the mist have been re 
away from the boundless hereafter, had there 
arisen a being who could declare, and make ^ 
the declaration, ^^ I am the resurrection and 
life." 

Now we have been induced to treat on 
inspiriting words of our text by the considers 
that death has, of late, been unusually busy in 
metropolis and its environs, and that, there! 
such a subject of address seemed peculiarly ct 
lated to interest your feelings. We thank t 
and we praise thee, O Lord our Redeemer, 
thou hast " abolished death/* We laud and i 
nify thy glorious name, that thou hast wres 
with our tyrant in the citadel of his empire ; 
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that, if we believe upon thee, death has, for us, 
been spoiled of its power, so that " O grave where 
-is thy victory, O death where is thy sting," may 
burst from omr lips as we expect the dissolution of 
" our earthly house of this tabernacle." What is 
it but sin, unpardoned and wrath-deserving sin, 
which gives death its fearfulness "? It is not the 
mere separation of soul from body, though we 
own this to be awful and unnatural, worthy man's 
abhorrence, as causing him, for a while, to cease 
to be man. It is not the reduction of this flesh 
into original elements^ earth to earth, fire to fire, 
water to water, which makes death so terrible, 
, compelling the most stout-hearted to shrink back 
from his approaches. It is because death is a 
consequence on sin, and this one consequence 
involves others a thousand-fold more tremendous, 
a sea of anger, and waves of fire, and the des- 
perate anguish of a storm-tossed spirit ; it is on 
. this account that death is appalling ; and they 
who could contentedly, and even cheerfully, depart 
from a world which has mocked them, and de- 
ceived them, and wearied them, oh they cannot 
face a God whom they have disobeyed, and neg- 
.lected, and scorned. 

And if, then, there be the taking away of sin ; if 
iniquity be blotted out as a cloud, and trans- 
gression as a thick cloud ; is not all its bitterness 
abstracted from death ? And if, yet further, in 
addition to the pardon of sin, there have been 
.imparted to man a " right to the tree of life," 
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fio that there are reserved for him in heaven tbie 
splendours of immortality; is not the terrible 
wrenched a\vay from death ? But is not sin par- 
doned through the blood-shedding of Jesus ; and 
is not glory secured to us through the intercession 
of Jesus? And where then is the tongue bold 
enough to deny that death is virtually abolished 
unto those who believe on '* the resurrection and 
the life ?" Oh, the smile can rest brijghtly on a 
dying man's cheek, and the words of rapture can 
flow from his lips, and his eye can be on angel 
forms waiting to take charge of his spirit, and his 
ear can catch the minstrelsy of cherubim ; and 
what are these but trophies — conquerors of earth, 
and statesmen, and philosophers, can ye match 
these trophies ? — of ** the resurrection and the 
life?" 

We look not, indeed, always for triumph and 
rapture on the death-beds of the righteous* We 
hold it to be wrong to expect, necessarily, en- 
couragement for ourselves from good men in the 
act of dissolution. They require encouragement. 
Christ, when in his agony, did not strengthen 
others ; he needed an angel to strengthen himself. 
But if there be not ecstasy, there is that composed- 
ness, in departing believers, which shews that 
** the everlasting arms" ere under them and aroimd 
ihem. It is a beautiful thing to see a Christian 
die. The confession, whilst there is strength to 
articulate, that God is faithful to his promises ; the 
&int pressure of the hand, giving the same testi- 
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mony when the tongue can no longer do its office ; 
the motion of the lips, inducing you to bend down, 
so that you catch broken syllables of expressions 
such as this, ^* come, Lord Jesus, come quickly ;" 
these make the chamber in which the righteous 
die one of the most privileged scenes upon earth ; 
and he who can be present, and gather no assu- 
rance that death is fettered and manacled, even 
whilst grasping the believer, must be either inacr 
cessible to moral evidence, or insensible to the 
most heart-touchii^ appeal. 

One after another is withdrawn from the chiurch 
below, and heaven is gathering into its capacious 
t)osom the company of the justified. We feel our 
loss when those whose experience qualified them 
to teach, and whose life was a sermon to a neigh- 
bourhood, are removed to the courts of the church 
above. But we " sorrow not, even as others which 
have no hope/' as we mark the breaches which 
death makes on the right hand and on the left. 
We may, indeed, think that " the righteous is 
taken away from the evil to come," and that we 
ourselves are left to struggle through approaching 
days of fear and perplexity. Be it so. We are 
not alone. He who is ^^ the resurrection and the 
life'' leads us on to the battle and the grave. It 
might accord better with our natural feelings that 
they who have instructed us by example, and 
cheered by exhortation, should remain to counsel 
and to animate, when the tide of war swells highest, 
and the voice of blasphemy is loudest. We feel 
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that we can but ill spare the matured piety of the 
veteran Christian, and the glowing devotion of 
younger disciples. Yet we will say with Asa, 
when there came against him Zerah the Ethiopian, 
with an host of a hundred thousand and three hun- 
dred chariots, ^^ Lord, it is nothing with thee to 
help whether with many, or with them that have 
no power ; help us, O Lord our God, for we rest 
on thee, and in thy name we go against this mut 
titude." 

" The resurrection and the life** these are thy 
magnificent titles, captain of our salvation ! And, 
therefore, we commit to thee body and soul ; for 
thou hast redeemed both, and thou wilt advance 
both to the noblest and most splendid of portions. 
Who quails and shrinks, scared by the despotism 
of death ? Who amongst you fears the dashings 
of those cold black waters which roll between us 
and the promised land ^ Men and brethren, grasp 
your own privileges. Men and brethren, Christ 
Jesus has " abolished death ;'* will ye, by your faith- 
lessness, throw strength into the skeleton, and give 
back empire to the dethroned and destroyed? 
Yes, " the resurrection and the life'* ** abolished 
death." Ye must indeed die, and so fax death re- 
mains undestroyed. But if the terrible be destroyed 
when it can no longer terrify, and if the injurious 
be destroyed when it can no longer injure ; if the 
enemy be abolished when it does the work of a 
friend, and if the tyrant be abolished when per- 
forming the offices of a servant ; if the repulsive 
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be destroyed when we can welcome it, and if the 
odious be destroyed when we can embrace it ; if 
the quicksand be abolished when we can walk it 
and sink not, if the fire be abolished when we can 
pass through it and be scorched not, if the poison 
be abolished when we can drink it and be hurt not ; 
then is death destroyed, then is death abolished, 
to all who believe on ^^ the resurrection and the 
life ; *' and the noble prophecy is fulfilled (bear 
witness, ye groups of the ransomed, bending down 
from your high citadel of triumph), '* O Death, I will 
be thy plagues; Grave, I will be thy destruction.'* 
** I heard a voice from heaven"— oh ! for the 
angePs tongue that words so beautiful might have 
all their melodiousness — " saying unto me, write, 
blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from 
henceforth ; yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labours, and their works do follow 
them.'* It is yet but a little while, and we shall be 
delivered from the burden and the conflict, and, with 
all those who have preceded us in the righteous 
stru^le, enjoy the deep raptures of a Mediator's 
presence. Then, reunited to the friends with 
whom we took sweet counsel upon earth, we shall 
recount our toil only to heighten our ecstasy, and 
call to mind the tug and the din of the war, only 
that, with a more bounding throb, and a richer 
song, we may feel and celebrate the wonders of 
redemption. And when the morning of the first 
resurrection breaks on this long-disordered and 
groaning creation, then shall our tpxt be under- 
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stood in all its majesty, and in all its marvel ; ancz 
then shall the words, whose syllables mingle sc= 
often with the funeral knell that we are disposecj 
to carve them on the cypress-tree rather than on 
the palm, ** I am the resurrection and the life/' 
form the chorus of that noble anthem which those 
for whom Christ ^^ died and rose and revived" shall 
chaunt as they march from judgment to glory. 

We add nothing more. We shew you the pri- 
vileges of the right^us. We tell you that if you 
would die their death, you must live their life. 
And, conjuring you, by the memory of tliose who 
have gone hence in the fedth of the Redeemer, that 
ye " run with patience the race set before you," 
we send you to your homes with the comforting 
words which succeed our text, ^^ he that believedi 
on me, though he were dead, yet shall he live; 
and whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall 
never die ; believest thou this ?" God forbid there 
should be one of you refusing to answer with 
Martha, *' yea. Lord, yea." 



SERMON VI 



THE POWER OF WICKEDNESS AND RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS TO REPRODUCE THEMSELVES. 



Galatians vi. 7. 
** For whatsoever a man soweth^ that shall he also reap." 

You may be all aware that what is tenned the 
rgument from analogy has been carried out to 
reat length by thinking men, and that much of 
16 strongest witness for Christianity has been 
on on this field of investigation. It is altogether 
most curious and profitable inquiry which sets 
self to the tracing out resemblances between 
atural things and spiritual, and which thus pro- 
oses to establish, at the least, a probability that 
reation and Christianity have one and the same 
uthor. And we think that we shall not overstep 
be limits of truth, if we declare that nature 
rears the appearance of having been actuaUy 
esigned for the illustration of the Bible. We 
►elieve that he who, with a devout mind, searches 
Qost diligently into the beauties and mysteries 
tf the material world, will find himself met con- 
•tantly by exhibitions which seem to him the 
>ages of scripture written in the stars, and the 
brests, and the waters, of this creation. There 
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is such a sameness of dealing characteristick of 
the natural and the spiritual, that the Bible may 
be read in the outspread of the landscape, and 
the operations of agriculture ; whilst, conversely, 
the laws obeyed by this earth and its productions 
may be traced as pervading the appointments of 
revelation. It were beside our purpose to go at 
length into demonstration of this coincidence. 
But you may all perceive, assuming its existence, 
that the furnished argument is clear and con- 
vincing. If there run the same principle through 
natural things and spiritual, through the book of 
nature and the Bible, we vindicate the same 
authorship to both, and prove, with an almost 
geometrick precision, that the God of creation is 
also the God of Christianity. I look on the natural 
firmament with its glorious inlay of stars ; and it 
is unto me as the breastplate of the great high 
priest, ** ardent with gems oracular,*' from which, 
as from the urim and thummim on Aaron's ephod, 
come messages full of divinity. And when I turn 
to the page of scripture, and perceive the nicest 
resemblance between the characters in which this 
page is written, and those which glitter before me 
on the crowded concave, I feel that, in trusting 
myself to the declarations of the Bible, I cling to 
Him who speaks to me from every point, and by 
every splendour, of the visible universe, whose 
voice is in the marchings of planets, and the 
rushing of whose melodies is in the wings of the 
day-light. 
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Bat, though we go not mto the general inquiry, 
we take one great principle, the principle of a 
resurrection, and we affirm, in illustration of what 
has been advanced, that it runs alike through 
God's natural and spiritual dealings. Just as God 
kth appointed that man's body, after mouldering 
avray, shall come forth quickened and renewed, 
80 has he ordained that the seed, after corrupting 
in the ground, shall yield a harvest of the like 
iind with itself. It is, moreover, God's ordinary 
course to allow an apparent destruction as pre- 
paratory, or introductory to, complete success or 
JTenovation. He does not permit the springing 
Dp, until there has been, on human calculation, 
^ thorough withering away. So that the maxim 
tuight be shewn to hold universally good, " that 
>¥hich thou sowest is not quickened, except it 
ft^t die." We may observe yet further that, as 
"^ith the husbandman, if he sow the corn, he 
shall reap the com, and if he sow the weed, he 
shall reap the weed; thus with myself as a 
responsible agent, if I sow the corruptible, I 
shall reap the corruptible ; and if I sow the im- 
perishable, I shall reap the imperishable. The 
seed reproduces itself. This is the fact, in re* 
ference to spiritual things, on which we would 
&sten your attention ; ** whatsoever a man soweth, 
that also shall he reap." 

Now we are all, to a certain extent, &miliar 
with this principle ; for it is forced on our notice 
by every-day occurrences. We observe that a 
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dissolute and reckless youth is ordinarily followed 
by a premature and miserable old age. We see 
that honesty and industry win commonly comfort 
and respect; and that, on the contrary, levity 
and a want of carefulness produce pauperism and 
disrepute. And yet further, unless we go over to 
the ranks of infidelity, we cannot question that a 
course of disobedience to God is earning man's 
eternal destruction, whilst, through submission to 
the revealed will of his Maker, there is secured 
admittance into a glorious heritage. We are thus 
aware that there runs through the Creator's 
dealings with our race the principle of an identity, 
or sameness, between the things' which man sows 
and those which he reaps. But we Ihink it pos- 
sible that we may have contented ourselves with 
too superficial a view of this principle ; and tiiat, 
through not searching into what may be termed its 
philosophy, we allow much that is important to 
elude observation. The seed sown in the earth 
goes on, as it were, by a sort of natural process, 
and without direct interference firora God, to yield 
seed of the same description with itself. And we 
wish it well observed whether there be not in 
spiritual things an analogy the most perfect to 
what thus takes place in natural. We think that, 
upon a careful examination, you will find ground«> 
work of belief that the simile holds good in every 
possible respect ; so that what a man sows, if left 
to its own vegetating powers, will yield, naturally, 
a harvest of its own kind and description. 
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We shall study to establish this point in regard, 
fint of all, to the present scene of probation; and, 
secondly, to the future scene of recompense. 

We begin with the present scene of probation, 
and will put you in possession of the exact point 
to be made out, by referring you to the instance of 
Fharoah. We know that whilst God was acting 
on the Egyptians by the awful apparatus of plague 
and prodigy, he is often said to have hardened 
Pharoah's heart, so that the monarch refused to 
let Israel go. And it is a great question to decide, 
whether God actually interfered to strengthen and 
confirm the obstinacy of Fharoah, or only left the 
king to the workings of his own heart, as knowing 
that one degree of unbelief would generate another 
and a stauncher. It seems to us at variance with 
all that is revealed of the Creator, to suppose him 
urging on the wicked in his wickedness, or bringing 
any engine to bear on the ungodly which shall 
make them more desperate in rebellion. Gt>d 
willeth not the death of any sinner. And though, 
after long striving with an individual, after plying 
him with the various excitements which are best 
calculated to stir a rational, and agitate an im- 
mortal being, he may withdraw all the aids of the 
Spirit, and so give him over to that worst of all 
tyrants, himself; yet this, we contend, must be the 
extreme thing ever done by the Almighty to man, 
the leaving him, but not the constraining him, to 
do eviL And when, therefore, it is said that God 
hardened Pharoah's h^sui, and when the expres- 
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sion is repeated, so as to mark a continiied and 
on-going hardening, we have no other idea of ihe 
meaning than that God, moved by the obstinacy 
of Pharoah, withdrew from him, gradually, all the 
restraints of his grace ; and that as these restraints 
were more and more removed, the heart of the 
king was more and more hardened. We look upon 
the instance as a precise illustration of the imiii 
that *^ whatsoever a ma^ soweth, that shall he also 
reap/' Pharoah sowed obstinacy, and Pharoeh 
reaped obstinacy. The seed was put into the soil; 
and there was no need, any more than with the 
grain of com, that God should interfere with any 
new power. Nothing more was required than that 
the seed should be left to vegetate, to act out its 
own nature. And though God, had he pleased, 
might have counteracted this nature, yet, when he 
resolved to give up Pharoah to his unbelief, he 
had nothing to do but to let alone this nature. The 
seed of infidelity, which Pharoah had sown when 
he rejected the first miracles, was left to itself, and 
to its own vegetation. It sent up, accordingly, a 
harvest of its own kind, a harvest of infidelity, and 
Pharoah was not to be persuaded by any of the 
subsequent miracles. So that, when the monarch 
went on from one degree of hardness to another, 
till at length, advancing through the cold ranks 
of the prostrated first-bom, he piursued across a 
blackened and devastated territory, the people 
for whose emancipation there had been the visi* 
ble making bare of the arm of Omnipotence, he 
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imA not an instance — perish the thought— of a 
man compelled by his Maker to offend and be lost; 
tmt simply a witness to the truth of the principle, 
that ^* whatsoever a nutn soweth, that also shall he 
i€ap." 

Now that which took place in the case of this 
%yptian is, we argue, precisely what occurs in 
regard generally to the impenitent. God destroys 
uo man. Every man who is destroyed must destroy 
himself. When a man stifles an admonition of 
conscience, he may fairly be said to sow the stiflings 
of conscience. And when conscience admonishes 
liim the next time, it will be more feebly and 
&intly. There will be a less felt difficulty in overr 
powering the admonition. And the feebleness of 
remonstrance, and the facility of resistance, these 
will increase on every repetition ; not because God 
interferes to make the man callous, but because 
the thing sown was stifling of conscience, and 
therefore the thing reaped is stifling of conscience. 
The Holy Spirit strives with every man. Con- 
science is but the voice of Deity heard above th# 
din of human passions. But let conscience be re- 
sisted, and the Spirit is grieved. Then, as with 
Pharoah, there is an abstraction of that influence 
by which evil is kept under. And thus there is a 
less and less counteraction to the vegetating power 
of the seed, and, therefore, a more and more 
abundant upspringing of that which was sown. So 
that, though there must be a direct and mighty 
interference of Deity for the salvation of a man, 
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there is no such interference for his destruction* 
God must sow the seed of regeneration, and enable 
a man, according to the phraseology of the verse 
succeeding our text, to sow •** to the Spirit." But 
man sows for himself the seed of impenitence, and 
of himself, ^'he soweth to his flesh." And what 
he sows, he reaps. If» as he grows older, he grow 
more confirmed in his wickedness; if warnings 
come upon him with less and less energy ; if the 
solemnities of the judgement lose more and more 
their power of alarming him, and the terrors of 
hell their power of afirighting him ; why, the man 
is nothing else but an exhibition of the thickening 
of the harvest of which himself sowed the seed^ 
and he puts forth, in this his confirmed and settled 
impenitence, a demonstration, legible by every 
careful observer, that there needs no apparatus for 
the turning a man gradually from the clay to the 
adamant, over and above the apparatus of his own 
heart, left to itself, and let alone to harden. 

We greatly desire that you should rightly under- 
stand what the agency is through which the soul 
is destroyed. It is not that God hath sent out a 
decree against a man. It is not that he throws a 
darkness before his eyes which cannot be pene- 
trated, and a chilness into his blood which cannot 
be thawed, and a torpor into his limbs which cannot 
be overcome. Harvest-time bringing an abundant 
produce of what was sown in the seed-time, this, 
we contend, is the sum-total of the mystery. God 
interferes not, as it were, with the processes of 
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Bature. He opposes not, or, to speak more cor- 
lectly, he withdraws gradually his opposition to^ 
the vegetation of the seed. And this is all. There 
is nothing more needed. You resist a motion of 
the Spirit. Well then, this facilitates further re- 
sistance. He who has resisted once will have less 
difficulty in resisting the second time, and less 
than that the third time, and less than that the 
fourth time. So that there comes a harvest of re- 
sistances, and all from the single grain of the first 
resistance. You indulge yourself once in a known 
siUi Why, you will be more easily overpowered 
by the second temptation, and again more easily 
by the third, and again more easily by the fourth. 
And what is this but a harvest of sinful indul- 
gences, and all from the one grain of the first in- 
dulgence? You omit some portion of spiritual 
exercises, of prayer, or of the study of the word. 
The omission will grow upon you. You will omit 
more to-morrow, and more the next day, and still 
more the next. And thus there will be a harvest 
of omissions, and all from the solitary grain of the 
first omission. And if, through the germinating 
power ofthat which man sows, he proceed naturally 
from bad to worse; if resistance produce resis- 
tance, and indulgence indulgence, and omission 
omission, shall it be denied that the sinner, 
throughout the whole history of his experience, 
throughout his progress across the waste of worldli- 
ness and obduracy and impenitence, passing on, a» 
he does, to successive stages of indifierence to God ; 
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and fool-hardiness, and recklessness, is nothing else 
but the mower of the fruits of his own husbandryt 
and thus witnesses, with a power which outdoes all 
the power of language, that " whatsoever a man 
soweth, that also shall he reap ?" 

It is in this manner that we go into what we 
term the philosophy of our text when applied to 
the present scene of probation. We take the seed 
in the soil. We shew you that, by a natural pro- 
cess, without the interference of God, and simply 
through his ceasing to counteract the tendencies, 
there is produced a wide crop of the same grain as 
was sown. And thus, all kinds of opposition to 
God propagating themselves, he who becomes 
wrought up into an infidel hardihood, or lulled 
into a sepulchral apathy, is nothing but the sower 
living on to be the reaper, the husbandman in the 
successive stages of an agriculture wherein the 
ploughing, and the planting, and the gathering, 
are all his own achievement, and all his own de- 
struction. 

Now we have confined ourselves to the suppo- 
sition that the thing sown is wickedness. But you 
will see at once that, with a mere verbal alteration, 
whatever has been advanced illustrates our text 
when the thing sown is righteousness. If a man 
resist temptation, there will be a facility of resist- 
ing ever augmenting as he goes on with self-denial. 
Every new achievement of principle will smooth 
the way to future achievements of the like kind ; 
and the fruit of each moral victory— ^for we may 
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coimder the victory as a seed that is sown-^is to. 
phce us on loftier vantage-ground for the triumphs 
of righteousness in days yet to come* We cannot 
perform a virtuous act, without gaining fresh sinew 
for the service of virtue, just as we cannot perform 
a vicious, without riveting faster to ourselves the 
fetters of vice. And, assuredly, if there be thus 
such a growing strength in habit that every action 
makes way for its repetition, we may declare of 
virtue and righteousness that they reproduce them- 
selves; and is not this the same thing as proving 
that what we sow, that also do we reap "? 

We would yet further remark, under this head 
of discourse, that the principle of reaping what we 
sow is specially to be traced through all the work- 
ings of philanthropy. We are persuaded that if 
fin eminently charitable man experience great 
reverse of circumstances, so that from having 
been the affluent and the benefactor he become the 
needy and dependent, he would attract towards 
himself, in his distress, all the sympathies of a 
neighbourhood. And whilst the great man, who 
had had nothing but his greatness to recommend 
him, would be unpitied or uncared-for in disaster ; 
and the avaricious man, who had grasped tightly 
his wealth, would meet only ridicule when it had 
isjscaped from his hold; the philanthropic man, 
who had used his riches as a steward, would form;, 
in his penury, a sort of focus for the kindlincsjj 
of a thousand hearts ; and multitudes would press 
forward to tender him the succour which he had 
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once given to others ; and thus there would he a 
mighty reaping into his own granaries of that very 
seed which he had been assiduous in sowing. 

We go on to observe that it is the marvellous 
property of spiritual things, though we can scarcely 
affirm it of natural, that the effort to teach ihem 
to others gives enlargement to our own sphere of 
information. We are persuaded that the most 
experienced Christian cannot sit down with the 
neglected and grossly ignorant labourer ; nay, not 
with the child in a Sunday or Infimt-scfaooi ; and 
strive to explain and enforce the great truths of 
the Bible, without finding his own views of the 
Gospel amplified and cleared through this engage- 
ment in the business of tuition. The mere trying 
to make a point plain to another will oftentimes 
make it far plainer than ever to ourselves. In 
illustrating a doctrine of Scripture, in endeavouring 
to brii^ it down to the level of a weak or undis- 
ciplined understanding, you will find that doctrine 
presenting itself to your own minds with a new 
power and an unimagined beauty ; and though you 
may have read the standard writers on theology, 
and mastered the essays of the most learned di- 
vines, yet shall such fresh and vigorous apprehen- 
sions of truth be derived often from the effort to 
press it home on the intellect and conscience of 
the ignorant, that you shall pronounce the cottage 
of the untaught peasant your best school-house, 
and the questions even of a child your most search- 
ing catechisings on the majestic things and the 
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tuysterious of our faith. And as you tell over to 
tie poor cottager the story of the incarnation and 
crucifixion, and inform him of the nature and 
^ffbcts of Adam's apostasy ; or even find yourself 
X'equired to adduce more elementary truths, press- 
ing on the neglected man the being of a God, and 
the immortality of the soul; oh ! it shall constantly 
<X5cur that you will feel a keener sense than ever 
of the preciousness of Christ, or a greater awe at 
the majesties of Jehovah, or a loftier bounding of 
spirit at the thought of your own deathlessness ; 
and if you feel tempted to count it strange that in 
teaehing another you teach also yourself, and that 
you carry away from your intercourse with the 
mechanic, or the child, such an accession to yoiu* 
own knowledge, or your own love, as shall seem to 
make you the indebted party, and not the obliging ; 
then you have only to remember, and the remem- 
brance will sweep away surprise, that it is a fixed 
appointment of the Almighty, that " whatsoever a 
man soweth, that also shall he reap/' 

In respect, moreover, to alms-giving, we may 
assert that there is evidently such a present advan- 
tage in communicating of our temporal good things, 
that the giver becomes the receiver, and thus the 
principle under review finds a fresh illustration. 
The general comfort and security of society depend 
so greatly on the well-being of the lower orders, 
that the rich consult most for themselves when they 
consult most for the poor. There must be rest- 
lessness and anxiety in the palace whilst misery 
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oppresses the great mass of a population. And 
every effort to increase the happiness, and heightenu 
the character of the poor, will tell powerfully on 
the condition of those by whom it is made ; seeing-" 
that the contentment and good order of the pea-= 
santry of a country give value to the revenues of^ 
its nobles and merchants. For our own part, we 
never look on a public hospital or infirmary,— 
we never behold the alms-houses into which old 
age may be received, and the asylums which 
have been thrown up on all sides for the widow 
and the orphan, without feeling that, however 
generously the rich come forward to the relief^ 
of the poor, they advantage themselves whilst 
providing for the suffering and destitute. These 
buildings, which are the best diadem of our coun- 
try, not only bring blessings on the land by serving, 
it may be, as electrical conductors which turn from 
us many flashes of the lightning of wrath, but, 
being as centres whence~ succours are sent through 
distressed portions of our community, they are 
fostering-places of kindly dispositions towards the 
wealthier ranks, and may, therefore, be so con- 
sidered as structures in which a kingdom's pros- 
perity is nursed, that the fittest inscription over 
their gateways would be this, " whatsoever a man 
soweth, that also shall he reap." 

Now before we turn to the second topic of dis- 
course, we would make a close application of 
some of our foregoing statements. You perceive 
the likelihood, or rather the certainty, to^4>e, that. 
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in all cases, there will be a self-propagating power 
in evil, so that the wrong done shall be parent to 
^ line of misdoings. We have shewn you, for 
example, that to stifle a conviction is the first step 
in a pathway which leads directly to stupefaction 
of conscience. And we desire to fasten on this 
iact, and so to exhibit it that all may discern their 
near concernment therewith. We remark that 
men will flock in crowds to the public preaching 
of the word, though the master natural passion, 
whatsoever it be, retains undisputed the lordship 
of their spirits. And this passion may be avarice, 
or it may be voluptuousness, or ambition, or 
envy, or pride. But, however characterized, the 
dominant lust is brought into the sanctuary, and 
exposed, so to speak,, to the exorcisms of the 
preacher. And who shall say what a disturbing 
force the sermon will oftentimes put forth against 
the master*passion ; and how frequently the word 
of the living God, delivered in earnestness and 
affection, shall have almost made a breach in the 
strong-holds of Satan? Aye, we believe that 
often, when a minister, gathering himself up in 
the strength of his master, launches the thunder- 
bolt of truth against vice and unrighteousness, 
ihere is a vast stirring of heart through the 
listening assembly ; and that as he reasons of 
** righteousness, temperance, and judgement to 
come," though the natural ear catch no sounds ef 
anxiety and alarm, attendant angels, who watch 
the workings of the gospel, hear the deep beatings 
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of many souls, and almost start at the bounding 
throb of aroused and agitated spirits. If Satan 
ever tremble for his ascendancy, it is when the 
preacher has riveted the attention of the un-» 
converted individual; and, after describing and 
denouncing the covetous, or pouring out tba 
torrent of his speech on an exhibition of the 
voluptuary, or exposing the madness and misery 
of , the proud, comes donn on that individual with 
the startling announcement, *^ thou art the man«'- 
And the individual will go away from the sanc- 
tuary, convinced of the necessity of subduing the 
master-passion ; and he will form, and for a while 
act upon, the resolution of wrestling against jHride, 
or of mortifying lust, or of renouncing avarice. 
But he will proceed in his own strength, and, 
having no consciousness of the inabilities of his 
nature, will not seek to God's Spirit for assistance, 
In a little time, therefore, aU the impression wears 
away. He saw only the danger of siri ; he went 
not on to see its vileness. And the mind soon 
habituates itself, or soon grows indifferent, to ihd 
contemplation of danger, and, above all, when 
perhaps distant. Hence the man will return 
quickly to his old haunts. And whether it be to 
money-making that he again gives himself, or to 
sensuality, or to ambition ; he will enter on the 
pursuit with an eagerness heightened by ab* 
stinence ; and thus the result shall be practically 
the same, as though, having sown moral stupor, 
he were reaping in a harvest tremendously luxu- 
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riant. And, oh, if the man, after this renounce-^ 
ment, and restoration, of the master-passion, 
come again to the sanctuary ; and if again the 
preacher denounce, with a righteous vehemence, 
every working of ungodliness ; and the fire be in 
his eye, and the thunder on his tongue, as he 
makes a stand for God, and for truth, against a 
reckless and semi-infidel generation; alas, the 
man who has felt convictions, and sown their 
stiflings, wUl be more inaccessible than ever, and 
more impervious. He will have been hardened 
through the vegetating process which has gone on 
in his soul. A far mightier apparatus than before 
will be required to make the lightest impression. 
And when you think that there the man is now 
sitting, unmoved by the terrors of the word, that 
he can listen with indifference to the very truths 
which once agitated him, and that, as a conse- 
quence on the reproduction of the seed, there is 
more of the marble in his composition than before, 
and more of the ice, and more of the iron, so that 
the likelihood of salvation is fearfully diminished^ 
ye can need no other warning against trifling with 
convictions, and so making light of the appoint- 
ment, that ^^ whatsoever a man soweth, that also 
shall he reap." 

But we proposed to examine, in the second 
place, the application of the principle of our 
text to the future scene of recompense. There 
can be no question that the reference of the 
apostle is, specially, to the retributions of another 
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state of being. The present life is emphatically 
the seed-time, the next life the harvest-time. 
And the matter we now have in hand is the ascer- 
taining, whether it be by the natural process of 
the thing sown yielding the thing reaped that 
sinfulness here shall give torment her€^fter. 

You will observe that, in shewing the appli- 
cation of the principle under review to the present 
scene of probation, we proved that the utmost 
iiiiich God does towards confirming a man in 
impenitence is the leaving him to himself, the 
withdrawing from him gradually the remon* 
strances of his Spirit. The man is literally his 
own hardener, and, therefore, literally his own 
destroyer. And we now inquire, whether or no 
he will be his own punisher ? We seem required, 
if we would maintain rigidly the principle of our 
text, to suppose that what is reaped in the future 
shall be identical with what is sown in the present. 
It cannot be questioned that this is a fair repre* 
sentation. The seed reproduces itself* It is the 
same grain which the sower scatters, and the 
reaper collects. We may, therefore, lay it down 
as the statement of our text, that what is reaped 
in the next life shall be literally of the same kind 
with what is sown in this life. But if this be 
correct, it must follow that a man's sinfiiliiess 
shall be a man's punishment. And there is no lack 
of scriptural evidence on the side of the opinion, 
that the leaving the wicked, throughout eternity, 
tp their mutual recriminations, to the working 
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and boilings of over-wrought passions, to the 

scorpion-sting of an undying remorse, and all the 

native and inborn agonies of vice; that this, 

vifliout the interference of a divinely-sent ministry 

of vengeance, may make that pandemonium 

which is sketched to us by all that is terrible and 

ghastly in imagery ; and that tormenting, only 

through giving up the sinner to be his own 

tormentor, God may fulfil all the ends of a 

retributive economy, awarding to wickedness its 

merited condemnation, and displaying to the 

universe the dreadfulness of rebellion. 

It may be, we say, that there shall be required 
no direct interferences on the part of God. It 
may be that the Almighty shall not commis- 
sion an avenging train to goad and lacerate the 
lost. The sinner is hardened by being left to 
himself ; and may it not be that the sinner shall 
be punished by being left to himself ? We think 
assuredly that the passage before us leads straight- 
ways to such a conclusion. We may have habi- 
tuated ourselves to the idea that God, as it 
were, shall take into his own hands the punish- 
ment of the condemned, and that, standing over 
them as the executioner of the sentence, he will 
visit body and soul with the inflictions of wrath. 
But it consists far better with the character of 
God that judgements should be viewed as the 
natural produce of sinfulness, so that, without any 
divine interference, the sinfulness will generate 
the judgements. Let sinfulness alone, and it will 
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become punishment. Such is, probably, the true 
account of this awful matter. The thing reaped 
is the thing sown. And if the thing sown be sin* 
fulness, and if the thing reaped be punishment, 
then the punishment, after all, must be the sinfal" 
ness ; and that fearful apparatus of torture which 
b spoken of in scripture, the apparatus of a worm 
that dieth not, and of a fire that is not quenched, 
this may be just a man's own guilt, the things 
sown in this mortal life sprung up and waving in 
an immortal harvest. We think this a point of 
great moment. It were comparatively little to say 
of an individual who sells himself to work evil, 
and carries it with a high hand and a brazen front 
against the Lord of the whole earth, that he 
shuts himself up to a certain and definite destruc- 
tion. The thrilling truth is, that, in working 
iniquity, he sows for himself anguish. He gives 
not way to a new desire, he allows not a fresh 
victory to lust, without multiplying the amount 
of final torment. By every excursion of passion, 
and by every indulgence of an unhallowed craving, 
and by all the misdoings of a hardened or dissolute 
life^ he may be literally said to pour into the 
granary of his future destinies the goads and 
stings which shall madden his spirit. He lays tip 
more food for self-reproach. He widens the field 
over which thought will pass in bitterness, and 
mow down remorse. He teaches the worm to be 
ingenious in excruciating, by tasking his wit that 
he may be ingenious in sinning — ^for some men. 
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as the prophet saith — and it is a wonderfiil ex* 

pression — ** are wise to do evil." And thus, his 

iniquities opening, as it were, fresh inlets for the 

approaches of vengeance, with the growth of 

wickedness will be the growth of punishment; 

and at last it will appear that his resistance to 

convictions, his neglect of opportunities, and his 

determined enslavement to evil, have literally 

worked for him ^^ a far more exceeding and eternal 

weight" of despair. 

Btit eveb this expresses not clearly and fully 
what seems taught by our text. We are searching 
for an identity 6r sameness between what is sown 
and what is reaped. We, therefore, yet further ob- 
serve that it may not be needful that a material rack 
should be prepared for the body, and fiery spirits 
gnaw upon the soul. It may not be needful that 
the Creator should appoint distinct and extrane- 
ous arrangements for torture. Let what we call 
the husbandry of wickedness go forward ; let the 
sinner reap what the sinner has sown ; and there 
is a harvest of anguish for ever to be gathered. 
Who discerns not that punishment may thus be 
sinfulness, and that, therefore, the principle of 
our text may hold good, to the very letter, in a 
scene of retribution V A man " sows to the 
flesh;" this is the apostle's description of sinful- 
ness. He is " of the flesh to reap corruption;" 
this is his description of punishment. He " sows 
to the flesh " by pampering the lusts of the flesh ; 
and he " reaps of the flesh," when these pampered 
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lusts £Edl on him with fresh cravings, and denmni 
of him fresh gratifications. But suppose tlus 
reaping continued in the next life, and is not the 
man mowing down a harvest of agony ? Let aU 
those passions and desires, which it has been the 
man's business upon earth to indulge, hunger and 
thirst for gratification hereafter, and will ye seek 
elsewhere for the parched tongue beseeching 
fruitlessly one drop of water "? Let the envious 
man keep his envy, and the jealous man his 
jealousy, and the revengeful man his revengeful- 
ness ; and each has a worm which shall eat o\i 
everlastingly the very core of his soul. Let the 
miser have still his thoughts upon gold, and the 
drunkard his upon the wine-cup, and the sensualist 
his upon voluptuousness ; and a fire-sheet is round 
each which shall never be extinguished. We 
know not whether it be possible to conjure up a 
more terrific image of a lost man than by sup* 
posing him everlastingly preyed upon by the 
master-lust which has here held him in bondage^ 
We think that you have before you the spectacle 
of a being hunted, as it were, by a never-wearied 
fiend, when you imagine that there rages in the 
licentious and profligate, only wrought into a fiury 
which has no parallel upon earth, that very passion 
which it was the concern of a life-time to indulge, 
but which it must now be the employment of an 
eternity to deny. We are persuaded that you 
reach the summit of all that is tremendous in con- 
ception, when you suppose a man consigned to 
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tyranny of a lust whiph cannot be conquered, 
! which cannot be gratified. It is, literally, 
'lendering him to a worot. which dies not^ to a 
which is quenched not* And whilst the lupj, 
} the pi^rt of f^ ceasele^ tormentor, the man, 
3le logger to indulge it, wUl writhe in remorse 
iving endowed it with spyereignty ; and thus 
e. will gQ on (thoqghnot in our power to cou- 
B, and, O God, grant it may never be pur 
p experience) the cravings of passion with the 
reproachings of the soul ; and the torn and 
3d creature . shall for ever long to gratify lust, 
for ever bewail his madness in gratifying it. 
pw you must perceive that in thus sketching 
possible nature of future retribution, we only 
1 that " whatsoever a man soweth, that also 
I he reap." We prove that sinfulness may be 
shment, so that the things reaped shall be 
tical with the things sown, according to the 
Is of the prpphet Hosea, " they have sown the 
I, and they shall reap the whirlwind." AYo 
on that the rigid application of the pripiciple 
ir text requires us to suppose the retribution 
^e ungodly the natural produce of their actions. 
^ npt, perhaps, be that God will interpose 
an apparatus of judgments^ any ipore than^Q 
interposies with an app^-ratus for harden^qg, 
mfirming in impenitence. Indifference, if le^ 
3, will produce obduracy ; and obduracy , if let 
5, wUl produce torment. Obdnypicy is indif* 
ifse multiplied ; and thus ij; is the hary^ti|t frpgi 

N 
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tibe grain. Torment is obduracy perpetuated and 
bemoaned; and this again is harvest— r-the grain 
reproduced, but with thorns round the ear. Thus 
from first to last ^^ whatsoever a man soweth, that 
also does he reap." We should be disposed to 
plead for the sound divinity, as well as the fine 
poetry, of words which Milton puts into the mouth 
of Satan when approaching to the survey of Para- 
dise. " Which way I fly is hell ; myself an hell." 
"Myself an hell!'* It is the very idea which we 
have extracted from our text ; the idea of a lost 
creature being his own tormentor, his own place 
of torment. There shall be needed no retinue of 
wrath to heap on the fuel, or tighten the rack, or 
sharpen the goad. He cannot escape from himself, 
and himself is hell. 

We would add that our text is not the only 
scriptural passage which intimates that sinfulness 
shall spring up into punishment, exactly as the 
seed sown produces the harvest. In the first chap- 
ter of the Book of Proverbs, the eternal wisdom 
marks out in terrible language the doom of the 
scorners. " I also will laugh at your calamity, 
and mock when your fear cometh." And then, 
when he would describe their exact punishment, 
he says, " they shall eat of the firuit of their own 
way, and be filled with their own devices.'* They 
reap, you see, what they sowed. Their torments 
are "their own devices." We have a similar ex- 
pression in the Book of Job, " even as.I have seen, 
they that plough iniquity and sow wickedness reap 
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tbe same." Thus again in the Book of Proverbs, 
''the backslider in heart shall be filled M^ith his 
own ways/' We may add that solemn verse in 
the last chapter of the Book of Revelations, which 
seems to us exactly to the point. It is spoken in 
the prospect of Christ's immediate appearing. 
*^' He that is unjust, let him be unjust still ; and he 
which is filthy, let him be filthy still ; and he that 
is righteous, let him be righteous still ; and he that 
is holy, let him be holy still." The master-pro- 
perty is here represented as remaining the master- 
property. The unjust continues for ever the un- 
just ; the filthy for ever the filthy. So that the 
indulged principle keeps fest its ascendancy, as 
though, according to our foregoing supposition, it 
is to become the tormenting principle. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristick never departs. When it 
can no longer be served and gratified by its slave, 
it wreaks its disappointment tremendously on its 
victim. 

There is thus a precise agreement between our 
textj as now expounded, and other portions of the 
Bible which refer to the same topic. We have 
indeed, as you will observe, dealt chiefly with the 
sowing and the reaping of the wicked, and but just 
alluded to those of the righteous. It would not, 
however, be difficult to prove to you that, inas«- 
much as holiness is happiness, godliness shall be 
reward, even as sinfulness shall be punishment. 
And it is clear that the apostle designed to include 
both cases under his statement, for he subjoins as 

n2 
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its illustration, ^^ he that soweth to his flesh, simll 
of the flesh reap corruption ; but he that sowedi 
to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life everlas^ 
ing.'' We cannot indeed plead, in the second case, 
for as rigid an application of the principle as in 
the first. We cannot argue, that is, for what we 
call the natural process of vegetation. There must 
be constant interferences on the part of Deity. 
God himself, rather than man, is the sower. And 
unless God were continually busy with the sieed,it 
could never germinate, and send up a harvest of 
glory. We think that this distinction of the cases 
is intimated by St. Paul. The one inan sows "to. 
the flesh;" himself the husbandman, himself the 
territory. The other sows " to the Spirit," to ihie 
Holy Ghost ; and here there is a superinduced soil 
which differs altogether from the natural. But if 
there be not, in each case, precisely the same, 
there is sufficient, rigour of application to bear out 
the assertion of our text. We remember that it 
was ** a crown of righteousness" which sparkled 
before St. Paul; and we may, therefore, believe 
that the righteousness, which God's grace has 
nourished in the heart, will grow into recompense, 
just as the wickedness, in which the transgressor 
has indulged, will shoot into torment. So that, 
although it were easy to speak at greater length 
on the case of true believers, we may lay it down 
as a demonstrated truth, whether respect be had 
to the godly or the disobedient of the earth, that 
^' whatsoever a man soweth, thatalso shall he reap." 
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Aad now, what mean ye to reap in that grand 
.htrvest-<lay, the day of judgment ? Every one of 
)?ou is flowing either to the flesh, or to the Spirit; 
aad. every one of you must, hereafter, take the 
sickle. in his hand, and mow down tlie produce of 
bis husbandry. We will speak no longer on things 
3f terror. We have said enough to alarm the in- 
iifferent And we pray God that the careless 
unongst you may find these words of the prophet 
ihging in their ears, when they lie down to rest 
his night, ^^ the harvest is passed, the summer is 
aided, and we are not saved." But, ere we con- 
dude, we would address a word to the men of 
jod, and animate them to the toils of tillage by 
he hopes of reaping. We know that it is with 
anch opposition from indwelling corruption, with 
nany thwartings from Satan and yo^r own evil 
kearts,.that ye prosecute the work of breaking up 
:our fallow ground, and sowing to yourselves in 
ighteousness. Ye have to deal with a stubborn soil. 
the prophet Amosasks, ^^ shall horses run upon 
he rock, will one plough there with oxen V Yet 
bis is precisely what you have to do. It is the 
ock, " the heart of stone," which you must bring 
ito cultivation. Yet be ye not dismayed. Above 
11 things, pause not as though doubtful whether 
prosecute a labour which seems to grow as it is 
erformed. " No man, having put his hand to the 
lough, and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of 
eaven." Rather comfort yourselves with that 
eautiful declaration of the Psalmist, " they that 
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SOW in tears shall reap in joy/' Rather call to 
mind the saying of the apostle, " ye are God's hus- 
bandry/' It is God who, by his Spirit, ploughs the 
ground, and sows the seed, and imparts the in- 
fluences of sun and shower. ^^ My Father," said 
Jesus, ^'is the husbandman;'' and can ye not fed 
assured that He will give the increase ? Lfook ye 
on to the harvest-time. What though the winter 
be dreary and long, and there seem no shooting of 
the fig-tree to tell you that summer is nigh ? Christ 
shall yet speak to his church in that loveliest of 
poetry, *' Lo, the winter is past, the rain is over 
and gone, the flowers appear on the earth, the time 
of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of 
the turtle is heard in the land." Then shall be 
the harvest. We cannot tell you the glory of the 
things which ye shall reap. We cannot shew you 
the wavings of the golden com. But this we 
know, that ^^the sufferings of this present time 
are not worthy to be compared with the glory that 
shall be revealed in us ;" and, therefore, brethren 
beloved in the Lord, "be ye not weary in well- 
doing, for in due season we shall reap if we &int 
not." 



SERMON VIL 



THE POWER OP RELIGION TO STRENGTHEN THE 

HUMAN INTELLECT. 



PsALMSy cxix. 130. 

** The entraace of thy words giveth light ; it giveth under- 
standing to the simple.'* 

There is no point of view under which the 
Bible can be surveyed, and not commend itself to 
thinking minds as a wonderful book and a pre- 
cious. Travelling down to us across the waste of 
&r-off centuries, it brings the history of times 
which must otherwise have been given up to 
conjecture and fable. Instructing us as to the 
creation of the magnificent universe, and defining 
the authorship of that rich furniture, as well 
material as intellectual, with which this universe 
is stored, it delivers our minds from those vague 
and unsatisfying theories which reason, unaided 
in her searchings, proposed M'ith respect to the 
origin of all things. Opening up, moreover, a 
sublime and simple system of theology, it eman- 
cipates the world from degrading superstitions 
which, dishonouring Deity by the representations 
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propounded of his character, turn vice into virtue, 
and so banish what is praiseworthy from hmnan 
society. 

And thus, if you kept out of sight the more 
important ends subserved by the disclosures of 
the Bible, there would be no single gift for which 
men stood so indebted to the Almighty as for the 
revelation of himself in the pages of scripture., 
The great engine of civilization is still the written 
word of the Most High. And if you visit a tribe 
of our race in the lowest depths of barbarism, and 
desire to bring up the debased creatures, and 
place them on their just level in the scale of 
existence, it is not by the enactments of earthly 
legislation, any more than by the tyrftnniziiigs of 
earthly might, that you may look to bring speedily 
round the wished-for result. The eflFective ma- 
chinery is Christianity, and Christianity alone. 
Propagate the tenets of this religion, as f egistefed 
in the Bible, and a mighty regeneration will g6 
out over the face of the -long-degraded com- 
munity. 

We need hardly appeal, in proof of this ».ssei^ 
tion, to the records of the eflFects of missionary 
enterprise. You are all aware that, in tniiny 
instances, a great change has been WWtight, by 
the labours of faithful and self-deny iiig men, on 
the savage clans amongst which they have settled. 
We omit, for the present, the incalculable iSidvan- 
tages consequent on the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, when another state "of being is brought 
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into the account. We consider men simply with 
respect to their sojourning upon earth ; and we 
contend that the revohition effected in temporal 
affairs should win, even from those who prize not 
its disclosures in regard to eternal the warmest 
admiration for the Bible. There has succeeded 
to lawlessness and violence the beautiful scenery 
of good order and peace. The rude beings, wont 
to wander to and fro, alternately the prey and the 
scourge of neighbouring tribes, have settled down 
to the quiet occupations of industry ; and, gather- 
ing themselves into villages, and plying at the 
businesses of handicraft or agriculture, have pre- 
sented the aspect of a well-disciplined society in 
3xchange for that of a roving and piratical horde. 
find when a district which has heretofore, both 
nmrally and physically, been little better than a 
lesert, puts forth in all its outspread the tokens 
)f a vigorous culture, and the sabbath-bell sum- 
oions from scattered cottages a smiling population, 
finked together by friendship, and happy in all 
the sweetnesses of domestic charities ; why, the 
infidel must be something less than a man, if, 
(vith all his contempt for the Bible as a revelation 
from God, he refuse to admire and esteem it as a 
noble engine for uplifting humanity from its deep 
degradations. 

But we wish rather to draw off your thoughts 
(rom what the Bible has done for society at large, 
and to fix them on what it effects for individuals. 
It follows, of course, that, since society is the 
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aggregate of individuals, what the Bible does for 
the mass is mainly the swn of what it does sepa- 
rately for the units. An effect upon society pre- 
supposes an effect on its component members in 
their individual capacities; it being imposaUe 
that the whole should be changed except by ihe 
change of its parts*. 

Now we are persuaded that there is no book by 
the perusal of which the mind is so much strength- 
ened, and so much enlarged, as it is by the perusal 
of the Bible. We deal not yet with the case of 
the man who, being under the teachings of God's 
Spirit, has the truths of revelation opened up to 
him in their gigantic and overwhelming force. 
We shall come afterwards to the consideration of 
the circumstances of the converted ; we confine 
ourselves, for the present, to those of the uncon- 
verted. We require nothing but an admission of 
the truth of scripture ; so that he who reads its 
declarations, and statements, receives them as he 
would those of a writer of acknowledged veracity. 
And what we contend is, that the study of the 
Bible, even when supposed without influence on 
the soul, is calculated, far more than any other 
study, to enlarge the mind, and strengthen the 
intellect. There is nothing so likely to elevate, 
and endow with new vigour, our faculties, as the 
bringing them into contact with stupendous truths, 
and the setting them to grasp and measure those 
truths. If the human mind grow dwarfish and 
enfeebled, it is, ordinarily, because left to deal 
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tpith common-place facts, and never summoned to 
the effort of taking the span and altitude of broad 
and lofty disclosures. The understanding will 
gradually bring itself down to the dimensions of 
the matters with which alone it is familiarized, 
till, having long been habituated to contracting 
its powers, it shall lose, wellnigh, tlie ability of 
expanding them. 

But if it be for the enlargement of the mind, 
and ihe strengthening of its faculties, that ac- 
quaintance should be made with ponderous and 
fer-spreading truths, it must be clear that know- 
ledge of the Bible outdoes all other knowledge in 
bringing round such result. We deny not that 
great effects may be wrought on the peasantry of 
a land by that wondrous diflusion of general in- 
formation which is now going forward through 
the instrumentality of the press. It is not possible 
that our penny magazines should be carrying to 
the workshop of the artisan,, and the cottage of 
the labourer, an actual library of varied intelli- 
gence, without producing a universal outstretch 
of mind, whether for good, or whether for evil. 
But if a population could be made a Bible-reading 
population, we argue that it would be made a far 
more thinking, and a far more intelligent popu- 
lation, than it will ever become through the 
turning its attention on simplified sciences and 
abbreviated histories. If I desired to enlarge a 
man's mind, I should like to fasten it on the truth 
that God never had beginning, and never shall 
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have end. I would set it to the receiving this 
truth, and to the grappling with it. I know that^ 
in endeavouring to comprehend this truth, the 
mind will be quickly mastered, and that, in at- 
tempting to push on to its boundary-lines, it will 
fall down, wearied with travel, and see infinity 
still stretching beyond it. But the effort will have 
been a grand mental discipline. And he who hfi8 
looked at this discovery of God, as made to us by 
the word of inspiration, is likely to have come 
away from the contemplation with his faculties 
elevated, and, at the same time/ humbled ; so that 
a vigour, allied in no degree with arrogance, will 
have been generated by the study of a Bible- 
truth ; and the man, whilst strengthening his mind 
by a mighty exercise, will have learned the 
hardest, and the most useful, of all lessons, that 
intellect is not omnipotent, but that the greatest 
wisdom may be, oftentimes, the knowing ourselves 
ignorant. 

We are not, you will observe, referring to the 
Bible as containing the food of the soul, and as 
teaching man what he must learn if he would not 
perish everlastingly. We are simply ai^uing 
that the bringing men to study the Bible would be 
the going a vast deal further towards making 
them strong-minded, and intellectual, than the 
dispersing amongst them treatises on all the sub- 
jects which philosophy embraces. The Bible, 
whilst the only book for the soul, is the best book 
for the intellect. The sublimity of the topics of 
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which it treats; the dignified simplicity of itf 
Dttumer of handling them ; the nobleness of the 
mysteries which it developes; the illumination 
which it throws on points the most interesting to 
creatures conscious of immortality ; all these con« 
spire to bring round a result which we insist upon 
as actual and necessary, namely, that the man 
who should study the Bible, and not be benefited 
by it spiritually, would be benefited by it Intel* 
lectually. We think that it may be reckoned 
amongst incredible things, that converse should 
be held with the first parents of our race ; that 
man should stand on this creation whilst its beauty 
was unsullied, and then mark the retinue of de^ 
stntction careering with a dominant step over its 
surface; that he should be admitted into iuter-^ 
course with patriarchs and prophets, and move 
through scenes peopled with the majesties of the 
Eternal, and behold the Godhead himself coming 
down into humanity, and working out, in the 
mysterious coalition, the discomfiture of the 
powers of darkness-r<oh, we reckon it, we say, 
amongst incredible things, that all this should be 
permitted to a man — as it is permitted to every 
student of scripture — and yet that he should not 
oome back from the ennobling associations mth a 
mind a hundred-<fold more expanded, and a hun- 
dred-fold more elevated, than if he had given his 
time to the exploits of Caesar, or poured forth his 
attention on the results of machinery. 

We speak not thus in any disparagement of the 
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present unparalleled efforts to make knowledge 
accessible to all classes of our community. We 
are far enough from under-rating such efforts; 
and we hold, unreservedly, that a vast and a bene- 
ficial effect may be wrought amongst the poor 
through the weil-applied agency of vigorous ii^ 
struction. In the mind of many a peasant, whose 
every moment is bestowed on wringing from the 
soil a scanty subsistence, there slumber powers 
which, had they been evolved by early discipline, 
would have elevated their possessor to the first 
rank of philosophers ; and many a mechanic, who 
goes patiently the round of unvaried toil, is, un- 
consciously, the owner of faculties which, nursed 
and expanded by education, would have enabled 
him to electrify senates, and to win that pre-emi- 
nence which men award to the majesty of genius. 
There arise occasions when, peculiar circum- 
stances aiding the developement, the pent-up 
talent struggles loose from the trammels of pau- 
perism ; and the peasant and mechanic, through 
a sudden outbreak of mind, start forward to the 
places for which their intellect fits them. But, 
ordinarily, the powers remain through life bound- 
up and torpid ; and he, therefore, forms but a 
contracted estimate of the amount of high mental 
endowment, who reckons by the proud marbles 
which cause the aisles of a cathedral to breathe 
the memory of departed greatness, and never 
thinks, when walking the village church-yard 
with its rude memorials of the fathers of the 
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valley, that, possibly, there sleeps beneath his 

feet one who, if early taught, might have trod 

with a Newton's step the firmament, or swept 

with a Milton's hand the harpstrings. We make 

then every admission of the power which there is 

ia cultivation to enlarge and unfold the human 

understanding. We nothing question that mental 

capacities are equally distributed amongst different 

classes of society ; and that, if it were not for 

the adventitious circumstances of birth, entailing 

the advantages of education, there would be sent 

out from the lower grades the same proportion as 

from the higher, of individuals distinguished by 

all the energies of talent. 

And thus believing that eflForts to disseminate 
knowledge may cause a general calling forth of 
the mental powers of our population, we have no 
other feeling but that of pleasure in the survey 
of these efforts. It is indeed possible — and of 
this we have our fears — that, by sending a throng 
of publications to the fireside of the cottager, you 
may draw him away from the Bible, which has 
heretofore been specially the poor man's book, 
and thus inflict upon him, as we think, an intel- 
lectual injury, full as well as a moral. But, in 
the argument now in hand, we only uphold the 
superiority of scriptural knowledge, as compared 
with any other, when the alone object proposed 
is that of developing and improving the thinking 
powers of mankind. And we reckon that a 
fine triumph might be won for Christianity, by 
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the taking two illiterate individuals, and sub- 
jecting them to two different processes of mental 
discipline. Let the one be made fiuniliar with 
what is styled general information ; let the other 
be confined to what we call Bible infcurmation. 
And when, in each case, the process has gone on 
a fair portion of time, and you came to inquire 
whose reasoning faculties have been most im- 
proved, whose mind has most grown and expanded 
itself, we are persuaded that the scriptural study 
will vastly carry it over the miscellaneous, and 
that the experiment will satisfactorily demonstrate, 
that no knowledge tells so much on the intellect of 
mankind as that which is furnished by the records 
of inspiration. 

And if the grounds of this persuasion be de- 
manded, we think them so self-evident as scarcely 
to require the being formally advanced. We say 
again, that if you keep out of sight the concern 
which man has in Scriptural truths, regarding him 
as born for eternity, there is' a grandeur about 
these truths, and a splendour, and a beauty, which 
must amaze and fascinate him, if he look not 
beyond the present area of existence. In all the 
wide range of sciences, what science is there com- 
. parable, in its sublimity and difficulty, to the science 
of God ^ In all the annals of humankind, what 
history is there so curious, and so riveting, as that 
of the infancy of man, the cradling, so to speak, of 
the earth's population ? Where will you find a 
lawgiver from whose edicts may be learned a 
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nobler jurisprudence than is exhibited by the sta- 
tute-book of Moses ? Whence will you gather such 
vivid illustrations of the power of truth as are fur- 
nished by the march of Christianity, when apostles 
stood alone, and a whole world was against them ? 
And if there be no book which- treats of a loftier 
science, and none which contains a more interest- 
ihg history, and none wliich more thoroughly dis- 
closes the principles of right and the prowess off 
truth ; why then, just so far as mental improve- 
ment can be proved dependent on acquaintance 
with scientific matters, or historical, or legal, or 
ethical, the Bible, beyond all other books, must be 
counted the grand engine for achieving that im- 
provement ; and we claim for the Holy Scriptures 
the illustrious distinction, that, containing whatso- 
ever is needful for saving the soul, they present 
also whatsoever is best calculated for strengthening 
the intellect. 

Now we have not carried on our argument to its 
utmost' limit, though M'e have, perhaps, advanced 
enough for the illustration of our text. We might 
occupy your attention with the language, as we 
have done with the matter, of holy writ. It were 
easy to shew you that there is no hunian compo- 
sition presenting, in any thing of the same degree, 
the majesty of oratory and the loveliness of poetry. 
So that if the debate were simply on the best means 
of improving the taste of an individual, others 
might commend to his attention the classic page, 
or bring forward the standard works of a nation's 

o 
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literature ; but we, for our part, would chain him 
doWn to the study of Scripture ; and we would tell 
him, that, if he would learn what is noble verse, he 
must hearken to Isaiah sweeping the chords to 
Jerusalem's glory, and if he would know what is 
powerful eloquence, he must stand by Si. Paul 
pleading in bonds at Agrippa's tribunal. 

It suits not our purpose to push farther this 
inquiry. But ^o think it ri^t to impress on you 
most earnestly the wonderful fact, that, if all the 
books in 'the wide world were assembled together, 
the 'Bible would as much take the lead in disciplin- 
ing the understanding, as in directing the -soul. 
Living, ais We do, in days when intellectual and 
sciiptural are set down, practically, as opposite 
terms, and It seems admitted as an axiom that to 
civiliifHi tWil to christianize, to make men intelli* 
gent^and to'mtke men religious, are things which 
have no necessary, nor even possible connection, 
it is '^tell that we sometimes rfevert to the matter- 
of-fact ; and whilst every strifiling is boHstihg timt 
k great enlargement of mind is coming ona nation, 
through the pouring into all its dwellings a tide of 
general information, it is right to uphold the for- 
gotten position, that, in caring for man as an 
immortal being, God cared for him as an intel- 
lectual, and that, if the Bible were but read by 
our artisans and our peasantry, we should be sur- 
rounded by a far more enlightened, and intelligeiit, 
population than wilL appear on this land, when 
the school-master, with his countless magazine. 
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8ball have gone through it in its length and in its 
breadth. 

But up to this point we have made no direct re* 
ievence to those words of David which we brought 
forward as the subject of present discourse. Yet 
all our remarks have tended to their illustration. 
The Psalmist, addressing himself to his God, de- 
clares, ^^ the entrance of thy words giveth light, 
it giveth understanding to the simple." Now you 
w^l at once perceive .that, when taken in its largest 
signification, this verse ascribes to the Bible pre- 
cisely that energy for which we have contended. 
The assertion is, that the entrance of God's word 
gives light, and that it gives also understanding to 
the. simple ; just as it has been our endeavour to 
shew that a mind, dark through want of instruc- 
tion, or weak through its powers being either 
naturally poor, or long unexercised, would become 
either illuminated, or strengthened, through ac^ 
quaintance with the contents of scripture. We 
thus vindicate:the truth of our text, when religion, 
properly and strictly so called, is not brought into 
the account. We prove that the study of the Bible, 
when it (does not terminate in the conversion . pf 
the soul, will terminate in the . clearing and im- 
provement of the . intellect. So that you cannot 
find the sense wherein it dpes not hold good, that 
"the entrance of God's words giveth light, it 
giveth understanding to, the simple." 

iBut we now go on to observe that^the passage 
applies with a vastly greater force to the con- 

o2 
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verted than to the unconverted. We will employ 
the remainder of our time in examining its truth 
when the student of scripture is supposed also the 
subject of grace. It would seem as though this 
case were specially contemplated by the Psalmist, 
there being something in the phraseology which 
loses otherwise much of its point. The expression 
**the entrance of thy words/' appears to denote 
more than the simple perusal. The light breaks but, 
and the understanding is communicated, not through 
the mere reading of thy words, but through ** the 
entrance of thy words ;'* the Bible being effective, 
only as its truths pierce, and go deeper than the 
surface. And although it must be readily conceded 
that the mere reading, apart from the entrance of 
the word, can effect none of those results, which 
we have already ascribed to the Bible, we still 
think the chief reference must be to an entrance 
into the soul, which is peculiar, rather than to that 
into the understanding, which is common. We 
may also remark that the marginal reading of 
the passage is, *'the opening of thy words . giveth 
light." If we adopt this translation, which is, pro- 
bably, the more accurate of the two, we must con- 
clude that the Psalmist speaks of the word as 
interpreted by God's Spirit, and not merely as 
perused by the student. It is not the word, the 
bare letter, which gives the light, and the under- 
standing, specially intended; but the word, as 
opened, or applied by the Spirit. Now, in treating 
the text in this its more limited signification, we 
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tave to do, first of all, with a fact, and secondly-, 
Vith the reasons of that fact. The fact is, that, on 
conversion, there is givto to man an increased 
measure of understanding. The reasons of this 
iact are to be looked-for in another fact, namely^ 
that conversion results from the entrance, or open- 
ing, of God's words; It will be for our profit 
that we consider attentivelv both the fact and the 
reasons: And, first of all, as to the fact that, on 
becoming a man of godliness, the simple becomes 
increasingly a man of understanding. 

Now it is, we believe, commonly observed by 
those who set themselves to examine the effects of 
religion upon different characters, that a general 
jstrengthening of the mind is amongst the usual ac- 
companiments of piety: The instances^ indeed, are 
of no rare occurrence in which a mental weakness; 
bordering almost on imbecility, has been succeeded 
by no inconsiderable soundness and strength of 
understanding. The case has come within our own 
knowledge of an individual who, before conversion, 
was accounted, to say the least, of veiry limited 
capacities, but who, after conversion, displayed 
such power of comprehending difficult truths, and 
such facility in stating them to others, that men 
of staunch and well-informed minds sought inter- 
course as a privilege. Something of the same kind 
has frequently been observed in regard to children. 
The grace of God has fallen, like the warm sun of 
the East, on their mental faculties, and, ripening 
them into the richness of the summer, whilst tho 
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body had as yet not passed through its spring-tiine, 
has caused that grey-hairs might be instructed by 
the tender disciple, and brought a neighbourhood 
round a death-bed to learn wisdom from the Upi 
of a youth. And, without confining outsi^es tb 
instances which miiy be reckoned peculiar mid 
extraordinary, we would assert that, in all ci^es, a 
marked change pdsses over the human mind, when 
the heart is renewed by the influences of God'i 
Spirit. We are not guilty of the absurdity of maiii^ 
taining that there are supernaturally coiriniiniicat^d 
ady of those stores of information4 which are drdi- 
tiarily gained by a patidnt and paibs-teking appli<- 
feation. A ihan will not become more of an asth)** 
nomer thad he was before, nor mbre of a chemist, 
nor tnore of a linguist. He will hate no greater 
stock of knowledge thlin he before possessed bf 
Subjects which most occupy thd leagued of his 
felldtvs. Aild if he would inform himself in such 
subjects, the man of religion must give him'' 
self to the same labour as the man of no religion, 
JEtncf sit dowil, with the same industry, to the 
treatise and the grammar. The peasant, Who be*- 
comes not the philosopher simply because his 
mental powers have been undisciplined, will not 
leave the plough fot the orrery, because hilB vh^ 
derstanding is expanded by religion. Education 
might give, whilst religion will not giv^, the powei^ 
the philosophical bent. But there its a wide dif- 
ference between the strengthening the mind, and 
the storing it with infofmation. We iilay plead for 
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^^ former, effect without at all supposing th^ 
^tter; thoi:^h we shall copie afterwa,rds to seq 
liliat information of the loftiest description is cont 
"^^yed through the opening of the Bible, a^d thf^t, 
consequently, if the impartment of kaowledge he 
an improving thing to the faculties, an improve* 
ment, the most marked, must result from conver- 
sion. But we confine ourselves, at present, to the 
statement of a fact. We assert that, in all casesi, 
a man is intellectually, as well as spiritually* adr 
vantaged through becoming a man of piety. Hf) 
will have a clearer and lessrhiassed judgement. 
His views will be wider, his estimates more correct. 
His understanding, having been exercised on truths 
the most stupendous, will be more competent for 
the examination of what is difficult or obscure. 
His reason, having learned that much lies beyoud 
her province, as well as much within, will give 
herself to inquiries with greater humility qi^d 
gveater caution, and therefore* almost to a mor^ 
certainty, with greater success. And though WQ 
Boay thus seem rather to. account for the fact thau 
to prove it, let it be remembered that this fapt* 
being an effect, can only be establisl^ed, either by 
pointing out causes, or by appealing to experience. 
The appeal to experience is> perhaps, the corrector 
mode of the two. And we, therefore, content pyrr 
pelves with sayiqg, that those who have watcbo4 
character most narrowly will bear out the stat^*- 
ment, that the opening of God's word is foUpwed, 
ordinarily, by a surprising opening of man'§ faci^r 
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ties. If you take the rude and illiterate labourer, 
you will find that regeneration proves to him a 
sort of intellectual, as well as a moral renovation. 
There shall generally be no ploughman in the 
village who is so sound, and shrewd, and clear-> 
headed a man, as the one who is most attentive to 
the salvation of his soul. And if an individual 
have heretofore been obtuse and unintelligent, let 
him be converted, and there shall hereafter be 
commonly a quickness and animation ; so that re<^ 
ligion, whose prime business it is to shed light 
upon the heart, shall appear, at the same time, to 
have thrown fire into the eye. We do not, indeed, 
assert that genius and talent are imparted at the 
Hew birth. But that it is amongst the charac- 
teristicks of godliness, that it elevates man in the 
scale of intellectual being, that it makes him a 
more thinking, and a more inquiring, and a more 
discriminating creature, that it both rectifies and 
strengthens the mental vision ; we are guilty of 
no exaggeration, if we contend for this as univer- 
sally true ; and this, if not more than this, is 
asserted in the statement, that " the entrance of 
God's words giveth light, it giveth understanding 
to the simple." 

But we are now, in the second place, to consider 
certain of the reasons of this fact. What is there 
in the entrance, or, more strictly, in the opening, 
of God's words, which may fairly account for so 
singular a result ? We begin by reminding you that 
the entrance, or opening of God's word, denotes the 
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application of scriptural truth to the heart and 
Conscience by that Almighty agent, the Holy 
Cjfhost. Hence a saving, influential, belief in the 
-disclosures of revelation is the distinguishing pro- 
'-j)ierty of the individuals referred to in our text. 
-JLnd in inquiring, therefore, how it comes to pass 
that understanding is given to the simple, we are 
to proceed on the supposition that he is endowed 
-with real faith in those mighty truths which iisr 
spired writers were commissioned to make known. 
Thus the question before us is reduced to this— ^ 
what connection subsists between believing in the' 
heart the words of God, and having the under- 
standing enlightened and strengthened ? 

Now our great difficulty is not in finding an 
answer to this question, but in arranging and con»- 
densing our material of reply. We would, first 
of all, remind you that the truths, which have 
been commended to the belief, are the most 
sublime and spirit-stirring of all that can engage 
the attention of mankind. They are the truths of 
eternity, and their dimensions correspond with 
their duration. And we feel that there must be 
an amazing demand upon the mind, when, aftef 
long years of confinement to the petty affairs of 
this perishing state, it is summoned to the survey 
of those unmeasured wonders which crowd the 
platform of the future. I take a man whose atten- 
tion has been engrossed by commerce, and whose 
thoughts have been given wholly to the schemings 
and workings of trade. May we not affirm that. 
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wbea the grace of God tekes possessioa of thk 
man's soul, there will occur an extraoitUnary 
mental revolution^ and that, too, brpi:i^ht round 
by the magnificence of the subject^ with which 
hia spirit has newly grown conversant 9 In place 
of oceans which can be fathomed, and weighed^ 
and measured, there is an expan?^ before hipi 
wiAottt a shore. In place of carrying on inter- 
course with none but the beings of his own raoa, 
separated from him by a few leagues of distancei 
-he sends his vessels, as it were, to lands ten^ted 
by the creatures of a more glorious inteUigence, 
and they return to him freighted with a produce 
costlier, and brighter, than earthly merchandise, 
In place of acquaintance with no ledger, s^ve the 
one in which he casts up the debtor and credited 
of a few fellow*- worms, there rises before him th? 
vast volume of dooms^lay, and his g^^ings are 
often on the final balance-sheet of the hiuna^ 
population. And we simply demand whether you 
think it possible, that there should be this over^ 
powering accession to the objects which pp^npy 
the mind, and yet that the mind itself 9bQnl4 npt 
grow, and enlarge, and strengthen? The miftd 
which deals with both worlds cannot, in the nature 
of things, be so contracted as that whi^h dmU 
only with one. Can that be a large under^tandiug 
which is conversant with nothing but the iicenery 
of a finite existence ; or, mtber, if heretofore the 
understanding have grasped nothing but the f9fiU 
of an hour and a league, and these h«ive appeared 
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to crovrd it to the foil, must there not have taken 
place a searcely measurable enlargement if eter> 
nity and infinity be now gathered within ita 
sprendings? Besides, there will be a sounder 
and correcter judgement upon events and proba* 
bilities, when reference is always made to the first 
eause, than when regard is had only to second 
eauses. There will be a feirer and more honest 
deliberation, when the passions are under the sway 
of divine promises and threatenings, than when 
there is no higher restraint than the ill-defined 
ones of human honour. So that it would seem 
altogether to be expected that, on the mere 
account of tlie might and vastness of the truths, 
into acquaintance with which the mind is intro- 
duced, the mind itself will send forth latent and 
unsuspected powers, or even shoot up into a 
new stature which shall put to shame its former 
dwarfishness. Thus the opening of Ood's wordi 
is accompanied, or followed, by the rousing up of 
dormant energies. The sphere, which the sand* 
grain seemed to fill, is required to dilate, and 
take in immensity. The arm which plucked a 
leaf, or lifted a pebble, must strive to wrench up 
the oak, and raise the mountain. And in striving 
it strengthens. The mind, employed on wlmt 
is great, becomes itself greater; busied with 
what is bright, it becomes itself brighter. Let the 
man, therefore, have been even of weak mental 
capacity — conversion will give something of nerve 
and tone to that capacity. Besides, it is a thing 
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worthy your remark, and so obvious as scarcely U^~ 
be overlooked, that all love, except the love of 
God, reduces and contracts the soul. If a man be 
a covetous man, fastening the might of his affec- 
tions upon money, you will ordinarily find him, 
in every respect, a narrow-minded being. His 
intellect, whatever its natural capacities, will em- 
brace little or nothing beyond modes of accumu- 
lation, and will grow practically unable to over- 
pass the circles of profit and loss. It is just the 
same if a man's love be fixed on reputation. We 
hold it impossible there should be enlarged views, 
when those views centre in one's-self. There may 
be lofty and far-spreading schemes ; for ambition 
can look upon a world, and think it too small for 
its marchings. But so long as those schemes are 
schemes for the aggrandizement of self, they may 
take a creation for their sphere, and yet require 
to be described as pitiful and niggardly. It is 
no mark of an ample mind that it can be 
filled with an unit. And many a philanthropist, 
labouring quietly, and unobtrusively, for the well- 
being of a solitary parish, or neighbourhood, has 
thereby proved himself a larger-hearted, and a 
larger-souled, creature than an Alexander bound- 
less in his graspings ; and that, too, upon the 
clear and straightforward principle, that a heart 
which holds only one's-self, is a narrower and 
more circumscribed thing than another which 
contains a multitude of our fellows. The truth is 
that all objects of love, except God, are smaller 
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tlian the heart itself. They can only fill the hearty 
tbirough the heart being contracted and narrowed. 
The human soul was framed, in its first creation, 
to that wideness as to be capable of enjoying God, 
though not of fully comprehending Him. And it 
still retains so much of its glorious original, that 
V^all other things gather it in and straiten it from 
its natural size." Whereas, the love of God not 
only occupies it to the full, but, inasmuch as in 
its broadest enlargement it is still infinitely too 
narrow for God, this love, as it were, doth stretch 
and expand it, enabling it to hold more, and giving 
it, at the same time, more to hold. Thus, since 
the converted man loves God, and this new object 
of love demands amplitude of dwelling, we con- 
tend that, as a consequence on conversion, there 
will be extension of the whole mental apparatus. 
And if you find the man hereafter, as we are bold 
to say you will find him, exercising a corrector 
judgment, and displaying a shrewder sense, than 
had beforetime seemed in his possession, you have 
only to. advance, in explanation of the pheno- 
menon, that *' the entrance of God's words 
giveth understanding to the simple " 

But we may state yet more strongly, and also 
multiply our reasons why, on becoming religious, 
the simple man should become more a man of 
understanding. Let it just be considered that 
man, .whilst left in his state of natural corruption, 
is a being, in every respect, disorganized. Under 
no point of view is he the creature that he was, 
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as fitthioned, originally, after ihe image of liiiK 
Maker. He can no longer act <rat any of tii^ 
great ends of his creation ; a total disability o: 
loving and obeying the Almighty baving beeis. 
listened on him by his fore£Either's apostasy. 
And when 4his degraded and ruined being is sub- 
jected to the saving operations of the Spirit of 
Grod, he is said to be renewed, or remodelled, 
after the long-lost resemblance. The conscience 
becomes disquieted ; and this is conviotion. lie 
heart and its affections are given back to God; 
and this is conversion. Now we do not^Miy, that, 
by this great moral renovation, the injuries which 
the fall caused to the human intellect are neces* 
sarily repaired. Nevertheless, we shall assert 
that the moral improvement is just calculated 4o 
bring about -an intelleotual. You all -know how 
intimately mind and body are associated. One 
plays wonderfully on the other, so that disease of 
body may often be traced ^to gloom of mind, iind, 
conversely, gloom of mind be proved to originate 
in disease of body. And if there be this close 
connection between mental and corporeal, shall 
we suppose there is none between mental and 
moral ? On the contrary, it is clear that the 
association, as before hinted, is of the strictest. 
What an influence do the passions exercise- upon 
the judgment ! How is the voice of ^reason 
drowned in the cry of impetuous desires ! To 
what absurdities ^ will the understanding give ^as- 
sent, when the wilL has resolved to take up^their 
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Bdvooacy ! How little iray csm truth make with 
the intellect, when liiere is sdmething in its cha- 
racter which opposes the inclination ! And what 
do we infer from these undeniadble iacU ^ Simply, 
that whilst the morail functions are disordered, so 
likewise must he the mental. Simply, that so long 
as the heart is depraved and disturbed, the mind, 
in a certain degree, must itself be out of joint. 
And if ydu would give 'the mind fair play, there 
moat be applied straightway s a corrective process 
to the h^Eirt. You cannot tell what a man's under^ 
standing iis, so long as he continues '' dead in 
trespasses and sins/' There is a mountain upon 
it* It is tyrannized over by lusts and passions, 
aaid affections and appetites. It is compelled to 
form wrong estimates, and :to arrive at wrong 
conclusions. It is not allowed to receive as truth 
what tbecarnal nature has an interest in rejecting 
as falsdbood. And what hope, then, is there that 
the intellect will shew itself what it actually is? 
It may be gigantic, when it seems only puny, 
respectable, when it passes for despicable. And 
thus we bring you back again to the argument in 
faand« We prove to you that a weak mind may 
be so connected with a wicked heart, that to act 
on the wickedness would be going far towards 
acting on the weakness. Oh, fatal downikll of 
loan's first parent-^the image could not be 
shivered in its moral features, and remain un- 
touched in its intellectual. Well has it beeuMsnM 
that possibly ^^ Athens was but the rudiments < of 
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Paradise, and an Aristotle only the rubbish o/ 
Adam." But if there be a moral renovation, there 
will, from the connection now traced, be also, ia 
a certain extent, an intellectual. And hence, 
since at the entrance of God's words the man is 
renewed in holiness, we have a right to expect 
that he will also be renewed in understanding. If 
additional mental capacity be not given, what he 
before possessed is allowed to develope itself ; and 
this is practically the same as though there were 
a fresh gift. If he receive not actually a greater 
measure of understanding, still, inasmuch, as the 
stern embargo which the heart laid on the intellect 
is mercifully removed, he is, virtually, under the 
same circumstances as if a new portion were be^ 
stowed. Thus, with all the precision which can 
fairly be required in the interpretation of such a 
phrase, we prove that, since man is elevated in 
the scale of intelligence through being raised from 
his moral degradation, we are bound to conclude 
with the Psalmist, that " the entrance of God's 
words giveth light, it giveth understanding to the 
simple." 

We have yet one more reason to advance, ex- 
planatory of the connection which we set ourselves 
to trace. You observe that the entrance, or the 
opening, of God's words denotes such an appU- 
cation to the soul of the truths of revelation that 
they become influential on the life and conver- 
sation. Now, why should a man who lives by the 
Bible be, practically, possessed of a stronger and 
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irer understanding than, apparently, belonged 
bim ere this rule was adopted ? The answer 
j^ be found in the facts, that it is a believer's 
y, whensoever he lacks wisdom, to ask it of 
1, and a believer's privilege, never to be sent 
)ty away. In all those cases which require the 
rcise of a sound discretion, which present op- 
ite difficulties rendering decision on a course 
ifuUy perplexing, who is likely to display the 
idest judgement ? the man who acts for himself, 
nother who seeks, and obtains, direction from 
ve ? We plead not for rash and unfounded 
3ctations of a divine interference on our 
ilf. We simply hold fast to the promises of 
pture. And we pronounce it to be beyond all 
idventure, that, if the Bible be true, it is also 
I that they who have been translated from 
iness to light are never left without the aids of 
I's Spirit, unless they seek not those aids, or 
L them not earnestly and faithfully. If I have 
wn the entrance, or the opening of the word 
)ur God, then I have practically learned such 
ons as these : " lean not to thine own under- 
ding ;" " in all thy ways acknowledge him, 
he shall direct thy paths." And if I am not 
lean to mine own understanding, and if I 
3 the privilege of being directed by a higher 
I mine own, it is evident that I occupy, prac- 
Uy, the position of one to whom has been 
m an increased measure of understanding ; 
what, consequently, is to prevent the simple 

p 
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maii^ whose rule of life is God's word, from hciij^ 
in all circumstances, whether ordinary or extra* 
ordinary, with such prudence, and discretion, and 
judgement, that he shall make good, to the verf 
letter, the assertion, that " the entrance of God's 
words giveth light, it giveth understanding to the 
simple?" 

Now it is not possible to gather into a single 
discourse the varied reasons which might be given 
for the fact under review. But the causes already 
adduced will serve, at least, to shew that the 
fact is by no means unaccountable ; but that, on 
the contrary, the connection is so necessary 
between spiritual improvement and intellectual 
that amongst the accompaniments of a renewed 
heart we may justly reckon a clearer head. 

We desire, in conclusion, to press upon you 
once more the worth of the Bible, and then to 
wind up our subject with a word of exhortation. 

Of all the boons which God has bestowed on 
this apostate and orphaned creation, we are bound 
to say that the Bible is the noblest and most 
precious. We bring not into comparison with this 
illustrious donation the glorious sun-light, nor 
the rich sustenance which is poured forth from 
the storehouses of the earth, nor that exis- 
tence itself which allows us, though dust, to soar 
into companionship with angels. The Bible is 
the developement of man's immortality, the 
guide which informs him how he may move off 
triumphantly from a contracted and temporary 
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Jne, and grasp destinies of unbounded splendour, 
srnity his life-time and infinity his home. It is 
B record which tells us that this rebellious sec- 
n of God's unliipited empire is not excluded 
»m our Maker's compassions ; but that the crea* 
es who move upon its surface, though they 
7e basely sepulchred in sinfulness and corrup- 
Q the magnificence of their nature, are yet so 
IT in their ruin to Him who first formed them, 
t he hath bowed down the heavens in order to 
m their graves. Oh ! you have only to think 
it a change would pass on the aspect of our 
e, if the Bible were suddenly withdrawn, and 
remembrance of it swept away, and you arrive 
some faint notion of the worth of the volume, 
ke from Christendom the Bible, and you have 
en the moral chart by which alone its population 
I be guided. Ignorant of the nature of God, 
I only guessing at their own immortality, the 
s of thousands would be as mariners, tossed on 
ide ocean, without a pole-star, and without a 
ipass. The blue lights of the storm-fiend would 
n ever in the shrouds ; and when the tornado 
leath rushed across the waters, there would be 
rd nothing but the shriek of the terrified, and 
groan of the despairing. It were to mantle 
earth with a more than Egyptian darkness ; it 
•e to dry up the fountains of human happiness ; 
Fere to take the tides from our waters, and 
^e them stagnant, and the stars from our hea- 
», and leave them in sackcloth, and the yerdure 

p2 
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from our vallies, and leave them in barrenness ; 
it were to make the present all recklessness and 
the future all hopelessness, the maniac's revelry 
and then the fiend's imprisonment, if you could 
annihilate that precious volume which tells us of 
God and of Christ, and unveils immortality, and 
instructs in duty, and woos to glory. Such is the 
Bible. Prize ye it, and study it more and more. 
Prize it, as ye are immortal beings — for it guides 
to the New Jerusalem. Prize it, as ye are intel- 
lectual beings — for it " giveth understanding to the 
simple." 

We have now only space for a brief word of 
exhortation, and we ask for it your closest atten- 
tion. A minister, if he would be faithful to his 
calling, must mark the signs of the times, and 
endeavour so to shape his addresses that they 
may meet, and expose the prominent errors. Now 
we think that, in our own day, there is a strong 
disposition to put aside the Bible, and to seek out 
other agency in accomplishing results which God 
hath appointed it to effect. We fear, for example, 
that the intellectual benefits of Scriptural know- 
ledge are well-nigh entirely overlooked ; and that, 
in the efforts to raise the standard of mind, there 
is little or no recognition of the mighty principle 
that the Bible outweighs ten thousand Encyclo- 
paedias. And we are tearful on your account, lest 
something of this national substitution of human 
literature for divine should gain footing in your 
households. We fear lest, in the business of edu- 
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cation, you should separate broadly that teaching 
which has to do with the salvation of the soul from 
that which has to do with the improvement of the 
mind. We refer to this point, because we think 
ourselves bound, by the vows of our calling, to 
take every opportunity of stating the duties which 
devolve on you as parents or guardians. There is 
a sense in which it may be aflBrmed that souls, 
those mysterious and imperishable things, are 
given into the custody of every father of a family. 
And we are persuaded that if there be one thing 
on this earth which, more than another, draws the 
sorrowing regards of the world of spirits, it must 
be the system of education pursued by the gene- 
rality of parents. The entering a room gracefully 
is a vast deal more attended to than the entering 
into heaven ; and you would conclude that the 
grand thing for which God had sent the child into 
the world, was that it might catch the Italian 
accent, and be quite at home in every note of the 
gamut. Christianity, indeed, is not at variance 
with the elegancies of life : she can use them as 
her handmaids, and give them a beauty of which, 
out of her service, they are utterly destitute. We 
wage no war, therefore, with accomplishments, any 
more than with the solid acquirements of a liberal 
education. We are only anxious to press on you 
the necessity that ye make religion the basis of 
your system. We admit, in all its breadth, the 
truth of the saying, that knowledge is power. It 
is power — aye, a fatal power, and a perilous. 
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Neither the might of armies, nor the scheming of 
politicians, avails any thing against this power. 
The school-master, as we have already hinted, is 
the grand engine for revolutionizing a world. Let 
knowledge be generally diffused, and the fear of 
God be kept in the back-ground, and you have 
done the same for a country as if you had laid the 
gunpowder under its every institution ; there needs 
only the igniting of a match, and the land shall be 
strewed with the fragments of all that is glorious 
and venerable. But, nevertheless, we would not 
have knowledge chained up in the college and 
monastery, because its arm is endowed with such 
sinew and nerve. We would not put forth a finger 
to uphold a system which we believed based on the 
ignorance of a population. We only desire to see 
knowledge of God advance as the vanguard of 
the host of information. We are sure that an 
intellectual must be a mighty peasantry. But we 
are equally sure that an intellectual, and a god- 
less, will demonstrate their might, by the ease 
with which they crush whatever most adorns and 
elevates a kingdom. And in speaking to you 
individually of your duties as parents, we vrould 
bring into the family-circle the principles thus an- 
nounced as applicable to the national. We want 
not to set bounds to the amount of knowledge 
which you strive to impart. But never let this 
remembrance be swept from your minds, that, to 
give a child knowledge without endeavouring, at 
the same time, to add to knowledge godliness, is 
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to do your best to throw the momentum of the 
giant into the arm of the idiot ; to construct a 
machinery which may help to move a world, and 
to leave out the spring which would insure its 
moving it only towards God. We would have 
you shun, even as you would the tampering with 
an immortality deposited in your keeping, the 
imitating what goes on in a thousand of the 
households of a professedly Christian neighbour- 
hood—the children can pronounce well, and they 
can step well, and they can play well; the 
mother proudly exhibits the specimens of pro- 
ficiency in painting, and the father dwells, with 
an air of delight, on the progress made in Virgil 
and Homer — but if you inquire how far these 
parents are providing for their own in the things 
of eternity, why, the children have perhaps 
learned the Church catechism, and they read a 
chapter occasionally on a Sunday afternoon. And 
that ye may avoid the mistake into which, as we 
think, the temper of the times is but too likely to 
lead you, we would have you learn, from the subject 
which has now been discussed, that, in educating 
your children for the next life, you best educate 
ihem for the present. We give it you, as a truth, 
made known to us by God, and, at the same time, 
demonstrable by reason, that, in going through the 
courses of Bible-instruction, there is better mental 
discipline, whether for a child or an adult, than in 
any of the cleverly-devised methods for opening 
and strengthening the faculties. We say not that 
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the study of Scripture should exclude other studies^ 
or be substituted for them. Natural philosophy is 
not to be learned from Scripture, nor general his- 
tory ; and we would not have such matters neg- 
lected. But we say that Scriptural study should 
be, at once, the ground-work and companion of 
every other ; and that the mind will advance, with 
the firmest and most dominant step, into the va- 
rious departments of knowledge, when familiarized 
with the truths of revelation, and accustomed to 
walk their unlimited spreadingsk If parents had 
no higher ambition than to make their children 
intellectual, they would act most shrewdly by 
acting as though desirous to make their children 
religious. It is thus we apply our subject to those 
amongst you who are parents or guardians. But 
it applies to all. We call upon you all to observe 
that, in place of being beneatli the notice of the 
intellectual, the Bible is the great nourisher of 
intellect. We require of you to bear away to your 
homes as an undeniable fact, that to care for the 
soul is to cultivate the mind. We will not yield the 
culture of the understanding to earthly husband- 
men. There are heavenly ministers who water it 
with a choicer dew, and pour on it the beams of a 
more brilliant sun, and prune its branches with a 
kinder and more skilful hand. We will not give up 
reason to stand always as a priestess at the altars 
of human philosophy. She hath a more majestic 
temple to tread, and more beauteous robes wherein 
to walk, and incense rarer and more fragrant to 
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. in golden censers. She does well when ex- 
ing boldly God's visible works. She does 
5r, when she meekly submits to spiritual teach- 
and sits, as a child, at the Saviour's feet ; for 
shall she experience the truth, that *'the 
mce of God's words giveth light and under- 
ling." And, therefore, be ye heedful — ^the 
\g amongst you more especially — that ye be 
ishamed of piety as though it argued a feeble 
Lcity, Rather be assured, forasmuch as reve- 
n is the great strengthener of reason, that the 
3h of mind which leaves the Bible in the rear 
I advance, like that of our first parents in Pa- 
)e, towards knowledge, but, at the same time, 
irds death. 



SERMON VIII. 



THE PROVISION MADE BY GOD FOR THE POOR. 



Psalm Ixviii. 10. 
" Thou, O God, hast prepared of thy goodness for the poor." 

We think it one of the most remarkable sayings 
of Holy Writ that " the poor shall never cease 
out of the land." The words may be regarded as 
a prophecy, and their fulfilment has been every 
way most surprising. Amid all the revolutions 
whereof our earth has been the scene, revolutions 
which have presented to us empire after empire 
rising to the summit of greatness, and gathering 
into its provinces the wealth of the world, there 
has never been a nation over which riches have 
been equally diffused. The many have had 
poverty for their portion, whilst abundance has 
been poured into the laps of the few. And if you 
refuse to consider this as a divine appointment, it 
will be hard, we think, to account for the phe- 
nomenon. It might have been expected that the 
distribution of physical comfort would be propor- 
tioned to the amount of physical strength ; so that 
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ambers would dictate to individuals; and the 
ower of bone and muscle be brought to bear on 
le production of equality of circumstance. And 
1st in the degreq that we recognize the fulfilment 
f prophecy in the continuance of poverty, we 
lUst be prepared to allow that the unequal distri- 
iition of temporal advantages is a result of the 
Imighty's good pleasure ; and that, consequently, 
1 popular harangues on equality of rights are 
)thing less than contradictions to the assertion, 
the rich and poor meet together, the Lord is the 
aker of them all." 

There is no easier subject for stormy and 
etious declamation, than the hard and unnatural 
itate of poverty. The slightest reference to it 
igages, at once, the feelings of a multitude. 
nd whensoever a bold and talented demagogue 
orks up into his speeches the doctrine, that all 
en are born with equal rights, he plies his 
idience with the strongest excitement, but does, 
: the same time, greatest despite to the word of 
ispiration. We hold it to be clear to every 
udent of Scripture, that God hath ordained 
iccessive ranks in human society, and that uni- 
rmity of earthly allotment was never contem- 
lated by his providence. And, therefore, do we 
kewise hold that attempts at equalization would 
3 tantamount to rebellion against the appoint- 
tents of Heaven; and that infidelity must 
pheave the altars of a land, ere its inhabitants 
)uld venture out on such enterprise. It is just 
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that enterprise which may be looked for as the 
ofikpring of a doctrine, demonstrable only when 
the Bible shall have perished, the doctrine that 
all power emanates from the people. When a 
population have been nursed into the belief that 
sovereignty is theirs^ the likelihood is that one 
first act of this sovereignty will be the seizing 
the possessions of those who gave them the lesson. 
The readiest way of overturning the rights of 
property, is to introduce false theories on the 
origin of power. And they must, at the least, 
be shortsighted calculators who, having taught 
our mechanics and labourers that they are the 
true king of the land, expect them to continue 
well-contented with the title, and quite willing 
that superiors should keep the advantages. 

But our main concern lies, at present, with the 
fact that poverty is an appointment of God. We 
assume this fact as one not to be questioned by 
a Christian congregation. And when we have 
fastened on the truth that God hath appointed 
poverty, we must set ourselves to ascertain that 
God hath not overlooked the poor ; there being 
nothing upon which we may have a greater prior 
certainty than that, if it be God's will that the 
poor should not cease, it must also be his arrange- 
ment that the poor should be cared for. 

Now our text is a concise, but strikiqg, decla- 
ration that the solicitudes of God are engaged on 
the side of the poor. It would seem, indeed, 
from the context, that spiritual blessings were 
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specially intended by the Psalmist, when ad- 
dressing himself to God in the words to be exa- 
mined. He speaks of the Almighty as sending . 
& plentiful rain, and refreshing the weary inhe- 
ritance. And we think it required by the nature 
of this imagery, as compared with the rest of 
scriptural metaphor, that we understand an out- 
pouring of the Spirit as the mercy which David 
commemorates. But there is still nothing, either 
in the words themselves, or in those which accom- 
pany them, requiring that we circumscribe the 
bearings of the passage. We may take it as a 
general truth, that " thou, O God, hast prepared 
of thy goodness for the poor." And we shall, 
therefore, endeavour to turn your thoughts on 
two separate inquiries, examining, in the first 
place, how the assertion holds good in temporal 
things, and, in the second place, how it holds 
good in spiritual things. This second inquiry is 
the more closely connected with the business of 
our sabbath assemblings, and we shall give it, 
therefore, the main of our time and attention. 

Now if we set ourselves to establish as a matter- 
of-fact that, in temporal things, God, of his 
goodness, has prepared for the poor, we seem, at 
once, arrested in our demonstration by that un- 
deniable wretchedness which lies heavy on the 
mass of a crowded population. But it would be 
altogether wrong that we should judge any ap- 
pointment of God, without reference being had to 
the distortions which man has himself introduced. 
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We feel assured upon the point, that, in construct- 
ing the framework of society, God designed that 
one class should depend greatly on another, and 
that some should have nothing but a hard-earned 
pittance, whilst others were charioted in plenty. 
But we are to the full as clear upon another point, 
namely, that if in any case there be positive desti- 
tution, it is not to be referred to the established or- 
dinance of God, but only to some forgetfulness, or 
violation, of that mutual dependence which this 
ordinance would encourage. There has never yet 
been the state of things — and, in spite of the 
fears of political economists, we know not that 
there ever will be — in which the produce of this 
earth sufhced not for its population. God has 
given the globe for the dwelling-place of man, 
and, causing that its vallies stand thick with com, 
scatters food over its surface to satisfy the wants 
of an enormous and multiplying tenantry. And 
unless you can shew that He hath sent such excess 
of inhabitants into this district of his empire that 
there cannot be wrung for them suflBciency of sus- 
tenance from the overtasked soil, you will have 
made no advances towards a demonstration, that 
the veriest outcast, worn to a mere skeleton by 
famine, disproves the assertion, that God, of his 
goodness, has prepared for ^he poor. The ques- 
tion is not whether every poor man obtains 
enough ; for this brings into the account human 
management. It is simply, whether God has 
given enough ; for this limits our thoughts to 
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divine appointment. And beyond all doubt^ when 
we take this plain and straightforward view of the 
subject, we cannot put from us the conclusion 
that God, of his goodness, has prepared for the 
poor. If he had so limited the productiveness of 
the earth that it would yield only enough for a 
traction of its inhabitants ; and if he had allowed 
that the storehouses of nature might be exhausted 
by the demands of the myriads whom he sum- 
moned into life ; there would lie objections against 
a statement which ascribes to his goodness the 
having made a universal provision. But if — and 
we have here a point admitting not of contro- 
versy- — he have always hitherto caused that the 
productions of the globe should keep pace with its 
population, it is nothing better than the reason- 
ing of a child, that God hath not provided for the 
poor, because, through maladministration of his 
bounties, the poor may, in certain cases, have 
been wholly unprovided for. 

And it is worth your while to observe that God 
prepared more than mere sustenance for the poor, 
when he endowed the soil with its surprising, 
and still undeveloped, productiveness. We are 
indebted to the ground on which we tread for the 
arts which adorn, and the learning which ennobles, 
as well as for the food which sustains human life. 
If God had thrown such barrenness into the earth 
that it would yield only enough to support those 
who tilled it, you may all perceive that every man 
must have laboured at agriculture for himself; 
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there being no overplus of produce which the 
toil of one individual could have procured for 
another. Thus, if you examine with any care- 
fulness, you must necessarily discover, that the 
sole reason why this company of men can devote 
themselves to the business of legislation, and that 
to the study of jurisprudence ; why we may erect 
schools, and universities, and so set apart indi- 
viduals who shall employ themselves on the in- 
struction of their fellows ; why we can have 
armies to defend the poor man's cottage and the 
rich man's palace, and navies to prosecute com- 
merce, and preachers to stand up in our cities and 
villages, pointing mankind to Jesus of Nazareth ; 
that the alone practical reason of all this must be 
sought in the fertility of the soil ; for if the soil 
were not fertile enough to yield more than the 
tiller requires for himself, every man- must be a 
husbandman, and none could follow any other 
avocation. So that, by an arrangement which 
appears the more wonderful the more it is pon- 
dered, God hath literally * wrought into the soil 
of this globe a provision for the varied wants, 
physical, and moral, and intellectual, of the race 
whose generations possess successively its pro- 
vinces. That which made wealth possible was 
equally a preparation for the well-being of po- 
verty. And though you may trace, with a 
curious accuracy, the rise and progress of 
sciences ; and map down the steps of the march 
of civilization ; and shew how, in the advancings 
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of a nation, the talented and enterprising have 
carried on crusades against ignorance and bar- 
barism ; we can still bring you back to the dust 
out of which we were made, and bid you find in 
its particles the elements of the results on which 
your admiration is poured, and tie you down, with 
the rigour of a mathematical demonstration, to one 
marvellous, though half-forgotten, fact, that God 
invested the ground with tHe power of ministering 
to man's many necessities — so that the arts by 
which the comforts of a population are multiplied, 
and the laws by which their rights are upheld, and 
the schools in which their minds are disciplined, 
and the churches in which their souls are in- 
structed, all these may be referred to one and the 
same grand ordinance ; all ascribed to that fruit- 
fulness of the earth by which God, '* of his good- 
ness, has prepared for the poor." 

But we said that we should dwell at no great 
length on the first division of our subject ; and we 
now, therefore, pass on to investigate the second. 
We are to shew how the assertion holds good in 
spiritual things, that God, of his goodness, has 
prepared for the poor. 

Now we often set before you the noble doctrine 
of Scripture and our church, that Christ died for 
the whole world ; and that, consequently, the 
human being can never be bom whose sins were 
not laid on the surety of the apostate. It is a 
deep and mysterious, but glorious, truth, that the 
sins of every man were punished in Jesus, so that 

Q 
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the guiltiness of each individual pressed in upoB 
the Mediator, and wrung out its penalties from his 
flesh and his spirit. The person of Christ Jesus 
was divine ; whilst in that person were united two 
natures, the human and divine. And on this 
account it was that the sins of every man could 
rush against the surety, and take their penalty out 
of his anguish. It is not merely that Christ was 
the brother of every man. A man and his brother 
are walled-off, and separated, by their personality. 
What is done by the one cannot be felt, as his own 
action, by the other. But Christ, by assuming 
our nature, took, as it were, a part of every man. 
He was not, as any one of us is, a mere human 
individual. But having human nature, and not 
human personality, he was tied, so to speak, by a 
most sensitive fibre, to each member of the eao^ 
mous family of man. And along these unnumbered 
threads of sympathy there came travelling the evil 
deeds, and the evil thoughts, and the evil words, 
of every child of a rebellious seed ; and they 
knocked at his heart, and asked for vengeance; 
and thus the sin became his own in every thing 
but its guiltiness; and the wondrous result was 
brought round, tliat he *^ who did no sia^ neither 
was guile found in his mouth," felt every sin 
which can ever be committed, and was pierced by 
it, and torn by it ; and the alone innocent one^ the 
solitary undefiled and unpro&ned man, he was 
so bound up with each rebel against God that the 
rebellion, in all its ramifications, seemed to throw 
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itself into his heart, and, convulsing where it could 
not contaminate, dislocated the soul which it 
did not defile, and caused the thorough endurance 
of all the wretchedness, and all the anguish, 
wlii<^ were due to the transgressions of a mighty 
population. Aye, — and it is because I can clearly 
perceive, that, in taking human nature, Christ 
listened me to himself by one of those sympa- 
thetic threads which can never be snapped, that I 
feel certified that every sin which I have com- 
mittedy and every sin which I shall yet commit, 
went in upon the Mediator and swelled his sufier- 
ings. When he died, my sins, indeed, had not been 
perpetrated. Yet, forasmuch as they were to be 
perpetrated in the nature which he had taken to 
himself, they came crowding up from the unborn 
ages ; and they ran, like molten lead, along the 
fibre which, even then, bound me to the Saviour; 
and, pouring themselves into the sanctuary of his 
righteous soul, contributed to the wringing from 
him the mysterious cry, *' mine iniquities," mine, 
done in that nature which is emphatically mine, 
^^ mine iniquities have taken hold upon me so that 
I am not able to look up ; they are more than the 
hairs of my head ; therefore my heart faileth me.*' 
Now it was thus with a distinct and specific re- 
ference to every individual, the poorest and the 
meanest of our race, that **the word was made 
flesh," and dwelt and died upon this earth. It 
was not merely that God cared for the world in 
the mass, as for a province of his empire tenanted 

q2 
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by the wayward and the wretched. He cared for 
each single descendant of Adam. We know, with- 
an assurance which it is beyond the power of ar- 
gument to shake, that Christ Jesus tasted deaih 
for every man. We are commissioned to say to each 
individual — ^it matters not who he be, scorched by 
an eastern sun, or girt in by polar snows— the 
Son of the Eternal died for thiee, for thee sepa- 
rately, for thee individually. And if, then, you 
cannot find us the outcast unredeemed by the 
costly processes of the incarnation and crucifixion ; 
if, addressing ourselves to the least known, and the 
most insignificant, of our species, we can tell him 
that, though he be but an unit, yea almost a cipher, 
in the vast sum of human existence, he has so en- 
gaged the solicitudes of the Almighty that a divine 
person undertook his suretyship, and threw down 
the barriers which sin had cast up between him 
and happiness^-oh ! have we not an overpowering 
proof that God has been mindful of the despised 
ones and the destitute — and whilst we can appeal 
to such provision on behalf of the poor as places 
heaven within their reach, in all its magnificence, 
and in all its blessedness, where is the tongue that 
can presume to deny that God hath, " of his good- 
ness, prepared for the poor ?" 

But we cannot Content ourselves with this ge- 
neral proof. It seems implied in our text — and 
this is the point which we seek to establish — that, 
in spiritual things, God has prepared for the poor 
even more than for the rich. We proceed, then, 
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to observe that God has so manifested a tender 
dnd impartial concern for his creatures, as to have 
thrown advantages round poverty which may well 
be said to counterbalance its disadvantages. It is 
UDquestional)le that the condition of a poor man 
is more favourable to the reception of Christ than 
that of a rich. Had not this been matter-of-fact, 
the Redeemer would never have pronounced it 
^* easier for a camel to go through a needle's eye 
than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
beaven." There is in poverty what we may almost 
call a natural tendency to the leading men to de- 
pendence on God, and faith in his promises. On 
the other hand, there is in wealth just as natural 
& tendency to the production of a spirit of haughty 
&nd infidel independence. The poor man, ha- 
rassed with difficulties in earning a scanty sub- 
sistence for himself and his household, will have a 
readier ear for tidings of a bright home beyond the 
grave, than the rich man who, lapped in luxury, 
can imagine nothing more delightful than the un- 
broken continuance of present enjoyments. Po- 
verty, in short, is a humiliating and depressing 
thing; whilst affluence nurtures pride and ela- 
tion of mind. And in proportion, therefore, as 
all which has kinsmanship with humility is favour- 
able to piety, all which has kinsmanship with 
haughtiness unfavourable, we may fairly argue 
that the poor man has an advantage over the rich, 
:^onsidering them both as appointed to immortality. 
But not only has God thus mercifully introduced 
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a kind of natural counterpoise to the allowed evils 
of poverty. In the institution of a method of 
redemption, he may specially be said to have pre- 
pared for the mean and the destitute. There is 
nothing in the prescribed duties of religion which, 
in the least degree, requires that a man should be 
a man of learning or leisure. We take the hus- 
bandman at his plough, or the manufacturer at his 
loom ; and we can tell him, that, whilst he goes on, 
uninterruptedly, with his daily toil, the grand 
business of his soul's salvation may advance with 
an uniform march. We do not require that he should 
relax in his industry, or abstract some hours from 
usual occupations, in order to learn a complicated 
plan, and study a scheme which demands time and 
intellect for its mastery. The gospel message is 
so exquisitely simple, the sum and substance of 
truth may be so gathered into brief and easily- 
understood sentences, that all which it is abso- 
lutely necessary to know may be told in a minute, 
and borne about with him by the labourer in 
the field, or the mariner on the waters, or the 
soldier on the battle-plain. We reckon it far the 
most wonderful feature of the Bible, that^ whilst 

# 

presenting a sphere for the longest and most 
pains-taking research, exhibiting heights which no 
soarings of imagination can scale, and depths 
which no fathoming-line of intellect can explore, 
it sets forth, with such unadorned plainness, the 
way of salvation, that it may as readily be under- 
stood by the child or the peasant, as by the full- 
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>wn man or the deep-read philosopher. Who 
[ keep back the tribute of acknowledgement 
t God, of his goodness, has prepared for the 
)r ? If an individual be possessed of command- 
genius, gifted with powers which far remove 
I from the herd of his fellows, he will find in the 
^es of Scripture beauties, and difficulties, and 
rets, and wonders, which a long life-time of 
iy shall leave unexhausted. But the man of 
pretensions to talent, and of no opportunities 
research, may turn to the Bible in quest of 
afort and direction; and there will he find, 
3ed as with a sun-beam, so that none but the 
Fiilly blind can overlook the record, guidance 
the lost, and consolation for the downcast. 
i say that it is in this preparation for the poor 
t the word of God is most surprising. View 
matter how you will, the Bible is as much the 
earned man's book as it is the learned, as much 
poor man's as it is the rich. It is so composed 
:o suit all ages and all classes. And whilst the 
n of learning and capacity is poring upon the 
lime in the retirement of his closet, and em- 
ying all the stores of a varied literature on the 
strating its obscurities and the solving its diffi- 
ties, the labourer may be sitting at his cottage- 
.r, with his boys and his girls drawn round him, 
»laining to them, from the simply-written pages, 
V great is the Almighty, and how precious is 
us. Nay, we shall overstep not the boundaries 
:ruth, if we carry these statements yet a little 
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further. We hold that the Bible is even more the 
poor man's book than the rich man's. There is a 
vast deal of the Bible which appears written with 
the express design of verifying our text, that God^ 
of his goodness, has " prepared for the poor.*' 
There are many of the promises which seem to 
demand poverty as the element wherein alone 
their full lustre can radiate. The prejudices, 
moreover, of the poor man against the truths 
which the volume opens up are likely to be less 
strong, and inveterate, than those of the rich man. 
He seems to have, naturally, a kind of companion^ 
ship with a suffering Redeemer, who had not 
*' where to lay his head." He can have no re- 
pugnance, but, on the contrary, a sort of instinctive 
attachment, to apostles who, like himself, wrought 
with their own hands for the supply of daily ne- 
cessities. He can feel himself, if we may use such 
expression, at home in the scenery, and amongst 
the leading characters, of the New Testament. 
Whereas, on the other hand, the scientific man, 
and the man of education, and of influence, and of 
high bearing in society, will have prepossessions, 
and habits of thinking, with which the announce- 
ments of the gospel will unavoidably jar. He has, 
as it were, to be brought down to the level of the 
poor man, before he can pass under the gateway 
which stands at the outset of the path of salvation. 
He has to begin by learning the comparative worth- 
lessness of many cherished distinctions, which, 
never having been placed within the poor man's 
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reach, stand not as obstacles to his heavenward 
progress. And if there be correctness in this re- 
presentation, it is quite evident that if the gospel 
be, for the first time, put into the hands, or pro- 
claimed in the hearing, of a man of rank and of a 
mean man, the likelihood is far greater that the 
mean inan will lay hold, efiectively and savingly, 
on the truth, than that the man of rank will thus 
grasp it ; and our conclusion, therefore, comes out 
strong and irresistible, that, if there be advantage 
on either side, the Bible is even more nicely 
adapted to the poor than to the rich ; and that, 
consequently, it is most emphatically true, that 
" thou, O God, hast of thy goodness prepared for 
the poor/' 

But tliere is yet another point on which we think 
it well to turn briefly your attention ; for it is one 
which is, oftentimes, not a little misunderstood. 
We know that what are termed the evidences of 
Christianity are of a costly and intricate descrip- 
tion, scarcely accessible except to the studious. It 
LS hardly to be supposed that the unlettered man 
can have mastered the external arguments which 
go to prove the ^divine origin of our faith. And 
if the Almighty have placed the witness for the 
truth of Christianity beyond the poor man's grasp, 
has he not left the poor man open to the inroads 
of scepticism ; and how, therefore, can it be said 
that he has, of his goodness, *' prepared for the 
poor ?" There is much in the aspect of the times 
which gives powerful interest to such a question 
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as this. Whilst all ranks are assailed by the emit' 
saries of infidelity, it is important that we see 
whether God has not prepared for all ranks some 
engines of resistance . 

Now we are never afraid of subjecting the ex- 
ternal evidences of Christianity to the most sifting 
processes which our adversaries can invent. We 
do not receive a religion without proof; and <Hir 
proof we will bring to the best touchstones rf 
truth. Christianity is not the grave, but the field, 
of vigorous inquiry. And we see not why scepti* 
cism should claim to itself a monopoly of intellect 
The high-road to reputation for talent seems to be 
boldness in denying Christianity. Aye, and many 
a young man passes now-a-days for a fine and ori* 
ginal genius, who could not distinguish himself in 
the honourable competitions of an university, who 
makes no way in his profession, and is nothing 
better than a cipher in society ; but who is of so 
independent a spirit that he can jeer at priestcraft 
in a club-room, and of so inventive a turn that he 
can ply Scripture with objections a hundred times 
refuted. 

But the evidences of Christianity are not to be 
set aside by a sneer. We will take our stand as on 
a mount thrown up in the broad waste of many 
generations ; and one century after another shall 
struggle forth firom the sepulchres of the past; 
and each, as its monarchs, and its warriors, and its 
priests, walk dimly under review, shall lay down a 
tribute at the feet of Christianity. We will have 
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(he volume of history Ispread out before us, and 
bid science arrange her manifold developements, 
suid seek the bones of martyrs in the east and in 
the west, apd tread upon battle-plains with an 
empire's dust sepulchred beneath ; but on what- 
soever we gaze, and withersoever we turn, the 
mdences of our religion shall look nobler, and 
was mightier. It were the work of a life-time to 
gain even cursory acquaintance with the proofs 
which substantiate the claims of Christianity. It 
would beat down the energies of the most gifted 
and masterful spirit, to require it to search out, 
and concentrate, whatsoever attests the truth of 
the gospel— for the mountains of the earth have a 
voice, and the cities, and the vallies, and the 
tombs ; and the sail must be unfurled to bear the 
inquirer over every ocean, and the wings of the 
morning must carry him to Hie outskirts of infinite 
space. We will not concede that a more over- 
whelming demonstration would be given to the 
man who should stand side by side with a messenger 
from the invisible world, and hear from celestial 
lips the spirit-stirring news of redemption, and be 
assured of the reality of the interview by a fiery 
cross left stamped on his forehead, than is actu- 
ally to be attained by him who sits down patiently 
and assiduously, and plies, with all the diligence 
of an unwearied labourer in the mine of infor- 
mation, at accumulating and arranging the evi- 
dences of Christianity. So that we may well think 
ourselves warranted in contending that God has 
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marvellously prepared for the faith of educate^ 
men. Scepticism, whatever its boasts, walks to lii 
conclusions over a fettered reason, and a forgott^ 
creation. And any man, who will study carefully, 
and think candidly, shall rise from his inquiry a 
believer in revelation. . . 

But what say we to the case of the poor man^ 
How hath God, of his goodness, " prepared for the 
poor V It may be certain that the external evi- 
dences of Christianity amount to a demonstration 
which, when fairly put, is altogether irresistible. 
But it is just as certain that the generality of be- 
lievers can have little, or no acquaintance with 
these evidences. It were virtually the laying an 
interdict on the Christianity of the lower orders, 
to establish a necessity that mastery of the evi- 
dences must precede belief in the doctrines of the 
gospel. We can see no result but that of limiting 
the very existence of religion to the academy or 
the cloister, and prohibiting its circulation through 
the dense masses of our population, if the only 
method of certifying one's-self that the Bible is 
from God were that of searching through the 
annals of antiquity, and following out the testi- 
mony arranged by the labours of successive gene- 
rations. And yet, on the other hand, it were just 
as fatal to the Christianity of our peasantry, to 
maintain that they take for granted the divine 
origin of the gospel, and that they can give no 
better reason than that of long-established custom 
why the Bible should be received as a communi- 
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eation from heaven. We say that this would be as 
Iktal as the former supposition to the Christianity 
of our peasantry. A belief, which has nothing to 
rest on, deserves not to be designated belief; and, 
imable to sustain itself by reason, must yield at 
the first onset of scepticism. 

But there can be nothing more unjust than the 
conclusion, that the poor man has no evidence 
within reach, because he has not the external. 
We will not allow that God has failed, in this 
respect, to prepare for the poor. We will go into 
the cottage of the poor disciple of Christ, and we 
will say to him, why do you believe upon Jesus ? 
You know little or nothing about the witness of 
antiquity. You know little or nothing about the 
completion of prophecy. You can give me no 
logical, no grammatical, no historical, reasons 
fiwr concluding the Bible to be, what it professes 
itself, a revelation, made in early times, of the 
will of the Almighty. Why then do you believe 
upon Jesus ? What grounds have you for fiiith, 
what basis of conviction ? 

Now if the poor man lay bare his experience, 
he will, probably, shew how God hath prepared 
for him, by giving such a reply as the following. 
I lived long unconcerned about the soul. I 
thbught only on the pleasures of to-day, I cared 
nothing for the worm which might gnaw me to- 
morrow. I was brought, however, by sickness, 
or by disappointment, or by the death of the one 
I best loved, or by a startling sermon, to fear that 
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all was not right between me and God. I greir 
more and more anxious. Terrors haunted me li^ 
day, and sleep went from my pillow at niglilb 
At length I was bidden to look unto Jesus in 
*^ delivered for my offences, and raised again for 
my justification." Instantly I felt him to be 
exactly the Saviour that I needed. Every want 
found in him an immediate supply ; every fear 
a cordial ; every wound a balm. And ever since, 
the more I have read of the Bible, the more have 
I found that it must have been written on purpose 
for myself. It seems to know all my cares, all 
my temptations ; and it speaks so beautifully fl 
word in season that he who wrote it must, I think, 
have had me in his eye. Why do I believe on 
Jesus ? Oh, I feel Him to be a divine Saviour— 
that is my proof. Why do I believe the Bible 1 
I have found it to be God's word — ^there is my 
witness. 

We think, assuredly, that if you take the ex- 
perience of the generality of Christians, you will 
find that they do not believe without proof. We 
again say that we cannot assent to the proposition, 
that the Christianity of our villages and hamlets 
takes for granted the truth of the Bible, and has 
no reason to give when that truth is called in 
question. The peasant who, when the hard toil 
of the day is concluded, will sit by his fireside, 
and read the Bible with all the eagerness, and all 
the confidence, of one who receives it as a 
message from God, has some better ground ihan 
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nmon report, or the tradition of his forefathers, 
which to rest his persuasion of the divinity of 
J volume. The book speaks to him with a force 
ich, he feels, never could belong to a mere 
man composition* There is drawn such a pic- 
e of his own heart, a picture presenting many 
tures which he would not have discovered, had 
jy not been thus outlined, but which he recog- 
:es as most accurate the instant they are exhi- 
ed, that he can be sure that the painter is none 
ler but he who alone searches the heart. The 
)posed deliverance agrees so wonderfully, and 
minutely, with his wants; it manifests such 
bounded and equal concern for the honour of 
d, and the well-being of man; it provides, 
:h so consummate a skill, that, whilst the 
man race is redeemed, the divine attributes 
tU be glorified ; that it were like telling him that 
reature spread out the firmament, and inlaid it 
h worlds, to tell him that the profiered salva- 
n is the device of impostors, or the figment of 
:husiasts. And thus the pious inmate of the 
rkshop or the cottage " hath the witness in him- 
f.'* The home thrusts which he receives from 
he sword of the Spirit " are his evidences that 
) weapon is not of earthly manufacture. The 
•prising manner in which texts, as it were, will 
rt fix)m the page, and become spoken things 
her than written ; so that the Bible, shaking 
3lf from the trammels of the printing-press, 
ms to rush from the firmament in the breathings 
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of the Omnipotent — ^this stamps Scripture to him 
as literally God's word — prophets and apostles 
may have written it, but the Almighty still utters 
it. And all this makes the evidence with which 
the poor man is prepared in defence of Chris- 
tianity. We do not represent it as an evidence 
which inay successfully be brought forward in 
professed combat with infidelity. It must have 
been experienced before it can be admitted ; and 
not being of a nature to commend itself distinctly 
to the understanding of the sceptic, will be re? 
jected by him as visionary, and, therefore, re- 
ceived not in proof. But, if the self-evidencing 
power of scripture render not the peasant a match 
for the unbeliever, it nobly secures him against 
being himself overborne. " The witness in him- 
self," if it qualify him not, like science and scho- 
larship, for the offensive, will render him quite 
impregnable, so long as he stands on the de- 
fensive. And we believe of many a village 
Christian, who has never read a line on the evi- 
dences of Christianity, and whose whole theology 
is dravm from the Bible itself, that he would be, 
to the full, as staunch in withstanding the emis- 
saries of scepticism as the mightiest and best- 
equipped of our learned divines ; and that, if he 
could give no answer to his assailant whilst urging 
his chronological and historical objections, yet 
by falling back on his own experience, and en- 
trenching himself within the manifestations of 
truth which have been made to his own conscience, 
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he would escape the giving harbourage, for one 
instant, to a suspicion that Christianity is a fable, 
and hold fast, in all its beauty, and in all its in- 
tegrity, the truth, that " we have an advocate with 
the Father, Christ Jesus the righteous, and he is 
the ptopitiation for our sins." 

Yea, and it is a growing and strengthening 
evidence which God, of his goodness, has thus 
prepared for our poor. Whensoever they obey 
a direction of Scripture, and find the accompany- 
ing promise fulfilled, this is a new proof that the 
dkection and the promise are from God, The 
book tells them that blessings are to be sought 
and obtained through the name of Christ. They 
ask and they receive. What is this but a witness 
that the book is divine? would God give hiit 
sanction to a lie ? The book assures them that 
the Holy Spirit will gradually sanctify those whQ 
believe upon Jesus. They find the sanctificatioii 
following on the belief ; and does not this attest 
the authority of the volume ? The book declares 
that ** all things work together for good" to the 
disciples of Jesus. They find that prosperity 
and adversity, as each brings its trials, so each 
its lessons and 'Supports ; and whilst God thus 
continually verifies a declaration, can they doubt 
that he made it? And thus, day by day, the 
self-evidencing power of Scripture comes into 
fuller operation, and experience multiplies and 
strengthens the internal testimony. The peasant 
wiU discover more and more that the Bible and 

R 
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ibe conscience so fit into each other tblit the arti- 
ficer who made one mnst have equally fashioned 
both. His life will be an on^going proof tbat 
Scripture is truth, for his days and hours are Hm 
chapters and verses realized to the letter-. And 
others may admire the shield which the industry 
and ingenuity of learned men have thrown over 
Christianity. They may speak of the solid ram* 
part cast up by the labour of ages ; and pro* 
nounce the faith unassailable^ because history^ 
and philosophy, and science, have all ccHnbiRsd 
to gird round it the iron and the rock oi a po&« 
derous and colossal demonstration. We^ for our 
part^ glory most in the fact, that Soripture so 
commends itself to the conscience, and expe** 
tience so bears out the Bible, that the Gospel era 
go the round of the worlds and carry with it^ itt 
all its travel, its own mighty credentials. And 
though we depreciate not, but rather coi^bss 
thankfully, the worth of external evidencci we 
still think it the noblest provision of God, that, if 
the external were destroyed, the internal would 
remain, and uphold splendidly Christiiuiily. 
There is nothing which we reckon more wond^r&d 
in arrangement, nothing more deservHig> all 
the warmth of our gratitude, than that divine 
truth, by its innate power, could compel the 
Corinthian sceptic to ffdl down upon his face ; 
and that this truth, by the same innate pqwer, cai^ 
so satisfy a reader of its origin, that ploughmen, 
as well as theologians, have a reascm for their 
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hope, and the Christianity of villages, as much 
as the Christianity of universities, can defy infi- 
delity, and hold on undaunted by all the bufietings 
of the adversary. 

And if we now sum up this portion of our 
argument, we may say, that God has so con- 
structed his word that it carries with it its own 
witness to the poor man's intellect, and the poor 
man's heart. Thus, although it were idle to con- 
tend that the poor can shew you, with a learned 
precision, the authenticity of Scripture^ or call 
in the aids which philosophy has furnished, or 
strengthen their faith from the wOnderworkings of 
nature, or mount and snatch conviction from the 
glittering tracery on the overhead canopy ; still 
they may feel, whilst perusing the Bible, that it 
so speaks to the heart, that it tells them so fully 
all they most want to know, that it so verifies 
itself in every-day experience, that it humbles 
them so much and rejoices them so much, that it 
strikes with such energy on every chord ; in short, 
that it so commends itself to every faculty as 
purely divine, that they could sooner believe -that 
God made not the stars, than that God wrote not 
the Scriptures ; and thus, equipped with powerful 
machinery for resisting the infidel, they give proof 
the most conclusive, that " thou, O God, hast 
prepared, of thy goodness, for the poor." 
r Such are the illustrations which we would ad- 
vance of the truth of our text, when reference is 
had to spiritual provision. We shall only, in 

R 2 
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conclusion, commend the subject to your earnest 
meditation ; assuring you that the more it is 
examined, the more will it be found fraught with 
interest and instruction. There is something 
exquisitely touching in an exhibition of God 
as providing sedulously, both in temporal and 
spiritual things, for the poor and illiterate. " The 
eyes of all wait upon thee, and thou givest them 
their meat in due season.*' God is' that mar- 
vellous being to whom the only great thing is 
Himself. A world is to Him an atom, and an 
atom is to Him a world. And as, therefore, he 
cannot be mastered by what is vast and enormous, 
so he cannot overlook what is minute and insig- 
nificant. There is not, then, a smile on a poor 
man's cheek, and there is not a tear in a poor 
man's eye, either of which is independent on 
the providence of Him who gilds, with the lustre 
of his countenance, the unlimited concave, and 
measures, in the hollow of his hand, the waters 
of fathomless oceans. And that " the poor have 
the Gospel preached to them," is one of the 

• • • « 

strongest evidences on the side of Christianity. 
It was given to John the Baptist as a mark by 
which he might prove Christ the promised 
Messiah. He might hence learn that Jesus had 
come, not to make God known, exclusively, to 
the learned and great, but that, breaking loose 
from the trammels of a figurative dispensation, 

he was dealing with the mechanic at his wheel, 

, . • ■ • • • • 

and with the slave at his drudgery, and with the 
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beggar in his destitution. Had Christ sent to 
the imprisoned servant of the Lord, and told 
him that he was fascinating the philosopher with 
sublime disclosures of the nature of Deity, and 
drawing after him the learned of the eartli by 
powerful and rhetorical delineations of the won- 
ders of the invisible world ; but that, all the while, 
he had no communications for the poor and com- 
mon-place crowd ; why, John might have been 
dazzled, for a time, by the splendour of his 
miracles, and he might have mused, wonderingly, 
pn the displayed ascendancy over diseases and 
death ; but, quickly, he must have thought, this 
is not revealing God to the ignorant and desr 
titute, and this cannot be the religion de- 
signed for all nations and ranks. But when 
the announcement of wonderworkings was fol- 
lowed by the declaration that glad tidings of 
deliverance . were being published to the poor, 
the Baptist would readily perceive that the long 
looked-for close to a limited dispensation was con- 
templated in the mission x>f Jesus ; that Jesus, in 
shorty was introducing precisely the system which 
Messiah might be expected to introduce; and 
thus, finding that the doctrines bore out the 
miracles, he would admit at once his pretensions, 
not merely because he gave sight to the blind, 
but because, preaching the Gospel to the ignorant, 
he shewed that God, of his goodness, had pre- 
pared for the poor. 

And that the Gospel should be adapted, as well 
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as preached, to the poor ; adapted m cvedestiab 
as well as in doctrines ; this is one of those ar« 
rangements which, as devised, shew infinite love, 
as executed, infinite wisdom. Who will deny 
that God hath thrown Himself into Christianity, 
even as into the system of the visible universe, 
since the meanest can trace his footsteps, and 
feel themselves environed with the maix^hings 
of the eternal one ? Oh, we do think it came 
of mighty gratulation, in days when infidelity, 
no longer confining itself to literary circles, has 
gone down to the homes and the haunts of oitf 
peasantry, and seeks to prosecute an impious 
crusade amongst the very lowest of our peo^e 
—we do think it cause of mighty gratulation, 
that God should have thus garrisoned the poor 
against the inroads of scepticism. We have 
no fears for the vital and substantia Chris- 
tianity of the humbler classes of society, l^ey 
may seem, at first sight, unequipped for the 
combat. On a human calculation, it might mount 
almost to a certainty, that infidel publications, 
or infidel men, working their way into the cot- 
tages of the land, would gain an easy victory, and 
bear down, without difiiculty, the faith and piety 
of the unprepared inmates. But God has had a 
care for the poor of the flock. He loves them 
too well to leave them defenceless. And now, 
appealing to that witness which every one who 
believes will find in himself, we can feel that the 
Christianity of the illiterate has in it as much of 
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itamina as the Christianity of the educated ; and 
we can, therefore, be confident that the seep* 
ticism which shrinks from the batteries of the 
learned theologian, will gain no triumphs at the 
firesides of our God-fearing rustics. 

We thank thee, O Father of heaven and earth, 
that thou hast thus made the Gospel of thy Son 
its own witness, and its own rampart. We thank 
thee that thou didst so breathe thyself into apostles 
and prophets, that their writings are tliine utter- 
ance and declare to all ages thine authorship, 
4Md BOW, what have we to ask, but that if there 
be one here who has hitherto been stouthearted 
and unbelieving, the delivered word may prove 
itself divine, by " piercing even to the dividing 
asmder of soul and spirit ;" and that, whilst we 
aniKmnce that ^^ God is angry with the wicked ;" 
^hat those who forget Him shall be turned into 
liell ; but that, nevertheless, he hath ^' so loved 
the world as to give his only-begotten Son '' for 
its redcHviption ; oh, we ask that the careless one^ 
hearing truths at once so terrifying, and so en- 
ciHiraging, may be humbled to the dust, and yet 
^animated with hope ; and that, stirred by the 
divinity which embodies itself in the message, he 
HMty flee, ** poor in spirit,'* to Jesus, and, draw- 
ing oi;it of his fulness, be enabled to testify to all 
raround, that *^ thou, O God, hast of thy goodness 
prepared for the poor." 



SERMON IX. 



ST. PAUL A TENT-MAKER. 



Acts xyiiL 3. 

^' And because he was of the same crafty he abode with thob 
and wrought) for by their occupation they were tent* 
makers*" 

The argument which may he drawn, in support 
of Christianity, from the humble condition of its 
earliest teachers is often, and fairly, insisted on in 
disputations with the sceptic. We scarcely know 
a finer vantage-ground, on which the champion of 
truth can plant himself, than that of the greater 
credulity which must be shewn in the rejection, 
than in the reception, of Christianity. We mean 
to assert, in spite of the tauntings of those most 
thorough of all bondsmen, free-thinkers, that the 
faith required from deniers of revelation is far 
larger than that demanded from its advocates. 
He who thinks that the setting-up of Christianity 
may satisfactorily be accounted for on the suppo- 
sition of its falsehood, taxes credulity a vast deal 
more than he who believes all the prodigies, and 
all the miracles, recorded in Scripture. The most 
marvellous of all prodigies^ and the most surpassing 
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Of all miracles, would be the progress of the Chris- 
tian religion, supposing it untrue. And, assuredly, 
he who has wrought himself into the belief that 
Such a, wonder has been exhibited, can have no 
Hght to boast himself shrewder, and more cautious, 
than he who holds that, at human bidding, the sun 
stood still, or that tempests were hushed, and 
graves rifled, at the bidding of one '* found in 
fashion" as ourselves. The fact that Christianity 
istrode onward with a resistless march, making 
triumphant way against the banded power, and 
learning, and prejudices of the world ; this fact, 
we say, requires to be accounted for ; and inas- 
much as there is no room for questioning its accu- 
racy, we ask, in all justice, to be furnished with its 
explanation. We turn, naturally, from the result 
to the engines by which, to all human appearance, 
the residt was brought round ; from the system 
preached to the preachers themselves. Were 
those who first propounded Christianity men who, 
from station in society, and influence over their 
fellows, were likely to succeed in palming false- 
hood on the world ? Were they possessed of such 
machinery of intelligence, and wealth, and might, 
and science, that, every allowance being made for 
human credulity and human infatuation, there 
would appear the very lowest probability, that, 
having forged a lie, they could have caused it 
speedily to be venerated as truth, and carried along 
the earth's diameter amid the worshippings of 
thousands of the earth's population ? We have no 
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intention, on the present occasimi, of pimniing tk 
argnment. But we are persuaded that no candtl 
mind can observe the speed with which Chri»* 
tianity over-ran the civilised world, eompelliiig 
the homage of kings, and casting down the altan 
of long-cherished superstitions ; and then compsHs 
the means with the effisct ; the apostles, men of 
low birth, and poor education, backed by ae 
authority, and possessed of none of those higk- 
wrought endowments which mark out the achieven 
of difficult enterprise ; we are persimded, we say, 
that no candid mind can set what was done side 
by side with the apparatus through which it was 
efiected, and not confess that, of all incredibfe 
things, the most incredible woidd be, that a few 
fishermen of Galilee vanquished the worid^ up» 
heaving its idolatries and mastering its prejudices, 
and yet that their only weapon was a lie, theur 
only mechanism jugglery and deceit. 

And this it is which the sceptic believes. Tea^ 
on his belief of this he grounds claims to a sounder, 
and shrewder, and less fettered understanding than 
belongs to the mass of his fellows. He deems it 
the mark of a weak and ill-disciplined intellect to 
admit the truth of Christ's raising the dead ; but 
appeals to it as proof of a staundbi and well-in- 
formed mind, to believe that this whole planet was 
convulsed by the blow of an infe.nt. He scorns 
the narrow-mindedness of submissian to what he 
calls priestcraft ; but counts himself large-minded, 
because he admits that a priestcraft, only wprthy 
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Us oontonpt, ground into powder every system 
vhich he thinks worthy his admiration. He laughs 
at the credulity of supposing that God had to do 
with the institution of Christianity ; and then ap- 
plauds the sobriety of referring to chance what 
bears all the marks of design ; proving himself 
rational by holding that causes are not necessary 
to .effects. 

Thus we recur to our position, that, if the charge 
of credulity must be listened on either the oppo- 
nents, or the advocates, of Christianity, then, of 
the two, the opponents lie vastly most open to the 
accusation. Men pretend to a more than ordinary 
wisdom because they reject, as incredible, occur- 
rences and transactions, which others account for 
as supernatural. But where is their much-vaunted 
wiedom, when it can be shewn, to a demonstration, 
that they admit things a thousand-fold stranger 
than those which, with all the parade of intellectual 
superiority, they throw from them as too monstrous 
for credence? We give it you as a truth, sus- 
ceptible of Ihe rigour of mathematical proof, that 
the phcenomena of Christianity can only be ex- 
plained by conceding its divinity. If Christianity 
came from God, there is an agency adequate to 
the result, and you can solve its making way 
amongst the nations. But if Christianity came 
not from God, no agency can be assigned at all 
commensurate with the result, and you cannot 
account for its marchings over the face of the 
earth. So that when, setting aside every other 
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consideration, we mark the palpable unfitness of 
the apostles for devising, and carrying into effect, 
a grand scheme of imposture, we feel that we do 
right in retorting on the sceptic the often-urged 
charge of credulity. We tell him that if it prove 
a clear-sighted intellect, to believe that unsup- 
ported men would league in an enterprise which 
was nothing less than a crusade against the world ; 
that ignorant men could concoct a system over- 
passing, confessedly, the wisdom of the noblest of 
the heathen ; and that this insignificant and un- 
equipped band would go through fire and water, 
brave the lion and dare the stake, knowing, all the 
while, that they battled for a lie, and crowned, all 
the while, with overpowering success — ^aye, we 
tell the sceptic, that, if a belief such as this prove 
a clear-sighted intellect, he is welcome to the 
laurels of reason ; and we, for our part, shall con- 
tentedly herd with the irrational, who are weak 
enough to think it credible that the apostles were 
messengers from God, and only incredible that 
mountains fell when there was nothing to shake 
them, and oceans dried up when there was nothing 
to drain them, and that there passed over a creation 
an unmeasured revolution without a cause, and 
without a mover, and without a Deity.. 

Now we have advanced these hurried remarks 
on a well-known topic of Christian advocacy, 
because our text leads Us, as it were, into the 
workshop of the first teachers of our fiedth, and 
thus forces on us the contemplation of their, lowly 
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iod destitute estate. It is not, however, our de- 
8^ to pursue further the argument. We may 
derive other, and not less important, lessons 
from the simple exhibition of Paul, and Aquila^ 
and Priscilla, plying their occupation as tent- 
makers. It should just be premised, that, so far 
as Paul himself is concerned, we must set down 
his labouring for a living as actually a consequence 
on his preaching Christianity. Before he engaged 
in the service of Christ, he had occupied a station 
in the upper walks of society, and was not, we 
may believe, dependent on his industry for his 
bread. It was, however, the custom of the Jews 
to teach children, whatever the rank of their pa-» 
rents, some kind of handicraft: ; so that, in case of 
a reverse of circumstances, they might have a re- 
source to which to betake themselves. We con- 
clude that, in accordance with this custom, St. 
P^ul, as a boy, had learned the art of tent-making, 
though he may not have exercised it for a sub- 
sistence until he hiad spent all in the service of 
Jesus. We appeal not, therefore, to the instance 
of this gi'eat apostle to the Gentiles as confirming, 
in every respect, our foregoing argument. St. 
Paul was emine^t both for learning and talent. 
And it would not, therefore, be just to reason from 
his presumed incompetency to carry on a difficult 
scheme, since, at the least, he was not disqualified 
for undertakings which crave a master-spirit at 
their head. It is certain however that, in these 
respects, St. Paul was an exception to the rest of 
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the first preachers of Christianity. Our geaenl 
reasoning, therefore, remains quite unaflfected^ 
whatever be urged in regard to a particnkr 



But we have ah*eady said that the main 
of our discourse is to derive other lessons from 
our text than that which refers to the evidences of 
Christianity* We wave, therefore, further enquiry 
into that proof of the divinity of the system whioh 
is furnished by the poverty of the teachers. We 
will sit down, as it were, by St. Paul whilst busied 
with his tentpmaking; and, considering who and 
what the individual is who thus lives by his artisan^ 
ship, draw that instruction from the scene which 
we may suppose it intended to furnish. 

Now called as St. Paul had been by miracle io 
the apostleship of Christ, so that he was suddenly 
transformed from a persecutor into a preacher of 
the faith, we might well look to find in him a pre- 
eminent zeal ; just as though the unearthly li^t, 
which flashed across his path, had entered into his 
heart, and lit up there a fire inextinguiriiable by 
the deepest waters of trouble. Audit is beyond 
all peradventure that there never moved upon our 
earth a heartier, more unwearied, more energetic, 
disciple of Jesus. His motto was to '* count all 
things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ ;" and crossing seas^ and exhausting con- 
tinents, till a vast portion of the known world 
had heard from his lips the tidings of redemption, 
he proved the motto engraven on his- soul^ and 
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diewed that the de&dre of bringing the perishing 
into acquaintance with a Saviour was nothing 
less than the life's-blood of his system. And 
we ace bound to suppose that where there 
existed so glowing a zeal, promptmg him to 
be *^ instant in season, out of season/' the irk- 
flomeness of mechanical labour must have been 
greater than it is easy to compute. Since the 
whole soul was wrapped up in the work of the 
ministry, it could not have been without a feeling, 
amounting almost to painfulness, that the apostle 
abstracted himself from the business of his euh- 
bassage, and toiled at providing for his own 
bodily necessities. We see, at once, that so far 
as any appointment of God could be grievous to 
a man of St. Paul's exemplary holiness, this ap- 
pointment must have been hard to endure ; and we 
cannot contemplate the great apostle, withdrawn 
from the spiritstirring scenes of his combats with 
idolatry, and earning a meal like a common 
artificer, and not feel that the effort of addressing 
the Athenians, congregated on Areopagus, was 
as nothing, to that of sitting down patiently to all 
the drudgery of the craftsman. 

Bui we go on to infer from these unque»- 
tionaMe facts, that, unless there had been great 
ends, which St. PauFs labouring subserved, God 
would not have permitted this sore exercise of his 
servant. There is allotted to no Christian a trial 
without a reason. And if then we are once cer- 
tified that, the working for his bread was a trial to 
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St. Paul, M'e must go forward and investigate 
the reasons of the appointment. 

Now we learn from the epistles of St. Paul, that 
when he refused to be maintained by the churches 
which he planted, it was through fear that the 
success of his preaching might be interfered with 
by suspicions of his disinterestedness. He chose 
to give the gospel without cost, in order that his 
enemies might have no plea for representing him 
as an hireling, and thus depreciating his message. 
In this respect he appears to have acted dif- 
ferently from the other apostles, since we find 
him thus expostulating with the Corinthians: 
*^ have we not power to eat and to drink? or 
I only and Barnabas, have not we power to 
forbear working?" He evidently argues that, 
had he so pleased, he might justly have done what 
his fellow-apostles did, receive temporal benefits 
from those to whom they were the instruments 
of communicating spiritual. It was a law, whose 
justice admitted not of controversy, that " the 
labourer is worthy of his hire." And therefore, 
however circumstances might arise, rendering it 
advisable that the right should be waved, St. Paid 
desired the Corinthians to understand, that, had 
he chosen, he might have claimed the sustenance 
for which he was contented to toil. It was a 
right, and not a favour, which he waved. And if 
there were no other lesson deducible from the 
manual occupation of the apostle, we should do 
well to ponder the direction thus practically given, 
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that we remove all occasions of offence. St. Paul 
gave up even his rights, fearing lest their en- 
forcement inight possibly impede the progress of 
the Gospel. So single-eyed was this great teacher 
of the Gentiles, that, when the reception of the 
message, and the maintenance of the messenger, 
seemed at all likely to clash, he would gladly 
devote the day to the service of others, and then 
toil through the night to make provision for 
himself. If ever, therefore, it happen, either 
to minister or to people, to find that the pushing 
a claim, or the insisting on a right, would bring 
discredit, though unjustly and wrongfully, on the 
cause of religion ; let it be remembered that our 
prime business, as professors of godliness, is with 
the glory of God and the advance of the Gospel, 
that the avoiding evil is a great thing, but that 
the scriptural requisition is, that we avoid even the 
** appearance of evil.'* And if there seem to us a 
hardness in this, so that we count it too much of 
concession that we fall back from demands which 
strict justice would warrant, let us betake our- 
selves, for an instant, to the workshop of St. 
Paul ; wid there remembering, whilst this servant 
of Christ is fashioning the canvass, that he 
labours for bread, which, by an indisputable title, 
is already his own, we may learn it a Christian's 
duty to allow himself to be wronged, when, by 
staunch standing to his rights, Christ's cause may 
be injured. 

But as yet we are only on the outskirts of our 

s 
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subject. The grand field of enquiry- still remains 
to be traversed. We have seen that, in order to 
foreclose all questioning of his sincerity and dia* 
interestedness, St. Paul chose to ply at his tent* 
making rather than derive a maintenance firom his 
preaching. We next observe that, had not his 
poverty been on other accounts advantageous^ we 
can scarcely think that this single reason would 
have procured its permission. He might have 
refused to dravr an income from his converts, and 
yet not have been necessitated to betake himself 
to handicraft. We know that God could have 
poured in upon him, through a thousand channels^ 
the means of subsistence ; and we believe, there^ 
fore, that had his toiling subserved no end but 
the removal of causes of offence, his wants would 
have been supplied, though without any biird^ 
on the churches. So that the question comes 
before us, unsolved and unexamined, why was it 
permitted that St. Paul, in the midst of his exer- 
tions as a minister of Christ, should be compelled 
to support himself by manual occupation ? We 
think that two great reasons may be advanced, each 
of which will deserve a careful examination. In 
the first place, God hereby put much honour upon 
industry. In the second place, God hereby showed 
that, where he has appointed means, he will not 
work by miracles. We wiU take these reasons in 
succession, proceeding at once to endeavour to 
prove, that, in leaving St. Paul to toil as a tentr 
maker, God put much honour upon industry. 
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• Now it is true that the appointment^ ^* in the 
sweat of thy fece shalt thou eat bread/' was part 
of the original malediction which apostasy caused 
to be breathed over this creation. But it it 
equally true that labour was God's ordinance 
whilst man kept unsullied his loyalty, and that 
it was not bound upon our race as altogether a 
consequence on transgression. We may not 
believe that in Paradise labour could ever hav6 
been wearisome; but we know that, from the 
first, labour was actually man's business. We are 
told in the book of Genesis that when the Lord 
God had planted the garden, and fashioned man 
after his own image, *^ he took the man and put 
him into the garden, to dress it, and to keep it,'' 
There was no curse upon the ground ; and, there* 
fore, we suppose not that it required, ere it 
woudd give forth a produce, the processes of a 
diligent husbandry. But, nevertheless, it is clear 
that the resting of God's first blessing on the soil 
put not aside all necessity of culture. Man was 
a lahourer from the beginning ; God's earliest or* 
dinance appearing to have been, that man should 
not be an idler. So that whilst we admit that 
all that painfulness and exhaustion, which wait 
ordinarily upon human occupation, must be traced 
Hp to disobedience as a parent, we contend that 
employment is distinctly God*s institution for 
mankind, no reference whatsoever being made to 
the. innocence or guiltiness of the race. God sanc- 
tified the seventh day as a day of rest, before 

s 2 
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Adam disobeyed, and thus marked out six days 
as days of labour and employment, before sin 
sowed the seeds of the thorn and the thistle. We 
may suppose that, previously to the fall, labour, 
so to speak, was just one department of piety; 
and that in tilling the ground, or watching the 
herds, man was as religiously occupied as when 
communing with God in distinct acts of devotion^ 
The great and fatal alteration which sin has intro- 
duced into labour, * is, that a wide separation has 
been made between temporal business and spi- 
ritual ; so that, whilst engaged in providing for 
the body, we seem wholly detached from paying 
attention to the concerns of the soul. But we 
hold it of first-rate importance to teach men that 
this separation is of their own making, and not 
of God's appointing. God ordained labour ; and 
God also ordained that man's great business on 
earth should be to secure his soul's safety through 
eternity. And unless, therefore, we admit that 
the work of the soul's salvation may be actually 
advanced by, and through, our worldly occu- 
pations, we set one ordinance of God against 
another, and represent ourselves as impeded by 
the appointments of our Maker in the very 
business most pressed on our performance. The 
matter-of-fact is that God may as truly be served 
by the husbandman whilst ploughing up his 
ground, and by the manufacturer whilst toiling at 
his loom, and by the merchant whilst engaged 
in his commerce, as he can be by any of these 
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men when gathered by the Sabbath-beU to the 
solemn assembly. It is a perfect libel on religion 
to represent the honest trades of mankind as 
aught else but the various methods in which God 
may be honoured and obeyed. We do not 
merely mean that worldly . occupations may bo 
followed without harm done to the soul. This 
would be no vindication of God's ordinance, of 
labour. We mean that they may be followed 
with benefit to the soul. When God led the 
eastern Magi to Christ, he led them by a star. 
He attacked them, so to speak, through the 
avenue of their profession. Their great employ- 
ment was that of observing the heavenly bodies. 
And God sanctified their astronomy. He might 
liave talight them by other methods which seem 
to us more direct. But it pleased Him to put 
•honour on their occupation, and to write his 
lesson in that glittering alphabet with which their 
studies had made them especially conversant. 
We believe, in like manner, that if men went to 
their daily '^ employ ments with something of the 
temper which they bring to the ordinances of 
grace, expecting to receive messages from God 
through trade, and through labour, as well as 
through preaching and a communion, there would 
be a vast advancing towards spiritual excellence ; 
and men's experience would be, that the Almighty 
can bring them into acquaintance with Himself, by 
the ploughshare, and the balances, and the cargo, 
no less than by the homily, and the closet-exer^ 
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cises, and the public devotioiuu There would be 
an anticipation of the glorious season, sketched 
out by prophecy, when ^* there shall be upon tbo 
bells of the horses, holiness unto the Lord, aad 
the pots in the Lord's house dball be like tibe 
bowls before the altar." 

We give this as our belief; and we advance sb 
our reason, the f&ct that labour is the ordinance of 
God. We will not have industry set against 
piety; as though the little time which men eta 
snatch from secular engagements were the only 
time which they can give to thek Maker* They 
may give all to God, and, nevertheless, be conh 
polled to rise early, and late take rest, in order 
to earn a scanty subsistence. And we think, that, 
in placing an apostle under the necessity of 
labouring for bread, God assigned precisely that 
character to industry for which we contend. We 
learn, from the exhibition of our text, that there 19 
no inconsistency between the being a devoted 
servant of Christ, and the following assiduously 
a toilsome occupation. Nay, we learn that it 
may be, literally, as the servant of Christ that 
man follows the occupation; for it was, as we 
have shewn you, with decided reference to the 
interests of religion that SL Paul joined Aquila 
and Priscilla in tent-making. At the least, th^re 
is a registered demonstration in the case of this 
apostle, that unwearied industry — ^for he elsewhere 
declares that he laboured day and night — may 
consist with pre-eminent piety ; and tiiat, so &j: 
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from the pressinre of secular employment being a ; 
valid excuse for slow progress in godliness, a man . 
may have to struggle against absolute pauperism, . 
and yet grow, every mom/^it, a more admirable 
Christian. Oh, there is something in this repre^: 
sentation of the honour put by God upon industry, 
which should tell powerfiiUy on the feelings of 
those to whom life is one long striving for the. 
BEieans of subsist^use. It were as nothing to tell : 
men, you may be good Christians in spite of your, 
engrossing employments. The noble truth is,; 
atmi these employ mentis may be so many helpers; 
on of religion ; and that, in place of serving as: 
leaden weights^ which retard a disciple in his 
celestial career, they may be as the well-plumed r 
wings, accelerating gloriously the onward pro- 
gress^ In labouring <^ support himself, St. Paul 
laboured to advance Christ's cause. And though 
there be not always the same well-defined coQnec* 
tion between our toils for a livelihood and th^ in 
terests of religion, yet let a connection be practi- 
cally sought after, and it will always be practically 
found. The case exists not in which, after making 
it obligatory on a man that he work for bis brestd, 
God has not arranged, that, in thus working, 
he may woilt also for the well-being of his soul. 
If ever, therefore, we met with an individual who 
pleaded that there were already so many calls 
upon his time that he could not findleisinre to give 
heed to religion, we should not immediately bear 
down upon him with the charge — though it mighl; 
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be a just one— -of an undue pursuit of the things of 
this earth. We should only require of him to shew 
that his employments were scripturally lawful, 
both in nature and intenseness. We should then: 
meet hun, at once, on the ground of this lawful- 
ness. We should tell him that emjdoyments were, 
designed to partake of the nature of sacraments ; 
that, in place of their being excuses for his not 
serving God, they were appointed as instruments, 
by which he might serve Him ; and that, conse- 
quently, it was only because he had practically 
dissolved a partnership which the Almighty had 
formed, the partnership between industry and 
piety, that he was driving on, with a reckless 
speed, to a disastrous and desperate bankruptcy. 
And if he pretend to doubt that piety and industry 
have thus been associated by God, we would take 
him with us into the work-chamber of St. Paul ; 
and there shewing him the apostle toiling against 
want, and yet, in toiling, serving Christ Jesus ; 
subsisting by his artisanship, and yet feeding the 
zeal of his soul by and through his labours for the 
support of his body ; we would tell the questioner, 
that God thus caused a mighty specimen to be 
given of an instituted connection between secular 
employment and spiritual improvement; and whilst 
we send him to the writings of St. Paul that he 
may learn what it is to be industriously religious, 
we send him to the tent-making of St. Paul that 
he may learn what it is to be religiously indus- 
trious. 
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Now we might insist at greater lengthy if not 
pressed by the remainder of our subject, on the 
honoiir which God put upon industry when he left 
St. Fiaul to toil for a maintenance. But we leave 
this point to be further pondered in your private 
meditations. We go on, according to the arrange* 
ments of our discourse, to open up the second 
reason which we ventured to assign for this al* 
lowed dependence of an apostle upon labour for 
livelihood. 

We stated as our second reason, that God de« 
signed hereby to inform us, that, where he has ap- 
pointed means, he will not work by miracles. We 
observe that unto St. Paul had been given a super- 
human energy, so that, when it was required as a 
witness to his. doctrine, he could remove diseases 
by a word or a touch, and even restore life to the 
dead. We have no distinct information whether 
men, thus supematurally equipped, could employ 
the power at every time, and for every purpose. 
But it seems most consistent with Scripture and 
reason to suppose, that, when specially moved by 
God, they could always work miracles ; but that, 
.unless thus moved, their strength went from them, 
and they remained no mightier than their fellows. 
It does not appear that apostles could have re- 
course to wonder-workings in every exigence which 
might arise. At least, it is certain that apostolical 
men, such as Epaphroditus and Timothy, went 
through sicknesses, and suffered from weaknesses, 
without being cured by miracle, and without, as it 
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would seem« being taxed witii deileiBiicy of &ith, 
because they shook not off the malady, or resisted 
not its approaches. When St. F&ul writes to Ti^ 
mothy in regard to his infirmities, he bids him xum: 
wine as a medicine ; he does not tell him to sedk 
fiuth to work a miracle. Yet, beyond all doobi^^ 
Timothy had received the gifts of the Spirit. And 
from this, and other instances, we infer that thm 
only could miracles be wrought, when, by a distinct 
motion of the Holy Ghost, faith was directed ta 
some particular achievement. It did not follow 
that because St. Peter, by a word, had struck 
down Ananias, he might, by a word, have imme^ 
diately afterwards raised him up. It was not at 
his option what direction the mirade^workiog fiutfa 
should take. Whensoever a miracle was wrought^ 
it was wrought, unquestionably, by fidth. But the 
fiiith, first given by God, required ever after to be 
stirred into exercise by God ; so that no conclusion 
could be more erroneous than that fiuith must 
have been defective, where miracle was not 
wrought. 

Now we advance these remarks, in order to 
justify our not claiming for St. Paul, what, at first 
sight, we are disposed to claim, the praise of ex^ 
traordinary self-<ieuial in gaining his bread by 
labour, when he might have gained it by miradie. 
We may not suppose, that, because he displayed 
oftentimes a superhuman power, he could neces* 
sarily, had he wished it, have used that power 
in supplying his bodily wants. It may seem 
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to U8 no greater eSatU to multiply, as Christ 
did, a loaf into hundreds, than to command, as 
St. Paul did, the impotent man at Lystra to stand 
upright on his feet. Yet it were a false conclusioD 
that the apostle might have done' the one as well 
as the other. The worising of miracles presup^ 
posed, as we have shewn yon, not only God's 
^ying the &ith, but also God's permitting, or 
rather God's directing, its exercise. We build, 
therefore, no statements on the supposition that 
SfL Paul had the power, but used it not, of pro<* 
curing feod by miracle. We rather conclude that 
he had no alternative whatever ; so that, had he 
not laboured at tent^making, he must have been 
absolotely destitute. It was not indeed because 
deficioit in faith that he wrought not a miracles 
He had the &ith by which lofty hills might be 
stirred, provided only — and it is this proviso which 
men strangely overlook — ^that he, who had given 
him the &ith, directed him to employ it on up- 
heaving the earth's mountains. 
. But we are thus brought down to the question^ 
why was St Paul not permitted, or not directed, 
to use the wonder-working energy, in place of 
being necessitated to apply himself to manual 
occupation ¥ We give as our reply, that God 
might hereby have designed to communicate the 
important truth, that, where he has appointed 
means, we are not to look for miracles. Labour 
was his own ordinance. So long, therefore, as 
labour could be available to the procuring 
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tubsistence, he would notlnipersede this ordhumee 
by miraculous interference. There is, perhaps, 
no feature more strongly charactered on Crod'ft 
dealings, whether in natural things or in spiritml, 
than that it is in the use of means, and in this 
alone, that blessings may be expected. We see 
clearly that this is God's procedure in reftsrence 
to the afl^urs of our present state of being. If 
the husbandman neglect the processes of agri- 
culture, there comes no miracle to make up this 
omission of means; but harvest-tune finds bar^ 
renness reigning over the estate. If the mer- 
chantman sit with his hands folded, when he ought 
to be busied with shipping his merchandise, there 
is nothing to be expected but that beggary will 
ensue upon idleness. And we hold that instances 
auch as these, so familiar that they are often over- 
looked, must be taken as illustrations of a great 
principle whose workings permeate all God's dis- 
pensations. We would contend that there is to be 
traced in our spiritual afiairs that very honouring 
of means which is thus observable in our temporal. 
We know nothing of the fitness, which some men 
are disposed to uphold, of waiting the effectual 
callings of the Holy Ghost, and so of making no 
effort, till irresistibly moved, to escape from the 
bondage of corruption. We know of no Scriptural 
method of addressing transgressors but as free- 
agents; and we abjure, as unsanctioned by the 
Bible, every scheme of theology, which would 
make man nothing more than a machine. > It must 
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at the foundation of all religion, whether na» 
tural or revealed, that men are responsible beings ; 
and responsible they cannot be, if placed under an 
iavincible moral constraint, which allows no free- 
dom whatsoever of choice. And we think it a 
thing to be sorely lamented, that there goes on a 
battling about election and non-election ; the com^ 
batants on each side failing to perceive, that they 
fight for the profile, and not the fuU-fi^ce, of truth. 
It seems to us as plain from the Bible as language 
can make it, that God hath elected a remnant to life. 
it is just as plain that all men are addressed as ca- 
pable of repenting, at liberty to choose for them- 
selves between life and death. Thus we have Scrip- 
tural warranty of God's election ; and we have also 
Scriptural warranty of man's free-agency. But 
how can these apparently opposite statements be 
reconciled ? I know not. The Bible tells me not. 
But because I cannot be wise beyond what is 
written, God forbid that I should refuse to be wise 
up to. what is written. Scripture reveals, but it 
doesnot reconcile, the two. What then? I receive 
both, and I preach both ; God's election and man's 
firee<4igency. But I should esteem it of all pre- 
sumptions the boldest to attempt explanation of 
the co-existence. 

In like manner, the Bible tells me explicitly that 
Christ was God ; and it tells me, as explicitly, that 
Christ was man. It does not go on to state the 
modus or manner of the union. I stop, therefore, 
where the Bible stops. I bow before a Godman 
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9B my Mediator; but I own as inscrutable tb 
mysteries of his person. 

It is thus also with the doctrine of the Trinity; 
Three persons are set before me as equally divine; 
At the same time, I am taught that there is only 
one God. How can the three be one, and the(»^ 
be three ? Silent as the grave is the Bible on this 
wonder. But I do not reject its speech because 
of its silence. I believe in three divine persons; 
because told of a Trinity ; I believe in one only 
Qod, because told of an Unity ; but I leave to the 
developements of a nobler sphere of existence the 
clearing up the marvel of a Trinity in Unity. 
. The admission, then, of the co-existence of 
election and free-agency is but the counterpart of 
many other admissions which are made, on aU 
hands, by the believers in revelation. And having 
assured ourselves of this joint existence, we see^ 
at once, that man's business is to set about the 
work of his salvation, with all the ardour^ and all 
the painstaking, of one convinced that he cannot 
perish, except through his own fault. We address 
him as an immortal creature whose destinies aie 
in his own keeping. We will hear nothing of a 
secret decree of God, insuring him safe passage to a 
haven of rest, or leaving him to go down a wreck 
in the whirlpool. But we tell him of a command 
of God, summoning him to put forth all his 
strei^h, and all his seamanship, ere the breakers 
dash against him, and the rocks rise around him. 
We thus deal with man as a responsible being. 
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¥ou are waiting for a miracle ; have you tried the 
tteans 9 You are trusting to a hidden purpose ; 
have you submitted yourselves to a revealed com- 
BHUod 9 Sitting still is no proof of election. Grap- 
pliiig with evil is a proof; and wrenching oneV 
wsMtrom hurtful associations is a proof; and stu- 
dying God's word is a proof; and praying for 
aisisiaiices is a proof. He who resolves to do 
nothing untU he is called— oh ! the likelihood is 
beyond calculation that he will have no call, till 
Had fidieeted dead are starting at the trumpet*calL 
And the vessel, freighted as she was with noble 
capacities, with intelligence, and reason, and fore^ 
thought^ and the deep throbbings of immortality ; 
what account shall be given of her making no way 
tbwardft the shores of the saints' home, but re- 
ffialping to be broken up piecemeal by the sweep- 
ings of the judgement ? Simply, that God told 
man of a compass, and of a chart, and of a wind, 
and .of , a pilot. But man determined to retaain 
anchored, until God should come and tear the ship 
fttom her moorings. Grod has appointed means; 
If we will use them diligently, and prayerfully, we 
may look for a blessing. But if we despise and 
neglect them, we must not look for a miracle. 

And if a man be resolved to give harbourage to 
the idea, that means may be dispensed with, and 
that tiben miracles will be wrought, we open before 
him the scenery of our texU and bid him behold 
the luctificers at their labour. We tell him that 
around one of these w(Mrkmen the priests of Jupiter 
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had thronged, bearing garlands, and bringing sap 
orifices, because of a displayed mastery over iii4 
veterate disease. We tell him, that, if there arose . 
an occasion demanding the exhibition of prodigy 
in support of Christ's Gospel, this toiling artisaa 
could throw aside the implements of trade, and, 
rushing into the crowded arena, confound an army 
of opponents by suspending the known laws of 
nature. And, nevertheless, this nughtily-gifited 
individual must literally starve, or drudge for a 
meal like the meanest mechanic. And why so ? 
why, but because it is a standmg appointment of 
God that miracles shall not supersede means ? If 
there were no means, Paul should have his^bread 
by miracle. But whilst there is the canvass, and 
the cord, and the sight in the eye, and the strength 
in the limb, he may carry on the trade of a tent- 
maker. He has the tools of his craft ; let him 
use them industriously, and not sit inactive, 
hoping to be supported miraculously. And, 
arguing from this as a thorough specimen of 
God's ordinary dealings, we tell the expectant of 
an effectual call, that he waits as an idler whilst 
God requires him to work as a labourer. Where 
are the tools ; why left on the groimd when they 
should be in the hand V Where are the means ? 
Why passed over, when they ought to be em- 
ployed ? Why neglected, when they should be 
honoured ? Why treated as worthless, when God 
declares them efficacious ? It is true that con- 
version is a miracle. But God's common method 
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of working this miracle is through the machinery 
of means. It is true that none but the elect can 
'be saved. But the only way to ascertain electioii 
is to be laborious in striving. I read St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans, and I find the apostle 
saying, *' so then it is not of him that willeth, nor 
of him that runneth, but of God that sheweth 
mercy." What then ? Must I, on this account, 
kiin not, but sit still, expecting the approaches of 
•mercy? Away with the thought. Means are 
God's high road to miracles. I turn from the 
apostle writing to the Romans to the apostle 
toiling at Corinth. And when I look on the la- 
bours of the tent-maker, and infer from them that 
miracles must not be expected where means have 
been instituted, and that, consequently, when^ 
soever God has appointed means, miracle is to be 
looked for only in their use ; oh ! in place of loi^ 
tering because I have read of election, I would 
gird up the loins as having gazed on the tent- 
making ; and in place of running not, because it 
is "of God that sheweth mercy," run might and 
main, because it is to those who are running that 
he shews it. 

When God decrees an end, he decrees also the 
means. If then he have ejected me to obtain sal- 
vation in the next life, he has elected me to the 
practice of holiness in this life. Would I ascertain 
my election to the blessedness of eternity ? it must 
be by practically demonstrating ray election to 
.newness of life. It is not by the rapture of feeling, 

T 
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and by the luxuriance of thought, and by the 
warmth of those desires which descriptions of 
heaven may stir up within me, that I can prove 
myself predestined to a glorious inheritance. If 
I would find out what is hidden, I must fdllow 
what is revealed. The way to heaven is disclosed ; 
am I walking in that way *? It would be poor proof 
that I were on my voyage to India, that with 
glowing eloquence, and thrilling poetry, I could 
discourse on the palm-groves and^e spice-isles 
of the East. Am I on the waters ? Is the sail 
hoisted to the wind; and does ihe land of my 
birth look blue and faint in the distance ? The 
doctrine of election may have done harm to many 
— but only because they have fancied themselves 
elected to the end, and have forgotten that those 
whom Scripture calls elected are elected to the 
means. The Bible never speaks of men as elected 
to be saved from the- shipwreck; but only as 
elected to tighten the ropes, and hoist the sails, 
and stand to the rudder. Let a man search faith- 
fully ; let him see tliat when Scripture describes 
Christians as elected, it is, as elected to &ith, as 
elected to SAuctification, as elected to obedience ; 
and the doctrine of election will be nothing but a 
stimulus to efibrt. It cannot act as a soporific. 
It cannot lull me into security. It cannot en- 
gender licentiousness. It will throw ardour into 
the spirit, and fire into the eye, and vigour into 
the limb. I shall cut away the boat, and let drive 
all human devices, and gird myself, amid the 
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fierceness of the tempest, to steer the shattered 
vessel into port. 

Now having thus examined the reasons why St. 
Psral wa» left dependent upon labour for subsist-' 
encoy we hasten at once to wind up our subject. We 
have had under review two great and interesting 
truths. We have seen that labour is God's ordi- 
nance. Be it yours, therefore, to strive earnestly that 
your worldly callings may be sanctified, so that trade 
may be the helpmate of religion, instead of its foe 
and assassin. We have seen also that, when God 
has instituted means, we can have no right to be 
looking for miracles. Will ye then sit still, ex- 
pecting God to compel you to move ? Will ye 
expose yourselves wantonly to temptation, ex- 
pecting God to make you impregnable ? Will ye 
take the viper to your bosoms, expecting God to 
charm away the sting ? Will ye tamper with the 
poison-cup^ expecting God to neutralize the hem* 
lock ? Then why did not St. Paul, in place of 
working the canvass into a tent, expect God to 
convert it into food ? We do not idolize means^ 
We do not substitute the means of grace for grace 
itself. But this we say — and we beseech you to 
carry with you the truth to your homes — when 
God has made a channel, he may be expected to 
send through that channel the flowings of his 
mercy. Oh ! that ye were anxious ; that ye would 
take your right place in creation, and feel your- 
selves immortal ! Be men, and ye make a vast 
advance towards being Christians. Many of you 

t2 
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have long refused to labour to be saved. The inh 
plements are in your hands, but you will not work 
at the tent-making. Ye will not pray ; ye will not 
shun temptation; ye will not renounce known 
sin ; ye will not fight against evil habits^ Are ye 
stronger than God ? Can ye contend with the 
Eternal One ? Have ye the nerve which sh^l not 
tremble, and the flesh which shall not quiver, and 
the soul which shall not quail, when the sheet of 
fire is round the globe, and thousand times ten 
thousand angels line the sky, and call to judge^ 
ment ? If we had a spell by which to bind the 
ministers of vengeance, we might go on in idle- 
ness. If we had a charm by which to take what 
is scorching from the flame, and what is gnawing 
from the worm, we might continue the careless. 
But if we can feel; if we are not pain-proof; if 
we are not wrath-proof; let us arise, and be doing, 
and, with fear and trembling, work out salvation. 
There shall yet burst on this creation a day of fire 
and of storm and of blood — oh ! conform your- 
selves to the simple prescriptions of the Bible; 
seek the aids of God's Spirit by prayer, and ye 
shall be led to lay hold on Christ Jesus by faith. 



SERMON X. 



» 1 



THE ADVANTAGES OF A STATE Of EXPECTATION. 



Lamentations, iii. 26. 

• • • 

*^ It is good that a man should both hope and quietly wait for 

the sJalvation of the Lord." 

You will find it said in the Book of Eccle* 
siastes, ^* Because to every purpose there is time 
and judgement, therefore the misery of man is 
great upon him." It seems to us implied in these 
words that our incapacity of looking into tiie 
future has much to do with the production of dis- 
quietude and unhappiness. And there is no ques« 
tion that the darkness in which we are compelled 
to proceed, and the uncertainty which hangs 
round^the issues of our best- arranged schemes^ 
contribute much to the troubles and perplexities 
of life. Under the present dispensation we must 
calculate on probabilities ; and our calculations, 
when made with the best care and forethought^ 
are often proved faulty by the result. And if we 
could substitute certainty for probability, and 
thus define, with a thorough accuracy, the work- 
ings of any proposed plan, it is evident that we 
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might be saved a vast amount both of anxiety and 
of disappointment. Much of our anxiety is now 
derived from the doubtfulness of the success of 
schemes, and from the likelihood of obstruction 
and mischance ; much of our disappointment 
from the overthrow and failure of long-cherished 
purposes. And, of course, if we possessed the 
same mastery of the future as of the past, we 
should enter upon nothing which was sure to turn 
out ill ; but, regulating ourselves in every under- 
taking by foreknown results, avoid miK^h of pre- 
vious debate and of after regret* 

Yet when we have admitted that want of ac- 
quaintance with the future gives rise to much both 
of anxiety and of disappointment, we are pre^* 
pared to ai^e that the possession of this ao 
quaintance would be incalculably more detri- 
mental. It is quite true that there are forms and 
portions of trouble which might be warded off or 
escaped, if we could behold what is coming, and 
take measures accordingly. But it is to the full 
as true that the main of what shall befiJl us is 
matter of irrevocable appointment, to be averted 
by no prudence, and dispersed by no bravery. 
And if we could know beforehand whatever is to 
happen, we should, in all probability, be un* 
manned and enervated ; so that an arrest would 
be put on the businesses of life by previous bo^ 
quaintance with their several successes. The 
parent, who is pouring his attention on the edu- 
cation of a child, or labouring to procure for him 
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aldvancement and independence^ would be unable 
to go fcurward witii his efforts, if certified tliat ha 
must follow ihai child to the grave, so soon as be 
had fitted him for society and occupation. And 
even if the map were a bri^t one, so ibat we 
h>oked on ftunny things as fixed for our portion, 
familiarity with the prospect would deteriorate it 
in our imagination ; and blessings would seem to 
us of less and less worth, as they came on us more 
and morie as matters of course. In real truth, it 
is our ignorance of what shall happen which 
stimulates exertion ; and we are so constituted 
that to deprive us of hope would be to make us 
inac^ve and wretched. And, therefore, do we 
hold that one great proof of God's loving-kind-^ 
ness towards us may be fetched from that im- 
penetrable concealment in which he wraps up 
to-morrow. We long indeed to bring to-morrow 
into to-day, and strain the eye in the fruitless 
endeavour to scan its occurrences. But it is, in 
a great degree, my ignorance of to-morrow which 
makes me vigilant, and energetic, and pains-, 
taking, to-day.. And if I could see to-day that a 
great calamity^ or a great success, would un-i 
doubtedly befall me to-morrow, the likelihood ia 
that I should be so overcome, either by sorrow or 
by delight, as to be unfitted for those duties with 
which the present hour is charged. 
. Now it were easy to employ oiu'selves in exa- 
mining, more in detail, the bearings on our tem- 
poral well-being of that hiding of the future to 
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which we have adverted. Neither would such 
examination be out of place in a discourse on the 
words of our text. The prophet refers chiefly 
to temporal deliverance when mentioning *^the 
salvation of the Lord." Judah had gone into 
captivity ; and Jerusalem, heretofore a queen 
amongst the cities, sat widowed and desolate. 
Yet Jeremiah was persuaded that the Lord would 
** not cast oflF for ever ;" and he, therefore, en- 
couraged the remnant of his countrymen to expect 
better times and brighter. He does not indeed 
predict immediate restoration. But then he 
asserts that delayed mercy would be more advan-* 
tageous than instant, and that profit might be 
derived from expectation as well as from pos-« 
session. If we paraphrase his words, we may 
consider him saying to the stricken and discon-* 
solate Jews, you wish an immediate interference 
of God on behalf of your city and nation. You 
desire that, without a moment's delay, the cap- 
tive tribes should march back from Babylon, and 
Jerusalem rise again in her beauty and her 
strength. But if this wish were complied with, 
it would be at the expense of much of the benefit 
derivable from affliction, for '* it is good that a 
man should both hope and quietly wait for the sal-* 
vation of the Lord." 

Thus the original design of the passage would 
warrant our taking a large sweep in its explanation, 
and leading you over that range of inquiry which 
is opened by our introductory remarks. We might 
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dilate on the advantageousness of the existing 
arrangement, and its wondrous adaptation to our 
moral constitution. We might shew you, by 
references to the engagements and intercourses 
of life, that it is for our profit that we be uncer- 
tain as to issues, and, therefore, required both to 
hope and to wait. We doubt whether you could 
imagine a finer discipline for the human mind 
than results from the fixed impossibility of our 
grasping two moments at once. The chief oppo- 
nent to that feeling of independence which man 
naturally cherishes, but always to his own hurt, 
is his utter ignorance of the events of the next 
minute. For who can boast, or who can feel 
himself, independent, whilst unable to insure 
another beat of the pulse, or to decide whether, 
before he can count two, he shall be spoiled of 
life or reduced to beggary ? It is only in propor- 
tion as men close their eyes to their absolute want 
of mastership over the future, that they encourage 
themselves in the delusion of independence. If 
they owned, and felt themselves, the possessors 
of a^ single moment, with no more power to 
secure the following than if the proposed period 
were a thousand centuries, we might set it down 
as an unavoidable consequence, that they would 
shun the presumption of so acting for themselves 
as though God were excluded from superin- 
tending their afiairs. And if there were intro- 
duced an opposite arrangement ; if men were no 
longer placed under a system compelling them to 
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hope and to wait ; you may all see that the ai> 
quired power over the future would produce, is 
many quarters, an infidel contempt, or denial^ of 
Providence ; so that, by admitting men to a closef 
and broader inspection of his workings, God 
would throw them further off from acquaintariea 
with himself, and reverence of his miyesties. 
Thus the goodness of the existing arrangement is 
matter of easy demonstration, when that arrange- 
ment is considered as including the affairs of every- 
day life. If you look at the consummation as ordi- 
narily far removed from the formation of a purpose^ 
there is, we again say, a fine moral discipline in the 
intervening suspense. That men may withstand, or 
overlook, the discipline, and so miss its advantagesi 
tells nothing against either its existence, or its 
excellence. And the necessity which is laid upon 
the husbandman that, after sowing the seed, he 
wait long for the harvest-time, in hope, but not 
certainty ; and upon the merchantman that, after 
dispatching his ships, he wait long for the pro- 
ducts of commerce, hoping, but far enough firom 
sure, that the voyage and the traffic will be pros- 
perous; this necessity, we say, for hoping and 
waiting reads the best of all lessons as to actual 
dependence on an invisible being, and thus verifies 
our position, that, whatever the desired advantage, 
^^ it is good that a man should both hope and 
quietly wait for" its possession. Aye, and we 
are well convinced that there cannot be found a 
nobler argument for the existence of a staunch 
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moral government ovw the creatures of our race, 
than results from this imposed necessity that there 
elapse a period, and that too a period full of un* 
o^rtaintieg, between the fcnrming and completing 
H desi^ Amid all the mutiny and uproar of our 
present torn aikl disorganized condition, tfaiere is 
a voice, in our utter powerlessness to make sure 
of ibe future, which continually recalls man from 
hia rebellion and scepticism ; and which, pro* 
dbiming, in accents not to be overborne by the 
fiercest tempest of passion, that he holds every 
thing at the will of another, shall demand irre- 
sistibly his condemnation at any oncoming trial, 
if he carry it with a high and independent hand 
against the being thus proved the uncontrolled 
lord of his destinies. 

But we feel it necessary to bring our enquiry 
within narrower limits, and to take the expres- 
sion, ^* the salvation of the Lord," in that more 
restrained sense which it bears ordinarily in Scrip- 
ture. We shall employ, therefore, the remainder 
of our time in endeavouring to prove to you, by 
the simplest reasoning, that it is for our advantage 
as Christians that salvation, in place of being a 
thing of certainty and present possession, must 
be hoped and quietly waited for by believers. 

Now whilst it is the business of a Christian 
minister to guard you against presumption, and 
an uncalculating confidence that you are safe for 
eternity, it is also his duty to rouse you to a 
sense of yoiur privileges, and to press on you the 
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importance of ascertaining' your title to immor* 
tality. We think it not necessarily a proof of 
Christian humility^ that you should be always in 
doubt of your spiritual state, and so live uncer< 
tain whether, in the event of death, you would 
pass into glory. We are bound to declare that 
Scripture makes the marks of true religion clear 
and decisive ; and that if we will but apply, faith- 
fully and fearlessly, the several criteria furnished 
by its statements, it cannot remain a problem^ 
which the last judgement only can solve, whether 
it be the broad way, or the narrow, in which 
we now walk. But, nevertheless, the best as* 
Burance to which a Christian can attain must 
leave salvation a thing chietly of hope. We find 
it expressly declared by St. Paul to the Romans, 
** we are saved by hope." And they who are most 
persuaded, and that too by scriptural warrant, that 
they are in a state of salvation, can never declare 
themselves, except in the most limited sense, in its 
fruition or enjoyment ; but must always live mainly 
upon hope, though with occasional foretastes of 
coming delights. They can reach the conclusion 
^- and a comforting and noble conclusion it is -^ 
that they are justified beings, as having been ena- 
bled to act faith on a Mediator. But whilst jus- 
tification insures them salvation, it puts them not 
into its present possession. It is thus again that 
St. Paul distinguishes between justification and sal- 
vation, saying of Christ, " being now justified by his 
blood, we shall be saved from wrath through him." 
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1 So that the knowing ourselves justified is the high^ 
: ^t thing attainable on earth ; salvation itself though 
= certain to be reached, remaining an object for 
. which we must hope, and for which we must wait. 
• Now it is the goodness of this arrangement which 
is asserted in our i^^ti,. We can readily suppose an: 
opposite arrangement. We can imagine that, as 
soon as a man were justified, he might be trans- 
lated to blessedness, and that thus the gaining the 
title, and the entering on possession, might be 
always contemporary. Since the being justified 
is the being accepted in God's sight, and counted 
perfectly righteous, there would seem no insur- 
mountable reason why the justified man should be 
left, a single moment, a wanderer in the desert; 
or why the instant of the exertion of saving faith, 
inasmuch as that exertion makes sure the salvation, 
should not also be the instant of entrance into 
glory. To question the possibility of such^an ar- 
rangement, would be to question the possibility of 
an outputting of faith at the last moment of life ; 
for, unless what is called death-bed repentance be 
distinctly an impossible thing, the case is clearly 
supposable of the justifying act being immediately 
followed by admission into heaven. 

But the possibility of the arrangement, and its 
goodness, are quite diflerent questions ; and whilst 
we see that it might have been ordered, that the 
justified man should at once be translated, we can 
still believe.it good that he "both hope and 
quietly wait for the salvation, of the Lord." Our 
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text Speaks chiefly of the goodness to the indi- 
vidual himself; but it will be lawful first to eoii- 
sider the arrangement as fraught with advMdage 
to human society. 

We must all perceive, that, if true believers were 
withdrawn from earth at the instant of their be* 
coming such, the influences of piety, which now 
make themselves felt through the mass of a 
population, would be altogether destroyed, and 
the world be deprived of that salt which alone 
preserves it fit>m total decomposition. We believe 
that when Christ declared of his followers, *^ ye 
are the salt of the earth," he delivered a saying 
which described, with singular fidelity^ the power 
of righteousness to stay and correct the disorgani* 
zations of mankind. As applied to the apostles 
the definition was especially accurate. There lay 
before them a world distinguished by nothing so 
much as by corruption of doctrine and manners. 
Though philosophy was at its height ; though rea- 
son had achieved her proudest triumphs ; though 
arts were in their maturity; though eloquence 
was then most finished, and poetry most harmo- 
nious ; there reigned over the whole face of the 
globe a tremendous ignorance of God ; and if hu? 
manity were not actually an unsound and putrid 
mass, it had in it every element of decay, so that, 
if longer abandoned to itself, it must have fidlen 
into incurable disease, and become covered with 
the livid spots of total dissolution. And when, by 
divine commission, the disciples penetrated the 
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recesses of thte mass, carrying with them prin- 
ciples, and truths, exactly calculated to stay the 
moral ruin which was spreading with fearful rapi« 
dity ; when they went forth, the hearers of celestial 
communications which taught the soul to feel her- 
self immortal and, therefore, indestructible; which 
lifted even the body out of the grasp of decay, 
teaching that bone and sinew and flesh should be 
made at last gloriously incorruptible; when, we 
say, the disciples thus applied to the world a re- 
medy, perfect in every respect, against those ten- 
dencies to corruption which threatened to turn 
our globe into the lazar-house of creation ; were 
they not to be regarded as the purifiers and pre-^ 
servers of men, and could any title be more just 
than "one which defined them, in their strivings to 
overspread a diseased world with healthfulness, as 
literally *' the salt of the earth V 

But it holds good in every age that true be- 
lievers are "the salt of the earth." Whilst the 
contempt and hatred of the wicked follow inces- 
santly the professors of godliness, and the enemies 
of Christ, if ability were commensurate with ma- 
lice, would sweep from the globe all knowledge of 
the Gospel, we can venture to assert that the un- 
righteous owe the righteous a debt of obligation 
not to be reckoned up, and that it is mainly be- 
cause the required ten are still found in the cities 
of the plain that the fire- showers are suspended^ 
and time given for the warding oflF by repentance 
the doom. And over and above this conservative 
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virtue of godliness, it is undeniable that the pre^ 
sence of a pious man in a neighbourhood will tell 
greatly on its character ; and that, in variety of 
instances, his withdrawment would be followed 
by wilder outbreakings of profligacy. It must have 
fallen, we think, within the power of many of you 
to observe, how a dissolute parish has undergone 
a species of moral renovation, through the intro- 
duction within its circles of a God-fearing indivi- 
dual. He may be despised; he may be scorned; 
he may be railed at. The old may call him me- 
thodist, and the young make him their laughing- 
stock. But, nevertheless, if he live consistently^ 
if he give the adversary no occasion to blaspheme, 
he will often, by his very example, go a long way 
towards stopping the contagion of vice; he will 
act, that is, as the salt ; and if he succeed not — for 
this is beyond the power of the salt — in restoring 
to a wholesome texture what is fatally tainted, he 
will be instrumental to the preserving much which 
would otherwise have soon yielded to the destruc- 
tive malaria. It is not merely that his temporal 
circumstances may have given him ascendancy 
over his fellows. There is in the human mind, we 
dare not say, a bias towards virtue ; but an abiding, 
and scarcely to be overborne consciousness, that 
such ought to be the bias, and that, whensoever 
the practical leaning is to vice, there is irresistible 
evidence of moral derangement. Whatever the 
extent of human degeneracy, you will not find that 
right and wrong have so changed places, that, in 
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being the slaves of vice, men reckon themselves 
the subjects of virtue. There is a gnawing rest- 
lessness in those who have most abandoned them- 
selves to the power of evil ; and much of the fierce-- 
ness of their profligacy is ascribable to a felt ne- 
cessity of keeping down, and stifling, reproachful 
convictions. And hence it comes to pass that 
vice will ordinarily feel rebuked and overawed by 
virtue, and that the men, whom you would think 
dead to all noble principle, will be disturbed by 
the presence of an upright and God-fearing cha- 
racter. The voice of righteousness will find some^ 
thing of an echo amid the disorders and confusions 
of the worst moral chaos ; and the strings of con- 
science are scarcely ever so dislocated and torn as 
not to yield even a whisper, when swept by the 
hand of a high-virtued monitor. So that the godly 
in a neighbourhood wield an influence which is 
purely that of godliness, and, when denied oppor- 
tunities of direct interference, check by example, 
and reprove by conduct. You could not then 
measure to us the consequences of the withdraw- 
ment of the salt from the mass of a population, 
Bor calculate the rapidity with which, on the com- 
plete removal of God-fearing men, an overwhelm- 
ing corruption would pervade all society. But this 
is exactly what must occur if a system, opposite to 
the present, were introduced, so that salvation 
were not a thing to be hoped and waited for. If 
as soon as a man were justified, through being 
enabled to act faith upon Christ, he were trans- 

u 
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lated to the repose and blessedness of heaven, he 
could exert nothing of that influence, and work 
nothing of that benefit, which we have now traced 
and exhibited. And, therefore, in proportion as 
the influence is important, and the benefit consi- 
derable, we must be warranted in maintaining it 
** good, that a man should both hope and quietly 
wait for the salvation of the Liord." 

It is, however, the goodness of the arrangement 
to the individual himself which seems chiefly con- 
templated by the prophet, and upon this, there- 
fore, we shall employ the remainder of our dis- 
course. Now, under this point of view, our text 
is simpler at first sight than when rigidly exa- 
mined. We can see, at once, that there is a spi- 
ritual discipline in the hoping and waiting which 
can scarcely fidl to improve greatly the character 
of the Christian. But, nevertheless, would it not, 
on the whole, be vastly for his personal advantage 
that he should leave speedily this theatre of conflict 
and trouble, and so be admitted, without a weari- 
some delay, into the mansion which Christ has 
prepared for his residence ? We have already 
shewn you that there can exist no actual necessity, 
that he who is justified should not be immediately 
glorified. We are bound to believe that a 
justified man — and, beyond all question, a man 
is justified in this life — is consigned to blessed- 
ness by an irreversible appointment, and that, 
consequently, whensoever he dies, it is certain 
that he enters into heaven. The moment he is 
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ji:fetified, Heaven becomes undoubtedly his por- 
tion; and if, therefore, he die at the instant of 
justification, he will as surely obtain iihmorta- 
lity, as if many years elapse between the out- 
putting of faith and the departure from life. And 
how then can it be good for him, certified as he 
thus is of Heaven, to continue the war with sin 
and corruption, and to cut painfully his way 
through hosts of opponents, in place of passing 
instantaneously into the joy of his Lord ? If you 
could prove it in every case indispensable that a 
justified man should undergo discipline, in order 
to his acquiring meetness for Heaven, there would 
be no room for debate as to the goodness asserted 
in our text But you cannot prove the discipline 
indispensable, because we know the possibility 
that a man may be justified at the last moment of 
life ; so that, no time having been allowed for pre- 
paration, he may spring from a death-bed to a 
throne* And thus the question comes back upon 
us in its unbroken force, wherein lies the goodness 
of hoping and waiting for salvation ? 

We take the case, for example, of a man who, 
at the age of thirty, is enabled through the ope- 
rations of grace to look in faith to the Mediator. 
By this looking in faith the man is justified; a 
justified man cannot perish ; and if, therefore, the 
individual died at thirty, he would " sleep in 
Jesus." But, after being justified, the man is left 
thirty years upon earth — years of care, and toil, 
and striving with sin ; and during these years he 

u 2 
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hopes and waits for salvation. At length he ob- 
tains salvation, and thus, at the close of thirty 
years, takes possession of an inheritance to which 
his title was clear at the beginning. Now wherein 
can lie the advantageousness of this arrangement? 
Thirty years, which might have been spent in the 
enjoying, are spent in the hoping and waiting for 
salvation ; and unless the reality shall ftiU short of 
the expectation, how can it be true that ^* it is good 
that a man should both hope and quietly wait for 
the salvation of the Lord V 

We think that no £Edr explanation can be given 
of our text, unless you bring into the account the 
difference in the portions hereafter to be assigned 
to the righteous. If you supposed uniformity in 
the glory and happiness of the future, we should 
be at a loss to discover the goodness of the existing 
arrangement. If, after the thirty years of war- 
fare and toil, the man receive precisely what he 
might have received at the outset of these years, is 
he benefited, nay, is he not injured, by the de- 
lay ? If the delay afford the means of increasing 
the blessedness, there is a clear advantageousness 
in that delay. But if the blessedness be of a fixed 
quantity, so that at the instant of justification a 
man's portion is unalterably determined, to assert 
it good that he should hope and wait, is to assert 
that thirty years of expectation are more delightful 
than thirty years of possession. 

We bring before you, therefore, as a comment 
on our text, words such as these of the Apes- 
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lie : " Our light affliction, which is but for a 
moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and 
etemied weight of glory." We consider that when 
you set the passages in juxta-position, the working 
power, ascribed by one to affliction, gives satisfac- 
tory account of the goodness attributed by the 
other to the hoping and waiting. It is unques- 
tionably good that a itian should hope and wait, 
provided the delay make it possible that he heighten 
the amount of finally-received blessedness. And 
if the affliction, for example, which is undergone 
during the period of delay, work out " a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory," it follows 
necessarily, that delay makes possible the height- 
ening future glory ; and therefore it follows, just as 
necessarily, that it is ^' good that a man should 
both hope and quietly wait for the salvation of tlie 
Lord." 

We consider it easy, by thus bringing into the 
account an undoubted doctrine of Scripture, the 
doctrine that the future allotments of the righteous 
shall be accurately proportioned to their present 
attainments, to explain the goodness of an ar- 
rangement which defers, through many years, full 
deliverance from trial. We are here, in every 
sense, on a stage of probation ; so that, having 
once been brought back from the alienations of 
nature, we are candidates for a prize, and wrestlers 
for a diadem. It is not the mere entrance into 
the kingdom for which we contend ; the first in- 
stant, in which we act faith on Christ as our propi- 
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tiation, sees this entrance secured to us as justified 
beings. But, i^hen justified, there is opened be* 
fore us the widest field for a righteous ambition; 
and portions heightening in majesty, and deepening 
in brilliancy, rise on our vision, and animate to 
unwearied endeavour. We count it one of the 
glorious things of Christianity, that, in place of 
repressing, it gives full scope to all the ardour of 
man's spirit. It is common to reckon ambition 
amongst vices ; and a vice it is, under its ordinary 
developements, with which Christianity wages inter- 
minable warfare. But, nevertheless, it is an eagle- 
eyed thing, and a staunch, and an adventurous; 
and it is impossible to gaze on the man of ambition, 
daunted not by disaster, wearied not by repulse, 
disheartened not by delay, holding on in one un- 
broken career of eflFort to reach a coveted object, 
without feeling that he possesses the elements of a 
noble constitution, and that, however to be wept 
over for the prostitution of his energies, for the 
pouring out this mightiness of soul on the corrupt 
and the perishable, he is equipped with an apparatus 
of powers which need nothing but the being rightly 
directed, in order to the forming the very finest 
of characters. And we think it nothing better 
than a libel on Christianity, to declare of the ambi- 
tious man, that, if he become religious, he must, 
in every sense, cease to be ambitious. If it have 
been his ambition to rise high in the dignities of 
a state, to win to himself the plaudits of a multi- 
tude, to twine his forehead with the wreaths of 
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popular favour, to be foremost amongst the heroes 
of war or the professors of science — the introduced 
humility of a disciple of Christ, bringing him 
down from all the heights of carnal ascendancy, 
will be quite incompatible with this his ambition, 
so that his discipleship may be tested by its sup- 
pression and destruction. But all those elements 
of character which went to the making up this am- 
bition — ^the irrepressible desire of some imagined 
good, the fixedness of purpose, the strenuousness 
of exertion — these remain, and are not to be anni- 
hilated ; requiring only the proposition of a holy 
object, and they will instantly be concentrated 
into a holy ambition. And Christianity propounds 
this object. Christianity deals with ambition as a 
passion to be abhorred and denounced, whilst 
urging the warrior to carve his way to a throne, 
or the courtier to press on in the path of prefer- 
ment. But it does not cast out the elements of 
the passion. Why should it ? They are the no- 
blest which enter into the human composition, 
bearing most vividly the impress of man's original 
formation. Christianity seizes on these elements. 
She tells her subjects that the rewards of eternity, 
though all purchased by Christ, and none merited 
by man, shall be rigidly proportioned to their 
works. She tells them that there are places of 
dignity, and stations of eminence, and crowns 
with more jewellery, and sceptres with more sway, 
in that glorious Empire which shall finally be set 
up by the Mediator. And she bids them strive for 
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the loftier recompense. She would not have them 
contented with the lesser portion, though infinitely 
outdoing human imagination as well as humao 
desert. And if ambition be the walking with the 
staunch step^and the single eye, and the untired zeal, 
and all in pursuit of some idolized superiority, 
Christianity saith not to the man of ambition, lay 
aside thine ambition ; Christianity hath need of 
the staunch step, and the single eye, and the un- 
tired zeal; and she, therefore, sets before the 
man pyramid rising above pyramid in glory, thronci 
above throne, palace above palace ; and she sends 
him forth into tlie moral arena to wrestle for the 
loftiest, though unworthy of the lowest. 

We shall not hesitate to argue that in this, as in 
other modes which might be indicated, Christia- 
nity provides an antagonist to that listlessness 
which a feeling of security might be supposed to 
engender. She does not allow the believer to 
imagine every thing done, when a title to the king- 
dom has been obtained. She still shews him that 
the trials of the last great assize shall proceed tnost 
accurately on the evidence of works. There is no 
swerving in the Bible from this representation. 
And if one man become a ruler over ten cities, and 
another over five, and another over two, each re- 
ceiving in exact proportion to his improvenient of 
talents, it is clear as demonstration can make it, 
that our strivings will have a vast influence on our 
recompense, and that, though no iota of blessed- 
ness shall be portioned out to the righteous which 
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k not altogether an undeserved gift, the arrange- 
ments of the judgement will balance most nicely 
what is bestowed and what is performed. It shall 
not be said, that, because secure of admission into 
Heaven, the justified man has nothing to excite 
him to toil. He is to wrestle for a place amongst 
spirits of chief renown ; he is to propose to himself 
a station close to the throne ; he is to fix his eye 
on a reward sparkling above the rest with the 
splendours of eternity ; and, whilst bowed to the 
dust under a sense of utter unworthiness to enter 
the lists in so noble a contest, he is to become 
competitor for the richest and most radiant of 
prizes. We tell him then that it is good that he 
hope and wait. It is telling him there is yet time, 
though rapidly diminishing, for securing high rank 
in the kingdom. It is telling the wrestler, the 
glass is running out, and there is a garland not 
won. It is telling the warrior, the night shades 
aire gatliering, and the victory not complete. It 
is telling the traveller, the sun is declining, and 
there are higher peaks to be scaled. Is it not 
good that I hope and wait, when each moment 
may add a jewel to the crown, a plume to the 
wing, a city to the sceptre ? Is it not good, when 
each second of effort may lift me a step higher in 
the scale of triumph and majesty ? Oh, you look 
on an individual whose faith in Christ Jesus has 
been demonstrated by most Scriptural evidence, 
but unto whom life is one long series of trials, and 
disasters, and pains. And you are disposed to 
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ask, seeing there can rest no doubt on the man's 
title to salvation, whether it would not be good 
for him to be freed at once from the burden of the 
flesh, and thus spared^ it may be, yet many yean 
of anxiety and struggle ? You think that he may 
well take as his own the words of the Psalmist : 
** Oh that I had wings like a dove, then would I 
flee away and be at rest." But we meet you with 
the assertion of an instituted connection between 
our two states of being. We tell you that the 
believer, as he breasts the storm, and plunges into 
the war, and grapples with afiliction, is simply in 
the condition of one who contends for a prize; 
aye, and that if he were taken off from the scene 
of combat, just at the instant of challenging the 
adversary, and thus saved, on your short-sighted 
calculation, a superfluous outlay of toil and resist- 
ance, he would miss noble things, and things of 
loveliness, in his everlasting portion, and be 
brought down from some starry eminence in the 
sovereignties of eternity, which, had he fought 
through a long life-time " the good fight of faith," 
might have been awarded him in the morning of 
the first resurrection. 

Now we may suppose that we carry with us 
your admission of the fairness of the reasoning, 
that, inasmuch as the continuance of the justified 
upon earth affords them opportunity of rising 
higher in the scale of future blessedness, there is 
a goodness in the arrangement which is vastly 
more than a counterpoise to all the evils with 
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which it seems charged. The justified man^ trans- 
lated at the instant of justification, can receive 
nothing, we may think, but the lower and less 
splendid portions. He would have had no time 
for glorifying God in the active duties of a Chris- 
tian profession ; and it would seem impossible, 
therefore, that he should win any of those more 
magnificent allotments which shall be given to the 
foremost of Christ's followers. But the remaining 
in the flesh after justification allows of that growth 
in grace, that progress in holiness, that adorning 
in all things the doctrine of the Saviour, to which 
shall be awarded, at the judgement, chief places in 
the kingdom of Messiah. And if, on the suppo- 
sition that no period intervene, there can be no 
augmentations of happiness ; whereas, on that of 
hoping and waiting, there may be daily advances 
in holiness, and therefore also daily accessions to 
a never-ending bliss ; who will deny the accuracy 
of the inference, that ^* it is good that a man should 
both hope and quietly wait for the salvation of the 
Lord V 

There would seem nothing wanting to the com- 
pleteness of this argument, unless it be proof of 
what has been all along assumed, namely, that the 
being compelled to hope and to wait is a good 
moral discipline, so that the exercises prescribed 
are calculated to promote holiness, and, therefore, 
to insure happiness. We have perhaps only shewn 
the advantageousness of delay ; whereas the text 
asserts the advantageousness of certain acts of the 
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soul. Yet this diacreptacy between the thing 
proved, and the thing to be proved^ is too slight to 
require a lengthened correction. It is the delay 
which makes salvation a thing of hope ; and that 
which I am obliged to hope for, I am, of course, 
obliged to wait for ; and thus, whatever of bero- 
ficial result can be ascribed to the delay may, with 
equal fitness, be ascribed to the hoping and waiting. 
Besides, hope and patience — for it is not the m^re 
waiting which is asserted to be good; it is the 
quietly waiting; and this quiet waiting is but 
another term for patience — hope and patience are 
two of the most admirable of Christian graces^ 
and he who cultivates them assiduously cannot 
well be neglectful of the rest. So that, to say of 
a man that he is exercising hope and patience, is 
to say of him, that, through the assistances of 
God's Spirit, he is more and more overcoming the 
ruggedness and oppositions of nature, and more 
and more improving the soil, that lovely things, 
and things of good report, may spring up and 
flourish. In the material world there is a won- 
derfid provision against the destruction of the soil, 
which has often excited the admiration of philo- 
sophers. The coat of vegetable mould with which 
this globe is overspread, and the removal of which 
would be the covering our fields with sterility, 
consists of loose materials, easily washed away by 
the rains, and continually carried down by the 
rivers to the sea. And, nevertheless, though there 
is this rapid and ongoing waste, a waste which 
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beems sufficient, of itself, to destroy in a few years 
Jie soil, there is no sensible diminution in the 
Ayers of mould ; but the soil remains the same, or 
nearly the same, in quantity ; and must have done 
30, ever since this earth became the home of 
animal or vegetable life. And we know, therefore, 
that there must be causes at work which conti- 
nually furnish a supply just equal to the waste of 
the soil. We know that God, wonderful in his 
forethought and contrivance, must have arranged 
a system of mechanical and chemical agencies, 
through whose operations the ravages of the flood 
and storm should be carefully repaired ; and we 
find accordingly, that, whilst the soil is swept 
away, there goes on continually, through the 
action of the elements, a breaking up and pound- 
ing even of the hardest rocks, and that thus there 
is strewed upon the earth's surface by the winds, 
or brought down in the sediments of mountain 
torrbnts^ a fresh deposit in the room of the displaced 
and far-scattered covering. 

Now it is only necessary to allude to such an 
arrangement in the material world, and you sum- 
mon forth the admiration and applause of contem- 
plative minds. It is a thing so surprising that 
the waste and loss, which the most careless must 
observe, should be continually and exactly re- 
pau-ed, though by agencies whose workings we 
can scarcely detect, that the bare mention of the 
&ct elicits, on all sides, a confession, that crea- 
tive wisdom and might distance immeasurably the 
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staunchest of our searchings. But we think that, 
in the spiritual economy, we have something, ana- 
logous indeed, but still more beautiful as an a^ 
rangement. The winds of passion, and the floods 
of temptation, pass fiercely over the soil of the 
heart, displacing often and scattering that mould 
which has been broken up by the jdoughshare of 
the Gospel. But God's promise is that he will 
not suffer believers *^to be tempted above that 
they are able;" and thus, though the soil for a 
while be disturbed, it is not, as in the material 
system, carried altogether away, but soon resettles, 
and is again fit for the husbandman. But this is 
not all. Every overcome temptation, ministering, 
as it must have done, to faith and hope and pa- 
tience, is virtually an assault on the granite of a 
corrupt nature, and helps to break in pieces the 
rock of which there remains much in the l»reasts 
of the most pious. He who conquers a temptation 
takes a fresh step towards subduing himself; in 
other words, detaches more particles from the 
stone and the iron. And thus, in most accurate 
correspondence, as in the natural world so in the 
spiritual, the tempest and torrent, which displace 
the soil, provide fresh material for all the purposes 
of vegetation ; but there is this difference between 
the two ; in the natural world, the old soil disap- 
pears, and its place is supplied by the new ; in the 
spiritual^ the old, disturbed for a while, subsides, 
and is then wondrously deepened by accessions of 
new. Hope and patience, exercised by the ap- 
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pointed trials of life, cause an enrichment of the 
9oil in which all Christian graces flourish ; so that 
^e grain of mustard seed, bursting into a tree, 
finds ample space for its roots, spreading them 
wide and striking them deep. And if this be no 
exaggerated account of the benefits resulting from 
a sedulous exercise of hope and patience ; if it be 
true that he who, in the scriptural sense, hopes 
and quietly waits for salvation, is under that dis- 
cipline which, of all others, ministers to the growth 
of dispositions acceptable to God ; we have omit- 
ted, it would seem, no step in the required demon- 
stration, but have collected all the elements of 
proof, that ^' it is good that a man should both 
hope and quietly wait for the salvation of the 
Lord." 

We would only further remark, though the 
statement is perhaps involved in the preceding, 
that the delay is good as affording time in which 
to glorify God. It is a spectacle which should 
stir all the anxieties and sympathies of a believer, 
that of a world which has been ransomed by 
bloodshedding, but which, nevertheless, is over- 
spread with impiety and infidelity. The Chris- 
tian is the man of loyalty and uprightness, forced 
to dwell in the assemblings of traitors. With a 
heart that beats true to the king of the land, he 
must tarry amongst those who have thrown off 
allegiance. On all sides he must hear the plot- 
tings of treason, and behold the actings of rebel- 
lion. Can he fail to be wrought up to a longing, 
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and effort, to arrest, in some degree, the march of 
anarchy, and to bring beneath the sceptre of 
righteousness the revolted and ruined population ^ 
Can he be an indifferent and cold-hearted spec- 
tator of the despite done to God by every class of 
society ; and shall there be no throbbing of spirit, 
and no yearning of soul, over thousands of his 
race who, though redeemed by the sacrifice of 
Christ, are preparing themselves a heritage of 
fire and shame? We do but reason from the 
most invariable and well-known principles of our 
nature, when we argue that, as a loyal and loving 
subject of Christ, the believer must glow with 
righteous indignation at the bold insults offered to 
his Lord, and long to bend every faculty and 
power to the diminishing the world's wretchedness 
by overcoming its rebellion. What stronger proof 
then can you ask of the goodness in question than 
that, whilst detained from glory, we may with- 
stand impiety ? It is yet a little while, and we 
shall be withdrawn from this scene of rebellion, 
and no further effort, so far as we ourselves 
are concerned, can be made towards advancing 
Christ's kingdom. Others may come after us of 
warmer loyalty and more resolute zeal^ and make 
better head against the tide of apostasy. But our 
own opportunities of vindicating Christ's honour, 
and extending the sway of his sceptre, will have 
altogether passed away ; and the last glance which 
our spirits, in departing, cast upon this earth, 
may shew us impiety careering with as dominant 
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a footstep as ever, and send us into God's pre* 
Bonce Vfiiti a throb of self-reproach at the paucity 
and poverty of our resistances to the might of the 
evil one. We doubt not that, whatever the joy 
and peace of a Christian's deathbed, there will b^ 
always a feeling of regret that so little has been 
done, or rather so little attempted, for Christ. 
And if, whUst his firmament is glowing with the 
dawnings of eternity, and the melody of angels 
is just stealing on his ear, and the walls of the 
bright city are bounding his horizon, one wish 
could detain him in the tabernacle of flesh ; oh| 
it would not be the wish of tarrying with the 
weeping ones who are clustered at his bedside ; 
and it would not be that of providing for children, 
of superintending their education, or of perfect- 
ing some plan for their settlement in life; he 
knows that there is a husband of the widow and 
a lather of the fatherless; and the only wish 
which could put a check on his spirit, as the 
plumes of its wing just feel the free air, it is that 
he might toil a little longer for Christ, and do at 
least some fractions more of his work, ere ushered 
into the light of his presence. And if the sinking 
energies were suddenly recruited, so that the pulse 
of the expiring man beat again vigorously ; it 
might at first seem painful to him to be snatched 
back from glory ; but remembering, that, whilst 
vice is enthroned on the high places of the earth, 
and millions bow down to the stock and the stone, 
there is a mighty demand for all the strenuousness 
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of the righteous, he would use returning strength 
in uttering the confession, it is good that I yet 
hope and wait for salvation. 

Now in winding up this subject of discourse, 
we have only to remark that religion ^ives a cha- 
racter to hope of which otherwise it is altogether 
destitute. You will scarcely find the man, in all 
the ranges of our creation, whose bosom bounds 
not at the mention of hope. What is hope but 
the solace and stay of those whom it most cheats 
and deludes; whispering of health to the sick- 
man, and of better days to the dejected; the 
fairy name on which young imaginations pour 
forth all the poetry of their souls, and whose 
syllables float, like aerial music, into the ear of 
frozen and paralyzed old age ? In the long cata- 
logue of human griefs there is scarce one of so 
crushing a pressure that hope loses its elasticity, 
becoming unable to soar, and bring down fresh 
and fair leaves from some far-ofiF domain which 
itself creates. And yet, whilst hope is the great 
inciter to exertion, and the great soother of 
wretchedness, who knows not that it ordinarily 
deceives mankind, and that, though it crowd 
the future with glorious resting-places, and thus 
tempt us to bear up yet a while against accumu- 
lated disasters, its palaces and gardens vanish as 
we approach ; and we are kept from despair only 
because the pinnacles and forests of another 
bright scene fringe the horizon, and the de- 
ceiver finds us willing to be again deceived ? 
Hope is a beautiful meteor: but, nevertheless. 
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this meteor, like the rainbow, is not only lovely 
because of its seven rich and radiant stripes ; it 
is the memorial of a covenant between man and his 
Maker, telling us that we are bom for immor- 
tality, destined^ unless we sepulchre our great- 
ness, to the highest honour and noblest happiness. 
-Hope proves man deathless. It is the struggle of 
the soul, breaking loose from what is perishable, 
and attesting her eternity. And when the eye of 
the mind is turned upon Christ, ** delivered for 
our offences and raised again for our justification," 
the unsubstantial and deceitful character is taken 
away from hope ; hope is one of the prime pieces 
of that armour of proof in which the believer is 
arrayed ; for St. Paul bids us take *^ for an helmet 
the hope of salvation.'^ It is not good that a man 
hope for wealth, since " riches profit not in the 
day of wrath;" and it is not good that he hope 
for human honours, since the mean and mighty 
go down to the same burial ; but it is good that 
he hope for salvation ; the meteor then gathers, 
like a golden halo, round his head, and, as he 
presses forward in the battle-time, no weapon of 
the evil one can pierce through that helmet. 

It is good then that he hope ; it is good also 
that he quietly wait. There is much promised in 
scripture to the waiting upon God. Men wish an 
immediate answer to prayer, and think them- 
^ves forgotten unless the reply be instantaneous. 
It is a great mistake. The delay is often part, 
and the best part, of the answer. It exercises 

•faith, and- hope, and patience; and what better 
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thing can be done for ns than the fttrengthenmg 
those graces to whose growth shall be propor^ 
tioned the splendours of onr immortality ? It is 
good then that ye wait. " They that wait upon 
ihe Lord shall renew their strength ; they shall 
mount up with wings as eagles ; they shall run^ 
and not be weary ; and they shall walk, and not 
fidnt." And ye must, according to the phrase of 
bur text, wait for God. ** The Lord is a Gt)d of 
judgement ; blessed are all they that wait for 
Him.'' And if the time seem long, and, worn 
down with afiliction and wearied with toil, ye feel 
impatient for the moment of full emancipation ; 
remember ye — and let the remembrance check 
every murmur — ^that God leaves you upon earth 
in order that, advancing in holiness, you may 
secure yourselves a higher grade amongst the 
children of the first resurrection. Strive ye, 
therefore, to ** let patience have her perfect 
work." It is '* yet a little while, and he that 
shall come will come/' Be ye not disheartened ; 
for ^* the night is far spent, the day is at hand." 
As yet there has been no day to this cr^ition, 
since rebellion wove the sackcloth into the over- 
head canopy. But the day comes onward. 
There is that edge of gold on the snow-mountains 
of a long-darkened world which marks the as- 
cendings of the feun in his strength. ** Watchman, 
what of the night? Watchman, what of the 
night ? The watchman said, the morning cometh 
and also the night." Strange that morning and 
night should come hand in hand. But the morning 
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to the righteous, as bringing salvation, shall be 
the night to the wicked, as bringing destruction. 
On then, still on, lest the morning break, ere 
hoping and waiting have wrought their intent 
Who will sleep, when, as he slumbers, bright 
things glide by, which, if wakefiil, he might have 
added to his portion ? Who will put off the armour, 
when, by stemming the battle- tide, he may gather, 
every instant, spoil and trophies for eternity ? 
Who will tamper with carnal indulgences, when, 
for the poor enjoyment of a second, he must 
barter some everduring privilege ? Wrestle, 
strive, fight, as men who " know that your labour 
is not in vain in the Lord." Ye cannot indeed 
merit advancement. What is called reward will 
be the reward of nothing but God's work within 
you, and, therefore, be a gift most royal and 
gratuitous. But whilst there is the strongest in- 
stituted connection between attainment here and 
enjoyment hereafter, we need not pause upon 
terms, but may summon you to holiness by the 
certainties of happiness. The Judge of mankind 
Cometh, bringing with him rewards all wondrously 
glorious ; but, nevertheless " one star differeth 
from another star in glory." O God, it were an 
overwhelming mercy, and a magnificent portion, 
if we should obtain the least; but since thou dost 
invite, yea command, us to " strive for masteries," 
we will struggle — ^thy grace being our strength — 
for the higher and more beautiful. 
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TRUTH AS IT IS IN JESUS. 



EpHBsiANSy iv. 20 and 21st. 

*' But ye have not so learned Christ ; if so be that ye have 
heard him, and have been taught by him, as the truth is in 
Jesus/* 

There is a singular verse in the Book of Eccle- 
siastes which appears directed against a common, 
though, perhaps, unsuspected error. " Say not 
thou what is the cause that the former days were 
better than these ? for thou dost not inquire wisely 
concerning this.'* We believe that there exists a 
disposition in persons, and especially in old per- 
sons, to set present years in contrast with past, 
and to prove, from the comparison, a great and on- 
going deterioration in the character of mankind. 
And it is quite certain, that, if this disposition 
were observable in Solomon's days, as well as in 
our own, it must pass ordinarily as the mark of a 
jaundiced and ill-judging mind. If it have been 
true in some ages, it cannot have been in all, 
that the moral aspect of the times has grown gra- 
dually darker. We must be warranted, therefore, 
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tn ascribing a disposition which has subsisted 
through days of improvement, as well as of declen- 
sion, to a peevish determination to find fault, and 
lot to a sober sitting in judgment upon matters of 
Tact. 

But the workings of the very same disposition may 
l>e traced under other and less obvious forms. We 
believe, for example, that men are often inclined 
to compare the religious advantages of the earlier 
and later days of Christianity, and to uphold the 
superiority of the past to the present. It is ima- 
gined, that to have been numbered amongst the 
living when Jesus sojourned upon earth, to have 
been permitted to behold the miracles which he 
wrought, and to hear from his own lips the truths 
of redemption — it is imagined, we say, that there 
must have been in this a privilege ampler in di- 
mensions than any which falls to men of later 
generations. And from such imagining there will 
upspring often a kind of excusing, whether of in- 
fidelity, or of lukewarmness ; our not believing at 
all, or our believing only languidly, being accounted 
for on the principle, that the evidence afforded is 
far less than might have been vouchsafed. Thus, 
under a specious, but more dangerous aspect, we 
are met again by the question, *' What is the cause 
that the former days were better than these ?" 

Now we believe the question to be grounded 
altogether on mistake. If there be advantage on 
one side as contrasted with the other, we are per- 
suaded that it lies with the present generation, 
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and not with the pest. It is true that the exhibi- 
tion of miraculous energies, which was made in 
the cities of Judea, gave what ought to have been 
cyverwhelming attestation to the divinity of the 
mission of Jesus. K we possessed not the records 
of history to assure us of the contrary, we might 
be disposed to conclude, with much appearance of 
fairness, that they who beheld diseases scattered, 
and death mastered, by a word, must have instantly 
followed Him who wrought out the marvels. Yet 
we may easily certify ourselves that the Jew 
was occupied by prejudices which must have 
more than counterbalanced his peculiar advan- 
tages. He had before him, so to speak, a sketch 
of his Messiah, whose accuracy he never thought 
of questioning ; and if a claimant of the Messiah- 
ship presented not the features which were 
foremost in this sketch, then, almost as a matter 
of course, his pretensions were rejected with 
scorn. It is nothing to say that ancient prophecy, 
more thoroughly investigated, might have taught 
the Jew the error of expecting, on the first advent 
of Messiah, a temporal prince and deliverer. The 
error was so engrained into his spirit, that it was 
easier for him to refer miracles to the power of the 
evil one, than to suspect that he harboured a false 
expectation. So that, when we compare our own 
circumstances with those of the Jew, it behoves 
us to remember, that, if we have not his advan- 
tages in supernatural manifestations, neither have 
we his disadvantages in national prepossessions. 
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We are not to argue the effect produced upon 
him, from that which might now be produced 
upon us, by the working of miracles. In his 
case every feeling which results from early as- 
sociation, or from the business of education, was 
enlisted against Christianity ; whereas it may al- 
most be affirmed that, in our case, every such 
feeling is on the side of Christianity. If, there- 
fore, we allowed that the testimony, which we pos- 
sess to the truth of our religion, wears not out- 
wardly the same mightiness as that afforded in the 
days of the Saviour, we should still contend that 
the predisposing circumstances in our own case 
far more than compensate the sensible witness in 
that of the Jew. 

We may yet further observe, that not only are 
our disadvantages less, but, on a stricter exami- 
nation, our advantages will appear greater. We^ 
may think there would have been a vast advantage 
in seeing Jesus work miracles; but, after all, we 
could only have believed that he actually worked 
them. And if we can once certify ourselves of 
this &ct, we occupy, in the strictest sense, the 
same position as though we had been spectators 
of the wonder. It would be altogether childish to ^ 
maintain, that I may not be just as certain of a 
thing which I have not seen, as of another which 
I have seen. Who is in any degree less con- 
fident, that there was once such a King as Henry 
the Eighth on the throne of these realms, than 
that there is now such a King as William the 
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Fourth ? Or is there one of us who thinks that he 
would have felt more sure of there having been 
such a King as Henry the Eighth, had he lived in 
the times of that monarch in place of the present ? 
We hold then the supposition to be indefensible, 
that the spectator of a miracle has necessarily an 
advantage over those who only hear of that mira* 
cle. Let there be clear and unequivocal testimony 
to the fact of the miracle having been wrought, 
and the spectator and the hearer stand wellnigh 
on a par. That there should be belief in the fact 
is the highest result which can, in either case, 
be produced. But assuredly this result may as 
well be effected by the power of authenticated 
witness, as by the machinery of our senses. And, 
without question, the testimony to the truth of 
Christianity is of so growing a character, and 
each age, as it rolls away, pays in so large a con- 
tribution to the evidences of faith, that it were 
easy to prove, that the men of the present genera- 
tion gain, rather than lose, by distance from the 
first erection of the cross. It may be saying but 
little, to affirm that we have as good grounds 
of persuasion that Jesus came from God, as we 
should have had, if permitted to behold the 
mighty workings of his power. We are bold to 
say that we have even better grounds. The tes- 
timony of our senses, however convincing for the 
moment, is of so fleeting and unsubstantial a cha- 
racter, that, a year or two after we had seen a 
miracle, we might be brought to question whether 
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there had not been jugglery in the worker, or cre- 
dulity in ourselves. If we found a nation up in 
arms, maintaining that there might have been 
magic or trickery, but that there had not been 
supernatural power; we might, perchance, be 
easily borne down by the outcry, if the remem- 
bered witness of our eyesight were all to which 
appeal could be made. It is not difficult to begin 
to suspect ourselves in the wrong, when we find 
no one willing to allow us in the right. And we 
therefore maintain, that, living as we do in a day 
when generation after generation has sat in assize 
on Christianity, and registered a verdict that it 
has God for its author, we possess the very largest 
advantages over those who saw with their own 
eyes what Jesus did, and heard with their own 
ears what Jesus said* 

Now you may not all readily perceive the con- 
nection of these remarks with the passage of Scrip- 
ture on which we purpose to meditate. Yet the 
connection is of the strictest. The apostle ad- 
dresses himself to converts who, like ourselves, 
had not been privileged to behold the Saviour of 
mankind. Christ Jesus had not walked the streets 
of Ephesus ; and if it be supposable (hat certain 
of the inhabitants of that idolatrous city had visited 
Judea during the period of his sojourning on earth, 
it is incredible that the Ephesian church, as a 
body, had enjoyed with Him personal communion. 
Does then St. Paul address the Ephesians as 
though disadvantaged by this circumstance ^ Dde's 
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he represent them as less favoured than their bre- 
thren of Jerusalem who had lived within the circles 
of Christ's ministrations ? On the contrary, you 
would judge, from the style of his address, that he 
wrote this Epistle to Jewish, and not to heathen 
converts. He speaks to the Ephesians of their 
having heard Christ, and of their having been 
taught by Christ. ** If so be that ye have heard 
him, and have been taught by him." And what 
shall we gather from this, but a rigid confirmation 
of our foregoing remarks ; a strengthening of the 
opinion, that those who have not seen may stand 
in precisely the same position as those who have ; 
and that, consequently, the absence of what may 
be called sensible proof furnishes no groundwork 
of complaint that " the former days were better 
than these ?" 

We must, indeed, allow that the Ephesians were 
brought, more nearly than ourselves, into personal 
contact with Christ, because instructed by teachers 
who had seen the Saviour in the flesh. Yet as 
soon as testimony ceases to be the testimony of 
senses, and becomes that of witnesses, there is an 
identification of the circumstances of men of former 
times, and of later. Whether the testimony be 
transmitted through one, or through many ; whe- 
ther we receive it from those who themselves saw 
the Saviour, or from those who have taken the 
facts on the witness of others ; there is the same 
distinction between such testimony and that re- 
sulting from being actual spectators, or actual 
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auditors ; and it might, therefore, be said to 113, an 
well as to the Ephesians, ye have heard Christ, 
tad ye have been taught by Christ. 

But the portion of our text on which we would 
fix mainly your attention is the description of 
truth as made known by revelation. The teaching 
whereof the Ephesians had been the subjects, and 
which, therefore, we are bound to consider im- 
parted to ourselves, is expressly stated to be ** as 
the truth is in Jesus." Now this is a singular 
definition of truth, and well worth your closest 
attention. We hold it unquestionable, that, long 
ere Christ came into the world, much of truth, yea, 
of solid and illustrious truth, had been detected by 
the unaided searchings of mankind. We should 
not think that any advantage were gained to the 
cause of revelation, if we succeeded in demon- 
strating, that over the whole face of our planet, 
with the lonely exception of the narrow province 
of Judea, there had rested, previously to the birth 
of the Redeemer, a darkness altogether impene- 
trable. We are quite ready to allow, that, where 
the full blaze was not made visible, glimmerings 
and sparklings were caught ; so that, if upon no 
point, connected with futurity, perfect information 
"Were obtained, upon many points a degree of in- 
telligence was reached which should not be over- 
looked in our estimate of heathenism. We think it 
right to assert, under certain limitations, that man, 
whilst left to himself, dug fragments of truth from 
the mighty quarry ; though we know that he pos- 
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sessed not the ability of fashioning completely the 
statue, nor even of combining into symmetry the 
detached portions brought up by his oft-renewed 
strivings. We do not, therefore, suppose it implied 
in the expression of our text that truth was un- 
known amongst men until, having been taught by 
the Redeemer, it might be designated ^^ truth as it 
is in Jesus." On the contrary, we are persuaded 
that the Ephesians, however shut out from the 
advantages of previous revelations, possessed many 
elements of moral truth before Christ's apostles 
appeared in their city. Hence the definition of 
our text implies not that, out of Jesus, there were 
no discoverable manifestations of truth ; but, ra- 
ther, that truth, when seen in and through Jesus, 
assumes new and distinguishing features. And it 
is upon this fact we desire, on the present occasion, 
to turn the main of your attention. We admit that 
certain portions of Christ's teaching related to 
truths which were not then, for the first time, 
made known to mankind. Other portions either 
involved new disclosures, or brought facts into 
notice which had been strangely and fatally over- 
looked. But whether the truth were new or old, 
the circumstance of its being truth " as it is in 
Jesus" gave it an aspect, and a character, which 
it would never have assumed, if communicated 
through another channel than the Mediator. Such 
we hold to be the drift of the expression. It be- 
comes, then, our business to endeavour to prove 
that " truth, as it is in Jesus,'' puts on a clothing, 
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or a colouring, derived from the Redeemer, so that 
if you separate truth from him who is ** the way, 
the truth, and the life," it shall seem practically 
a different thing from itself when connected with 
this glorious personage. 

. Now we shall take truth under two principal 
divisions, and compare it as ^^ it is in Jesus" with 
what it is out of Jesus. We shall refer, first, to 
those truths which have to do with God^s nature 
and character; secondly, to those which have to 
do with man's condition. There may be, indeed, 
many minor departments of moral truHi. But we 
think that these two great divisions include most, 
if not all, of the lesser. 

We turn then, first, to the truths which have to 
do with the nature and character of God. We 
begin with the lowest element of truth, namely, 
that there is a great first cause, through whose 
agency hath arisen the fair and costly fabric of the 
visible universe. We have here a truth which, 
uiider some shape or another, has been recognized 
and held in every age, and by every nation. Bar- 
barism and civilization have had to do with pecu- 
liar forms and modifications of this truth. But 
neither the rude processes of the one, nor the 
attenuating of the other, have availed to produce 
its utter banishment from the earth. However 
various the tribes into which the human race hath 
been broken, the phenomenon has never existed 
of a nation of Atheists. The voyagers who have 
passed over waters which had never been ploughed 
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by the seaman, and lighted upon islands whose 
loneliness had shut them out from the knowledge 
and companionship of other districts of the globe, 
have found always, amid the savage and secluded 
inhabitants, the notion of some invisible being, 
great in his power, and awful in his vengeance. 
We cannot, therefore, in any sense maintain, that 
the truth of the existence of a God was undis- 
covered truth, so long as it was not ^^ truth as it is 
in Jesus." Christ came not to teach what na- 
tural, or rather traditional, religion was capable 
of teaching ; though he gave sanctions to its les- 
sons, of which, heretofore, they had been altogether 
destitute. But take the truth of the existence of 
a God as it is out of Jesus, and then take that 
truth as it is in Jesus, and let us see whether, in 
the two cases, the same truth will not bear very 
different aspects. 

We know it to be said of Christ by St. Paul 
that he was " the image of the invisible God." It 
seems to us that the sense, in which Christ is the 
image, is akin to that, in which he is the word, of 
the Almighty. What speech is to thought, that is 
the incarnate Son to the invisible Father. Thought 
is a viewless thing. It can traverse space, and run 
to and fro through creation, and pass instanta- 
neously from one extreme of the scale of being to 
the other ; and, all the while, there is no power 
in my fellow-men to discern the careerings of 
this mysterious agent. But speech is manifested 
thought. It is thought embodied ; made sensible, 
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and palpable, to those who could not apprehend it 
in its secret and silent expatiations. And precisely 
what speech thns efiects in regard to thought, the 
incarnate Son effected in regard to the invisible 
Father. The Son is the manifested Father, and, 
therefore, fitly termed "the Word;" the relation 
between the incarnate Son and the Father being 
accurately that between speech and thought ; the 
one exhibiting and setting forth the other. It is 
in somewhat of a similar sense that Christ may be 
termed ** the image of the invisible God." " God 
is- a Spirit." Of this spirit the creation is every 
where fiill, and the loneliest and most secluded 
spot is occupied by its presence. Nevertheless, 
we can discern little of the universal goings-forth 
of this Deity. There are works above us, and 
around us^ which present tokens of his wisdom and 
supremacy. But these, after all, are only feeble 
manifestations of his more illustrious attributes. 
Nay, they leave those attributes wellnigh wholly 
unrevealed. I cannot learn God's holiness from 
the stars or the mountains. I cannot read his 
feithfulness in the ocean or the cataract. Even 
his wisdom, and power, and love, are but &intly 
portrayed in the torn and disjointed fragments of 
this fallen creation. And seeing, therefore, that 
Deity, invisible as to his essence, can become 
visible as to his attributes, only through some 
direct manifestation not found in ,his material 
workmanship, God sent his well-beloved Son to 
assume our flesh ; and this Son, exhibiting in and 

Y 
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through his humanity as much of his divine pro- 
perties as creatureship could admit, became unto 
mankind '' the image of the invisible God." He 
did not, in strict matter-of-fact, reveal to mankind 
that there is a God. But be made known to them, 
most powerfuUy, and most abundantly, the nature 
and attributes of God. The rays of divinity, pass- 
ing through his humanity as through a softening 
medium, shone upon the earth with a lustre su& 
ciently tempered to aUow of their irradiating, 
without scorching and consuming. And they who 
gazed on this mysterious person, moving in his 
purity, and his benevolence, through the lines of a 
depraved and scornful population, saw not indeed 
God — ^for ^^ no man hath seen God at any time," 
and spirit must necessarily evade the searchings 
of sense — but they saw God imaged with the most 
thorough fidelity, and his every property embodied^ 
so far as the immaterial can discover itself through 
the material. 

Now we think you can scarcely fail to perceive 
that if you detach the truth of the being of a God 
from Jesus, and if you then take this truth '^ as it 
is in Jesus," the difference in aspect is almost a 
difference in the truth itself. Apart from reve- 
lation, I can believe that there is a God. I look 
upon the wonder-workings by which I am encom- 
passed ; and I must sacrifice all that belongs to 
me as a rational creature, if I espouse the theory 
that chance has been parent to the splendid com* 
binations. But ivhat can be more vague, wh^t 
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more indefinite, than those notions of Deity which 
reason, at the best, is capable of forming ? The 
evil which is mixed up with good in the creation ; 
the disordered appearances which seem to mark 
the absence of a supreme and vigilant government; 
the frequent triumph of wickedness, and the cor- 
respondent depression of virtue ; these, and the 
like stern and undeniable mysteries, will perplex 
me in every attempt to master satisfactorily the 
Unity of Godhead. But let me regard Jesus as 
making known to me God, and, straightways, there 
sncceeds a calm to my confused and unsettled 
imaginings. He tells me by his words, and shews 
me by his actions, that all things are at the dis- 
posal of one eternal and inscrutable Creator. 
Putting forth superhuman ability alike in the be- 
stowment of what is good, and in the removal of 
what is evil, he furnishes me with the strictest 
demonstration, that there are not two principles 
which can pretend to hold sway in the universe ; 
but that God, a being without rival, and alone in 
his majesties, created whatsoever is good, and peiv 
mitted whatsoever is evil. 

Thus the truth, the foundation truth, of the ex- 
istence of a God takes the strength, and the com- 
plexion^ of health, only in the degree that it is 
truth ^'as it is in Jesus." Men laboured and 
struggled hard to reach the doctrine of the unity 
of Godhead. But philosophy, with all the splen* 
dour of its discoveries, could never banish Poly- 
theism from the earth. It was reserved for Chris^ 

y 2 • 
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tianity to establish a truth which, now, we are 
disposed to class amongst the elements of even 
natural theology. And when you contrast the be- 
lief in the existence of Deity which obtained gene- 
rally before the coming of Christ, with that esta- 
blished wheresoever the Gospel gains footing as 
a communication from heaven ; the one, a belief 
in many gods, the other, a belief in one God ; the 
first, therefore, a belief from which reason herself 
how instinctively recoils, the second a belief which 
carries on its front the dignity and beauty of a 
sublime moral fact; why, you will all quickly 
admit that the truth of the existence of God, as it 
is out of Jesus, differs, by immeasurable difference, 
from that same truth, *'as it is in Jesus;" and 
you will thus grant the accuracy of the propo- 
sition now under review, namely, that truth 
becomes, practically, new truth, and eflFective truth, 
by being truth »as it is in Jesus." 

Now, so far as natural theology is concerned, 
we derive, ordinarily, the truth of the existence of 
God from the curious and mighty workmanship of 
the visible creation. We conclude that a great in- 
telligent cause must have spread out this pano- 
rama of grandeur, and loveliness, and contrivance. 
But let us deal with the truth, that God built the 
worlds, just as with. the other truth of there being 
a God. Let us take it out of Jesus, and then let 
us take it in Jesus. 

It is a vast deal easier for the mind to push 
onward into what is to come, than backward 
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into what is past. Let a thing exist, and we can, 
in a certain sense, master the thought of its ex- 
istence being indefinitely continued. But if, in 
searching out the beginnings of its existence, we 
can find no period at which it was not, then pre- 
4sently the mind is confounded, and the idea is too 
vast for its most giantlike grapplings. This is 
exactly the case with regard to the Godhead. We 
are able, comparatively speaking, to take in the 
truth, that God shall never cease to be. But we 
have no capacity whatsoever for this other truth, 
that God hath always been. I could go back a 
thousand ages, or a million ages, aye, or a thou- 
sand millions of ages ; and though the mind might 
be wearied with traversing so vast a district of time, 
yet if I then reached a point where pausing I 
might say, here Deity began, here Godhead first 
rose into being, the worn spirit would recruit 
itself, and feel that the end compensated the toil 
<)f the journeying. But it is the being unable to 
assign any beginning; rather, it is the knowing 
that there never was beginning ; this it is, we say, 
which hopelessly distances every finite intelli- 
gence ; the most magnificent, but certainly, at the 
same time, the most overpowering truth, being 
that He, at whose word the universe commenced, 
-knew never himself a moment of commencement. 

Now the necessity under which we thus lie of 
ascribing beginning to God's works, but not to 
,God himself, forces on us the contemplation of a 
.j>eriod when no worlds had started itito being, and 
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space, in its infinite circuits, was full only of 
the Eternal One. And then comes the question 
as to the design and purpose of Deity in peopling 
with systems the majestic solitude, and surround- 
ing himself with various orders of creatures. We 
confess, in all its breadth, the truth that God made 
the worlds. But the mind passes instantly on to 
the inquiry, why, and wherefore did He make 
them? 

And if you take the truth of the creation of the 
universe out of Jesus, there is nothing but vague 
answer to give to such inquiry. We may think 
that God's benevolence craved dependent objects 
over which it might pour its solicitudes. We may 
imagine that there was such desire of companion- 
$hip, even in Deity, that it pleased not the Creator 
to remain longer alone. But we must not forget, 
that, in assigning such reasons, we verge to the 
error of supposing a void in the happiness of 
God, the fiUing-up of which tasked the energies 
of his Almightiness. In answering a question, we 
are bound to take heed that we originate not others 
far more difficult of solution. 

We take then the truth of the creation ** as it 
is in Jesus," and we will see whether it assume 
not very diflFerent features from those worn by it, 
as it is out of Jesus. We learn, from the testi- 
mony of St. Paul, that ** all things were created 
by Christ, and for Christ." We would fix atten- 
tion to this latter fact, " all things were created 
for Christ." We gatlier from this fact that the 
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gorgeous structure of materialism, spreading in- 
terminably above us and around us, is nothing 
more than an august temple, reared for conse^ 
oration to the Mediator's glory. ** All things 
were created for Christ." You ask me why God 
spangled the firmament with stars, and paved 
with worlds the stretchings-out of an untra veiled 
immensity, and poured forth the rich endowment 
of life on countless myriads of multiform crea*- 
tures* And I tell you, that, if you debar me 
from acquaintance with "God manifest in the 
flesh," I may give you in reply some brilliant 
guess, or dazzling conjecture, but nothing that 
will commend itself to thoughtful and well^ 
disciplined minds. But the instant that I am 
brought into contact with revelation, and can 
associate creation with Christ, as alike its author 
and object, I have an answer which is altogether 
free from the vagueness of speculation. I can 
tell you that the star twinkles not on the measured- 
less expanse, and that the creature moves not on 
fuiy one of those worlds whose number outruns 
our arithmetic, which hath not been created for 
the manifestation of Christ's glory, and the ad- 
vancement of Christ's purposes. We may not be 
able to define, with accuracy, the sublime ends 
which shall yet be attained, when evil is ex*- 
pelled from this long-defiled section of the uni- 
verse. We know only, that, though an infidel 
world is banishing Christ from its councils, and 
the ranks of the blasphemer are leaguing to 
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sweep away his name, and the scofii^^ toe 
insolently asking, ^^ where is the promise of his 
coming ;'' he shall descend with the cloud and the 
hurricane as his heraldry, and, circled with the 
magnificent sternness of celestial battle, turn the 
theatre of his humiliation into the theatre of his 
triumphs. Then, when ^* the spirits of just men 
made perfect" shall have entered into the raised 
and glorified bodies, and when the splendid 
and rejoicing multitude shall walk forth on the 
new earth, and be canopied with the new 
heavens, Christ shall emphatically ^^ see of the 
travail of his soul ;" and then, from every field 
of immensity, crowded with admiring spectators, 
shall there roll in the ecstatic acknowledgment, 
** worthy, worthy, worthy is the Lamb." But, 
without descending to particulars, we may assert 
it unequivocally proved by sundry declarations of 
the Bible, that suns, and planets, and angels, 
and men, the material creation with its walls and 
domes and columns, and the immaterial with its 
train upon train of lofty spirits ; that all these 
constitute one vast apparatus for effecting a 
mighty enthronement of Jesus of Nazareth. 
And if you recur to the work of contrast in which 
we are engaged ; if you compare the truth of 
creation as it is out of Jesus with that same 
truth as it is in Jesus ; then, when you observe 
that, in the one case, the mind has nothing of 
a resting-place, that it can only wander over 
the fields which God hath strewed with his 
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wonders, confounded by the lustre without divin- 
ing the intention ; whereas, in the other, each star, 
each system, each human, each celestial being, 
fills some place in a mechanism which is working 
out the noble result of the coronation of Christ 
as Lord of all ; why, we feel that the assent of 
every one in this assembly must be won to the 
position, that old truth becomes wellnigh new 
truth by being truth " as it is in Jesus/' 

But we wish to set before you yet simpler illus- 
trations of the matter which we are engaged in 
demonstrating. The point we have in hand is the 
shewing that truths, which refer to God's character, 
must be viewed in connection with Jesus, in order 
to their being rightly understood, or justly ap- 
preciated. We have endeavoured to substantiate 
this, so far as the nature and works of the Al- 
mighty are concerned. Let us turn however, for 
a few moments, to his attributes, and we shall 
find our position greatly corroborated. 

We take, for example, the justice of God. We 
might obtain, independently on the scheme of 
redemption, a definite and firm-built persuasion, 
that God is a just God, taking cognizance of the 
transgressions of his creatures. We do not, then, 
so refer to the sacrifice of Christ for proof of 
God's justice, as though no proof could be else- 
where obtained. The God of natural religion 
must be a God to whom sundry perfections are 
ascribed ; and amongst such perfections justice 
will find, necessarily, a place. But we argue that 
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the demonstration of theory vrill never comineiid 
itself to men's minds like the demonstration of 
practice. There might have come to ns a reve- 
iation from heaven, ushered in with incontro- 
vertible witness ; and this revelation might have 
stated, in language the boldest and most unqi» 
lifted, that God's justice could overlook no iota of 
offence, and dispense with no tittle of punishment. 
But, had we been left without a vivid exhibition 
of the workings of this justice, we should per- 
petually have softened down the statements of 
the word, and argued that, in all probability, £ar 
more was said than ever would be done. We 
should have reasoned up from human enactments 
to divine ; and, finding that the former are often- 
times far larger in the threatening than in the 
exaction, have concluded that the latter might, 
at last, exhibit the like inequality. 

Now if we would deliver the truth of Ood's 
justice from these misapprehensions, whether 
wilful or accidental, what process, we ask of you, 
lies at our disposal ¥ It is quite useless to try 
abstract reasoning. The mind can evade it, and 
the heart has no concern with it. It will avail 
nothing to insist on the literal force of expres- 
sions. The whole mischief lies in the ques- 
tioning the thorough putting into effect ; in the 
doubting whether what is denounced shall be 
point by point inflicted. What then shall we 
do with this truth of God's justice? We reply^ 
we must make it truth ^^ as it is in Jesus." We 
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send a man at once to the cross of Christ. We 
hid him gaze on the iUustrious and mysterious 
victim, stooping beneath the amazing burden of 
human transgression. We ask him whether he 
thinks there was remission of penalty on behalf 
of Him who, though clothed in humanity, was 
one with Deity ; or that the vials of wrath were 
spoiled of any of their scalding drops, ere emptied 
on the surety of our alienated tribes ? We ask 
him whether the agonies of the garden, and the 
terrors of the crucifixion, furnish not a sufficient 
and thrilling demonstration, that God's justice, 
when it takes m hand the exaction of punishment, 
does the work thoroughly ; so that no bolt is too 
ponderous to be driven into the soul, no offence 
too minute to be set down in the reckoning? 
And if, when the sword of justice awoke against 
the fellow of the Almighty, it returned not to 
tfao scabbard till bathed in the anguish of the 
sufferer ; and if God's hatred of sin be so intense 
and overwhelming a thing, that, ere transgressors 
could be received into favour, the Eternal Son 
interposed, and humbled himself so that angels 
drew back confounded, and endured vksariously 
such <extremity of wretchedness that the earth 
reeled at the spectacle, and the heavens were 
darkened ; why, shall there, or can there, be har^ 
bourage of the deceitful expectation, that if any 
one of us, the sons of the apostate, rush on the 
bosses of the buckler of the Lord, and make trial 
for himself of the justice of the Almighty, he shall 
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not find that justice as strict in its works as it is 
stem in its vrords, prepared to deal out to him^ 
unsparingly and unflinchingly, the fiery portion 
whose threatenings glare from the pages of Scrip- 
ture ? So then M'e may count it legitimate to 
maintain, that the truth of God being a just God 
is appreciated truth, and efiective truth, only in 
the degree that it is truth ^^ as it is in Jesus ;" 
and we add, consequently, new witness to the 
fact, that the definition of our text describes truth 
accurately under its influential and life-giving 
forms. 

We may pursue much the same line of argument 
in reference to the truth of the love of God. We 
may confess that he who looks not at this attribute 
through the person and work of the Mediator, may 
obtain ideas of it which shall, in certain respects, 
be correct. And yet, after all, it would be hard 
to prove satisfactorily, by natural theology, 
that " God is love." There may be a kind of 
poetical, or Arcadian divinity, drawn from the 
brightness of sunshine, and the rich enamel of 
flowers, and the deep dark blue of a sleeping lake. 
And, taking the glowing landscape as their page of 
theology, men may sketch to themselves God un- 
limited in his benevolence. But when the sun- 
shine is succeeded by the darkness, and the flowers 
are withered, and the waters wrought into mad- 
ness, can they find in the wrath and devastation 
that assurance of God's love which they derived, 
unhesitatingly, from the calm and the beauty? 
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The matter of fact we hold to be, that Natural 
Theology, at Ihe best, is a system of uncer- 
tainties, a balancing of opposites. I should draw 
different conclusions from the genial breathings 
of one day, and the desolating simoon of the 
next. And though when I had thrown me down 
on an alpine summit, and looked forth on the 
clusterings of the grand and the lovely, canopied 
with an azure that was fiill of glory ; a hope, that 
my Creator loved me, might have been gathered 
from scenery teeming with impresses of kindness, 
and apparently sending out from waving forests, 
and gushing fountains, and smiling villages, the 
anthem of an acknowledgment that God is infi- 
nitely beneficent ; yet if, on a sudden, there passed 
around me the rushings of the hurricane, and there 
came up from the vallies the shrieks of an af- 
frighted peasantry, and the torrents went down in 
their strength, sweeping away the labours of man's 
hands, and the corn and the wood which had 
crowned the fields as a diadem ; oh, the confidence 
which had been given me by an exhibition which 
appeared eloquent of the benevolence of Godhead, 
would yield to horror and trepidation, whilst the 
Eternal One seemed walking before me, the tem- 
pest his voice, and the lightning his glance, and a 
fierce devastation in his every footprint. 

But even allowing the idea gained, that " God 
is love," there is no property of the Creator con- 
cerning which it is easier to fall into mistake. We 
have no standard by which to estimate divine 
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affections, unless one which ive fashion out of the 
results of the workings of human. And we know 
well enough, that, amongst ourselves, an intense 
and overweening attachment is almost sure to 
blind man to the faults of its object, or to cause, 
at the least, that when the faults are discerned, 
due blame is withheld. So that, whilst we have 
not before us a distinct exhibition of God's love, 
we may fall naturally into the error of ascribing 
an effeminate tenderness to the Almighty, and 
reckon, exactly in proportion as we judge the 
love amazing, that it will never permit our being 
given over to torment. Hence, admitting it to 
be truth, yea, most glorious and blessed truth, that 
the creature is loved by the Creator, this truth 
must be viewed through a rectifying medium, 
which shall correct the distortions which a de- 
praved nature produces. 

Now we maintain again that this rectifying 
medium must be the person and work of the Sa- 
viour, In other words, we must make the truth 
of God's love truth '' as it is in Jesus," and then, 
at one and the same time, we shall know how 
ample is the love, and be guarded against abusing 
it. When we observe that God loved us so well 
as to give his Son to death for us, we perceive 
that the immenseness of this love leaves imagina- 
tion far behind in her least-fettered soarings. But 
when we also observe that love, so unheard-of, 
could not advance straight to the rescue of its 
objects, but must wait,^ ere it could breathe words 
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of forgiveness to the fallen, the outworkings of a 
task of ignominy and blood ; there must vanish, 
at once, the idle expectancy of a tenderness not 
proof against the cry of despair, and we must 
learn (unless we wilfully close the mind against 
conviction) that the love of a holy, and righteous, 
and immutable Being is that amazing principle, 
which can stir the universe in our behalf during the 
season of grace^ and yet, as soon as that season 
have terminated, resign us unhesitatingly to the 
ministry of vengeance. Thus, take the truth of 
God's love out of Jesus, and you will dress up a 
weak and womanish sympathy, which cannot per- 
mit the punishment of the disobedient. But, on 
the other hand, take this truth " as it is in Jesus,'* 
and you have the love immeasurable in its stature, 
but uncompromising in its penalties; eager to 
deliver the meanest who repents, yet nerved to 
abandon the thousands who die hardened ; threa- 
tening, therefore, the obdurate in the very degree 
that it encourages the penitent; and when you 
thus contrast truth '^ as it is in Jesus," with truth, 
as it is out of Jesus, you will more and more re* 
cognize the power and the Morth of the expres- 
sion, that the Ephesians had been, taught ^^ as the 
truth is in Jesus/' 

We might employ this kind of illustration in 
regard to other attributes of God. We might 
shew you that correct and practical views of the 
truths of God's feithfulness, God's holiness, God's, 
wisdom, are only to be derived from the work of 
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Redepciption ; and this would be shewing you that 
truth must be truth " as it is in Jesus/' if we 
would acquaint ourselves with the character of 
God. But we wave the further prosecution of our 
first head of discourse, and ask attention to a few 
remarks which have to do with the second. 

We divided truth into two great departments ; 
truth which relates to the character of God, truth 
which relates to the condition of man. We pro- 
ceed, therefore, to affirm, in reference to the con- 
dition of man, that truth, if rightly understood, or 
thoroughly influential, must be truth " as it is in 
Jesus." We find it admitted, for example, in most 
quarters, that man is a fallen being, with faculties 
weakened, if not wholly incapacitated for moral 
achievement. Yet this general admission is one 
of the most heartless, and unmeaning things 
in the world. It consists with the harbouring 
pride and conceit. It tolerates many forms and 
actings of self-righteousness. And the matter-of- 
fact is, that man's moral disability is not to be 
described, and not understood, theoretically. We 
want some bold, definite, and tangible measure- 
ments. But we shall find these only in the work 
of Christ Jesus. I learn the depth to which I 
have sunk, from the length of the chain let down 
to updraw me. I ascertain the mightiness of the 
ruin by examining the machinery of restoration., 
I gather that I must be, in the broadest sense, 
unable to effect deliverance for myself, from 
observing that none less than the Son of the 
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Highest had strength enough to fight the battles 
of our race. Thus the truth of human apostasy, 
of human corruption, of human helplessness, how 
shall this be understood truth and effective ? We 
answer, simply through being truth " as it is ia 
Jesus." In the history of the Incarnation and 
Crucifixion we read, in characters not to be mis- 
interpreted, the announcements, that man has 
destroyed himself, and that, whatever his original 
powers, he is now void of ability to turn unto God,' 
and do things well-pleasing in his sight. You do 
not, indeed, alter these truths, if you destroy all 
knowledge of the Incarnation and Crucifixion. 
But you remove their massive and resistless exhi- 
bition, and leave us to our own vague and partial 
computations. We have nothing practical to 
which to appeal, nothing fixed by which always to 
estimate. Thus, in spite of a seeming recognition 
of truth, we shall be turned adrift on a wide sea of 
ignorance and self-sufiiciency ; and all because 
truth may be to us truth as it is in moral philo- 
sophy, truth as it is in well-arranged ethics, truth 
as it is in lucid and incontrovertible statements; 
and yet prove nothing but despised, and ill- 
understood, and powerless truth, as not being to 
us truth ^^ as it is in Jesus." 

We add that the law of God, which has been 
given for the regulation of our conduct, is a won- 
derful compendium of truth. There is not a single 
working of wickedness, be it the lightest and most 
secret, which escapes the denouncements of this 
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law; so that the statute-book proves itself truth by 
delineating, with an unvarying accuracy, the whole 
service of the father of lies. But who knows any 
thing of this truth, unless acquainted with the law 
as expounded and ftilfilled by Christ ^ Christ in 

• 

his discourses expanded every precept, and in 
his obedience exhibited every demand. He, 
therefore, who would know the truth which 
there is in the law, must know this truth ^^ as 
it is in Jesus^" He, moreover, who would not be 
appalled by this truth, must view it ^^ as it is in 
Jesus." Knowledge of the law would crush a 
man, if unaccompanied by the consciousness that 
Christ obeyed the law in his stead. So that truth 
** as it is in Jesus," this is knowledge, and this is 
comfort. And finally — for we must hurry over 
ground where there is much which might tempt us 
to linger — look at the context of the words under 
review, and you will find that truth, " as it is in 
Jesus," diflFers from truth, as it is out of Jesus, in 
being a sanctifying thing. The Ephesians were 
^*' taught, as the truth is in Jesus," to " put off 
concerning the former conversation the old man, 
which is corrupt according to the deceitful lusts." 
Hence — and this after all is the grand distinction — 
truth, '' as it is in Jesus," is a thing of the heart; 
whereas truth, as it is out of Jesus, is a thing of 
the head» Dear Brethren, ye cannot be too often 
told that without holiness ^^ no man shall see 
the Lord." If no vigorous process of sanctifica- 
tion be going on within, we are destitute of the 
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organs by which to read truth in the holy child 
Jesus. Or, rather, we are ignorant of the charac- 
ters in which truth is graven on the Saviour ; and 
therefore, though we may read it in books and 
manuscripts, on the glorious scroll of the heavens, 
and in the beautiful tracery of forest and moun- 
tain, we can never penise it as written in the 
person and work of God's only and well-beloved 
Son. The mortification of the flesh — ^the keeping 
under the body — the plucking out the offending 
right eye— the cutting off the offending right 
hand — these, so to speak, are the processes of 
tuition by which men are taught ** as the truth is 
in Jesus." Sanctification conducts to knowledge, 
and then knowledge speeds the work of sanctifi- 
cation. 

We beseech you, therefore, that ye strive, 
through God's grace, to give yourselves to the 
business of putting off the old man. Will ye affirm 
tibat ye believe there is a Heaven, and yet act as 
though persuaded that it is not worth striving for ? 
Believe, only believe, that a day of coronation is 
yet tO' break on this long-darkened globe, and the 
sinews will be strung, like those of the wrestlers 
of old, who saw the garlands in the judge's hands, 
and locked themselves in an iron embrace. Strive, 
for the grasp of a destroyer is upon you, and if ye 
be not wrenched away, it will palsy you, and crush 
you. Strive, for the foe is on the right hand, on 
the left hand, before you, behind you; and ye 
must be trampled under foot, if ye struggle not, 

z2 
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and strike not, as those who feel themselves bound 
in a death-grapple. Strive — there is a- crown to be 
WOE — the mines of the earth have not fiimisheid- its 
metal, and the depths of the sea hide nothing so 
radiant as' the jewels with which it is wreathed. 
Strive, for if ye gain not this crown — alas ! alas ! 
ye* must have the scorpions for ever round the 
forehead, and the circles of that flame which is 
fanned by the breath of the Almighty's displeasure. 
Strive then, but strive in the strength of your 
risen. Lord, and not in your own. Ye know not 
how soon that Lord may come. Whilst the sun 
walks his usual path on the firmament, and the 
grass is springing in our fields, and merchants are 
orowding the exchange, and politicians jostling 
for place, and the voluptuous killing time, and- 
the avaricious counting gold, '*the sign o€ the 
Son of Man" shall be seen in the heavens, and the* 
august throne of fire and of cloud be piled for 
judgement. Be ye then persuaded. If not per- 
suaded, be ye alarmed. There is truth in Jesus, 
which is terrible, as well as truth which is sooth* 
ing; terrible, for he shall be Judge as well as 
Saviour ; and ye cannot face Him, ye cannot stand 
before Him, unless ye now give ear to his invita* 
tion, " Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest." 
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THE DIFFICULTIES OF SCRIPTURE. 



2. Pbtbb, iii. 16. 

** In which are some thiDgs hard to be understood, which they 
that are unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do also .the 
other Scriptures, unto their own destruction." 

The writings of St Paul, occupying, as they do, 
a large portion of the JNew Testament, treat much 
of the sublimer and more difficult articles ^of 
jChristianity. It is undeniable that there is a 
•great deal made known to us by the Epistles, which 
could only imperfectly, if at all, be derived fr-om 
•the Gospels. We have the testimony of Christ 
■himself that he had many things to say to his 
disciples, which, whilst he yet ministered on earth, 
4hey were not prepared to receive. Hence it was 
altogether to be expected that the New Testament 
would be, what we find it, a progressive book ; the 
•communications of intelligence growing with the 
fuller opening out of the dispensation. The deep 
things of the Sovereignty of God ; the mode of 
the justification of sinners, and its perfect con- 
sistence with all the attributes of the Creator ; the 
mysteries bound up in the rejection of the Jew 
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and the calling of the Gentile ; these enter largely 
into the Epistles of St. Paul, though only faintly 
intimated by writers who precede him in the canon 
of Scripture. And it is a natural and unavoidaUe 
consequence on the greater abstruseness of the 
topics which are handled, that the Apostle's 
writings should present greater difficulties to the 
Biblical student. With the exception of the Book 
of Revelation, which, as dealing with the future, 
is necessarily hard to be interpreted, the Epistle 
to the Romans is probably that part of the New 
Testament which most demands the labours of the 
Commentator. And though we select this Epistle 
as pre-eminent in difficulties, we may say generally 
of the writings of St. Paid, that, whilst they pres^it 
simple and beautiful truths which all may under* 
stand, they contam statements of doctrine, which, 
even after long study and prayer, will be but par- 
tially unfolded by the most gifted inquirers. With 
this admission of difficulty we must join the like* 
lihood of misconception and misapplication. 
Where there is confessedly obscurity, we may 
naturally expect that wrong theories will be 
formed, and erroneous inferences deduced. If it 
be hard to determine the true meaning of a pas- 
sage, it can scarcely fail that some fisdse inter* 
pretation will be advanced, or espoused, by the 
partisans of Theological systems. If a man have 
error to maintain, he will turn for support to 
passages of Scripture, of which, the real sense 
being doubtful, a plausible may be advanced on 
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the side of his fidsehood. If, again, an individual- 
widi to persuade himself to believe tenets which 
encourage him in presumption and unholiness, he 
may easily fieisten on separate verses, which, taken 
by themselves, and without concern for the analogy 
of fidth, seem to mark out privileges superseding 
the necessity of striving against sin. So that we 
can find no cause of surprise in the fact, that 
St. Peter should speak of the Epistles of St. Paul as 
wrested by the " unlearned and unstable" to their 
own destruction. He, first of all, admits that in 
these Epistles ^^ are some things hard to be under*" 
stood." And we consider it, as we have just 
explained, a necessary consequence on the diffi- 
cultieSy that there should be perversions, whether 
wilful or unintentional, of the writings. 

But you will observe, that, whilst St. Peter con- 
fesses both the difficulty and the attendant danger^ 
he gives not the slightest intimation that the 
E{>istles of St. Paul were unsuited to general peru^ 
sal. The Roman Catholic, when supporting that 
tenet of his Church which shuts up the Bible from 
the laity, will appeal confidentiy to this statement 
of St. Peter, ai'guing that the allowed difficulty, 
and the declared danger, give the Apostle's autho- 
rity to the measure of exclusion. But certainly it 
wete not easy to find a more strained and far- 
fetched defence. Had St. Peter intended to infer, 
that, because obscurity and abuse existed, there 
ought to be prohibition, it is altogether unaccount- 
able that he did not lay down the inference. A 
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fairer oppk>rtunity could never be presented for thef 
announcement of such a rule as the Roman Ca- 
tholic advocates. And the mere finding, that, 
when an inspired writer speaks of the dangers of 
perusal, he gives not even a hint which can be 
tortured into sanction of its prohibition, is, in 
itself, so overpowering a witness to the right of 
all men to read the Bible for themselves, that we 
wonder at the in&tuation of those who can appeal 
to the passage as supporting a counter-opinion. 
You will observe that whilst St. Peter speaks only 
of the writings of St. Paul as presenting " things 
hard to be understood," he extends to the whole 
Bible the wresting of the unlearned and unstable. 
So that, when there is wanting that chastened, and 
teachable, and prayerftil disposition whicK should 
always be brought to the study of Scripture, the 
plainest passages and the most obscure may be 
equally abused. After ail, it is not so much the 
difficulty which makes the danger, as the temper in 
which the Bible is perused. And if St. Peter's 
statement prove any thing, it proves that selections 
from Holy Writ, such as the Papist will allow, are 
to the full as fraught with peril as the unmutilated 
volume; and that, therefore, unless a man is to 
read all, he ought not to read a line. We cannot 
but admire the manner in which the Apostle has 
expressed himself. If he had specified difficulties; 
if he had stated that it was upon such or such 
points that St. Paul's Epistles, or the Scriptures 
in general, were obscure ; those who are disposed 
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to give part, and to keep back part, might have 
had a ground for their decision, and a rule for their 
selection. But since we have nothing but a round 
assertion that all the Scriptures may be, and are, 
wrested by the unlearned and unstable, there is 
left us no right of determining what is fit for 
perusal^ and what is not fit ; so that, in allowing a 
solitary verse to be read, we run the same risk as 
in allowing every chapter from the first to the 
last. Thus we hold it clear to every candid 
inquirer, that our text simply proves the necessity 
of a right temper to the profitable perusal. of the 
Bible. It gives no such exclusive characteristick '\ 
to the writings of St. Paul as would warrant our 
pronouncing them peculiarly unsuited to the weak 
and illiterate. If it sanction the withdrawment 
of any part of the Bible, it imperatively demands 
the withdrawment of the whole. And forasmuch 
as it thus gives not the shadow of authority to the 
selection of one part and the omission of another ; 
and forasmuch, moreover, as it contains not the 
remotest hint that danger is a reason for shutting 
up the Scriptures ; we rather learn from the pas- 
sage, that free as the air should be the Bible to the 
whole human population, than that a priesthood, 
sitting in assize on its contents, may dole out 
fragments of the word, or keep it, if they please, 
undividedly to themselves. . . 

We are not, however, required, in addressing a 
Protestant assembly, to expose, at any length, the 
falsehood of that doctrine of popery to which we 
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have referredr We introduced its mention simply 
because its advocates endeavour to uphold it by 
our text. They just give a new witness to the 
truth of the text. They shew, that, like the rest 
of the Scriptures, this verse may be perverted. 
The very passage, which declares that all Scripture 
may be wrested, has itself been wrested to the 
worst and most pernicious of purposes. So that, 
as if in verification of the statement of St« Peter, 
when that statement became part of the Bible, it 
was seized upon by the *^ unlearned and unstable,^' 
and wrenched from its original bearings. 

But we desire, on the present occasion, to bring 
before you what we count important considerations, 
suggested by the announcement that there are dif- 
ficulties in Scripture. We have the decision of an 
inspired writer, that, in the volume of inspiration, 
there "are some things hard to be understood.'* We 
lay great stress on the fact that it is an inspired 
writer who gives this decision. The Bible attests 
the difficulties of the Bible. If we knew the Bible to 
be difficult, only as finding it difficult, we might be 
inclined to suppose it luminous to others, though 
obscure to ourselves. We should not so thoroughly 
understand that the difficulties, which one man 
meets with in the study of Scripture, are not simply 
produced by his intellectual inferiority to another — 
no, nor by his moral or spiritual inferiority — but 
are, in a great degree, inherent in the subject 
examined, so that no equipment of learning and 
prayer will altogether secure their removal. The 
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assertion of our text may f^ called an unqualified 
assertion. The proof that there are ^^ things hard 
to be understood" does not lie in the fact that 
these things are wrested by " the ninleamed and 
unstable;" for then, by parity of reason, we should 
make St. Peter declare that all Scripture is ^^ hard 
to be understood." The assertion is independent 
on what follows,, and shews the existence of diffi* 
culties, whether or no they gave occasion to per* 
versions of the Bible. And though it is of the 
writings of St. Paul, and of these alone, that the 
assertion is made, we may infer naturally, from the 
remainder of the passage, that the apostle intended 
to imply that difficulties are scattered through the 
whole of the Scriptures, so that it is a general char 
racteristick of the Bible, that there are in it ^^ some 
things hard to be understood." 

Now it is upon this characteristick — a charac- 
teristick, you observe, not imagined by ourselves, 
because often unable to bring out all the force of 
a passage, but fastened on the Scriptures by the 
Scriptures themselves — that we desire to turn your 
attention. We have before us a feature of reve- 
lation, drawn by revelation itself, ajid not sketched 
by human surmise or discovery. And it seems to 
us that this feature deserves our very closest, exa^^ 
mination, and that from such examination we may 
look to derive lessons of more than ordmary worth. 
We take into our hands the Bible, and receive it 
as a communication of God's will, made, in past 
ages, to his creatures. And we know that, occur 
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pying, as all men do, the same level of helpless- 
ness and destitution, so that the adventitious cir- 
cumstances of rank and education bring with them 
no diJBTerences in moral position, it cannot be the 
design of the Almighty that superior talent, or 
superior learning, should be essential to the ob- 
taining due acquaintance with revelation. There 
can be no fairer expectation than that the Bible 
will he intelligible to every capacity, and that it 
will not, either in matter or manner, adapt 
itself to one class in preference to another. And 
when, with all this antecedent idea that revelation 
will condescend to the very meanest understanding, 
we find, as it were, on the covers of the book, the 
-description that there are in it ** things hard to be 
understood," we may, at first, feel something of 
surprise that diflBculty should occur where we had 
looked for simplicity. And undoubtedly, whatever 
the fairness of the expectation, the Bible is, in 
some senses, a harder book for the uneducated 
man than for the educated. So far as human in- 
strumentality is concerned, the great mass of a 
population must be indebted to a few learned men 
for any acquaintance whatsoever with the Scrip- 
tures. Never let learning be made of small ac- 
count in reference to religion, when, without learn- 
ing, a kingdom must remain virtually without a 
revelation. If there were no learning in a land, 
or if that learning were not brought to bear on 
translations of Scripture, how could one out of a 
thousand know any thing of the Bible ? Those 
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who would dispense with literature in a priesthood, 
undermine a nation's great rampart against hea- 
thenism. And just as the unlearned are thus, 
at the very outset, dependent altogether on the 
learned, it is not to be denied that the learned 
man will possess always a superiority over the 
unlearned, and that he has an apparatus at his dis-^ 
posal, which the other has not, for overcoming^ 
much that is difficult in Scripture. 
• But after all, when St. Peter speaks of " things 
hard to be understood," he cannot be considered 
as referring to obscurities which human learning 
will dissipate. He certainly mentions the " un- 
learned" as wresting these difficulties, implying 
that the want of one kind of learning produced the 
perversion. But, of course, he intends by ^* un- 
learned" those who were not ftilly taught of the 
Spirit, and not those who were deficient in the ac^ 
quirements of the academy. There were but 
few of the learned of the earth amongst the 
' apostles and their followers ; and it were absurd 
to imagine that all but those wrested the Scrip- 
tures to their destruction. And, therefore, whilst 
we frankly allow that there are difficulties iit 
Holy Writ, for the coping with which human learn- 
ing equips an individual — historical difficulties^ 
for example, grammatical, chronological — we see, 
at once, that it cannot be to these St. Peter 
refers ; since, when he wrote, either these diffi- 
culties had not come into existence, or he him* 
self was classed with the ** unlearned," if by " un* 
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learned" were intended the men unenlightened by 
science. 

We thus assure ourselves, that, in allowing 
*^ things hard to be understood'* to find place in 
the volume of inspiration, God has dealt with man- 
kind irrespectively of the differences of rank. It 
cannot be human learning which makes these things 
comparatively easy to be understood. They must 
remain hard, aye, and equally hard, whatever the 
literary advantages of a student; otherwise the 
whole statement of our text becomes unintelligible. 
The ^^unleamed" in short are also ^' the unstable;" 
it is not the want of earthly scholarship which makes 
the difficulties, it is the want of moral sted&stness 
which occasions the wresting. We have nothing, 
therefore, to do, in commenting on the words of 
St. Peter, with difficulties which may be caused by 
a defective, and removed by a liberal education. 
The difficulties must be difficulties of subject. 
The things which are handled, and which are 
" hard to be understood," must, in themselves, be 
deep things and mysterious, and not such as pre- 
sent intricacies which human criticism may prevail 
to unravel. And that there are many of these 
things in the Bible will be questioned by none 
who have given themselves to its study. It were 
a waste of time to adduce instances of the difficul- 
ties. To be unacquainted with them is to be un- 
acquainted with Scripture ; whilst to be surprised 
at their existence is to be surprised at what we 
may call unavoidable. It is this latter point which 
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chiefly requires illustration, though there are 
others which must not be passed over in silence. 
We assume, therefore, as matter-of-&ct, that there 
are in Scripture *' things hard to be understood." 
We shall endeavour to shew you, in the first place, 
that this fact was to be expected. We shall then, 
in the second place, point out the advantages 
which follow from the fact, and the dispositions 
which it should encourage. 

And, first of all, we would shew you— though 
Biis point requires but brief examination — that it 
was to be expected, that the Bible would contain 
^ some things hard to be understood.^' We should 
like to be told what stamp of inspiration there 
would be upon a Bible containing nothing ^^ hard 
to be understood." Is it not almost a self-evident 
proposition, that a revelation without difficulty 
could not be a revelation of divinity ? If there 
He any thing of that unmeasured separation, which 
we are all conscious there must lie, between our- 
selves and the Creator, is it not clear that God 
cannot be comprehensible by man, and that, there-» 
fore, any professed revelation, which left him not 
incomprehensible, would be thereby its own wit- 
ness to the fieilsehood of its pretensions? Yon 
ask a Bible which shall, in every part, be simple 
and intelligible. But could such a Bible discourse 
to us of God, that Being who must remain, neces- 
sarily and for ever, a mystery to the very highest 
of created intelligences ? Gould such a Bible treat 
of purposes, whichf extending themselves over 
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unlimited ages, and embracing the universe with- 
in their ranges, demand eternity for their deve- 
lopement, and infinity for their theatre ? Could 
such a Bible put forward any account of spiritual 
operations, seeing that, whilst confined by the 
trammels of matter, the soul cannot fathom her- 
self, but withdraws herself, as it were, and shrinks 
from her own scrutiny ? Could such a Bible, in 
short, tell us any thing of our condition, whether 
by nature or grace ? Could it treat of the entrance 
of evil ; could it treat of the Incarnation ; of Rege- 
neration ; of a Resurrection ; of an Immortality ? 
In reference to all these matters, there are in the 
Bible ^^ things hard to be understood/' But it i& 
not the manner in which they are handled which 
makes them ^^hard to be understood." The sub- 
ject itself gives the difficulty. If you will not 
have the difficulty, you cannot have the subject. 
You must have a Revelation which shall say no- 
thing on the nature of God, for that must remain 
inexplicable ; nothing on the soul, for that must 
remain inexplicable ; nothing on the processes and 
workings of grace, for these must remain inexpli- 
cable. You must have a Revelation, which shall 
not only tell you that such and such things are, 
but which shall also explain to you how they are^ 
their mode, their constitution, their essence. And 
if this were the character of Revelation, it would 
undoubtedly be so constructed as never to over- 
task reason ; but it would, just as clearly, be kept 
within this boundary only by being stripped of all 
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on which we mainly need a Revelation. A Reve- 
lation in which there shall be nothing '^ hard tp 
be understood," must limit itself by the powers of 
reason, and therefore exclude those very topics on 
which, reason being insufficient, revelation is re- 
quired. We wish you to be satisfied on the point 
that scriptural difficulties are not the result of 
obscurity of style, of brevity of communication, 
nor of a designed abstruseness in the method of 
argument. The difficulties lie simply in the mys- 
teriousness of the subjects. There is no want of 
simplicity of language when God is described to 
us as always every where. But who understands 
this "? Can language make this intelligible ? Re- 
velation assures us of the fact ; reason, with all 
her stridings, cannot overtake that fact. But 
would you, therefore, require that the omniprcr 
sence of Deity should be shut out from revela- 
tion ? There is a perfect precision and plainness of 
speech, when the Bible discourses on the Word 
being made flesh, and on the second person in 
the Trinity humbling himself to the being " found 
in fashion as a man." But who can grapple with 
this prodigy 'i? Is the palpable impossibility of 
explaining, or understanding it, at all the result of 
deficiency of statement ? Who does not feel that 
the impossibility lies in Himself, and that the matter 
is unintelligible, because necessarily overpassing 
the sweep of his intelligence ? He can receive 
the bare fact ; he cannot receive the explanation. 
But shall we, on this account, and just in order tp 
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have a Bible free from '^ things hard to be under* 
stood/' require the Incarnation to be expunged 
from revelation ? 

. We might argue in like manner with regard to 
every Scriptural difficulty. We account for the ex- 
istence of these difficulties mainly by the fact that 
we are men, and, because men, finite in our capar 
cities. We suppose not that it would have been pos* 
sible, by any power of description or process of 
explanation, to have made those things which 
are now *' hard to be understood," easier to be 
understood, unless the human faculties had been 
amplified and strengthened, so that men had 
been carried up to a higher rank of being. We 
can quite believe that to an angel, endowed with 
a nobler equipment of intellectual energy, and 
unincumbered with a framework of matter, there 
would be a far clearer idea conveyed by the revela- 
tion, that "there are three that bear record in hea- 
ven, and these three are one," than is conveyed by 
such announcement to ourselves. But it does not, 
therefore, follow that the doctrine of the Trinity 
might have been made as comprehensible by us 
as by angels. Let there be only the same amount 
of revelation, and the angel may know more than 
the man, because gifted with a keener and more 
vigorous understanding. And it is evident, there- 
fore, that few things could have less warranty 
than the supposition, that revelation might have 
been so enlarged that the knowledge of man 
would have reached to the measure of the know- 
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ledge of angels. We again say that there is no 
deficiency of revelation, and that the difficulties 
which occur in the perusal of Scripture result 
from the majesty of the introduced subjects, and 
the weakness of the faculties turned on their study* 
It is little short of a contradiction in terms to 
speak of a revelation free altogether from ^^ things 
hard to be understood." And we are well per- 
suaded, that, however disposed men may be to 
make the difficulties an objection to the Bible^ 
the absence of those difficulties would have 
been eagerly seized on as a profof of imposture. 
Thi6re would have been fairness in the objection-*- 
and scepticism would not have been slow in trir 
vmphantly urging it — that a book, which brought 
down the infinite to the level of the finite^ must 
cdntain &.lse representations, and deserve, therer 
fore» to be placed under the outlawry of the 
world. We should have had reason taking up an 
opposite position, but one far more tenable than 
she occupies when arguing from the difficulty, 
against the diviility, of Scripture. Reason has 
sagacity enough, if you remove the bias of the 
*Vevil heart of unbelief," to perceive the imposr 
sibiUty that God should be searched out and com- 
prehended by man. And if, therefore, ireasop 
sat in judgement on a professed revelation of the 
Almighty, and found that it gave no account. pf 
the Deity but one, in every respect, easy and 
intelligible, so that (jrod described himself as 
riemoved not, either in essence or properties, from 
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the ken of humanity ; it can scarcely be ques- 
tioned that she would give down as her verdict, 
and that justice would appli^ud loudly the decision, 
that the alleged communication from heaven 
wanted the signs the most elementary of so illns- 
trious an origin. 

• It can only be viewed as a necessary conse- 
quence on the grandeur of the subjects which 
form the matter of revelation, that, with every 
endeavour at simplicity of style and aptitude of 
illustration, the document contains statements 
which overmatch all but the iaith of mankind. 
And, therefore, we are bold to say that we glory 
in the difficulties of Scripture. We can indeed 
desire, as well as those who would turn these 
difficulties into occasion of cavil and objection, to 
understand, with a thorough acc\iracy, the res- 
tored truths, and to penetrate and explore those 
solemn mysteries which crowd the pages of in- 
spiration. We can feel, whilst the volume of Holy 
Writ lies open before us, and facts are presented 
which seem every way infinite — height, and 
breadth, and depth, and length, all defying the 
boldest journey ings of the spirit — we can feel the 
quick pulse of an eager wish to scale the moun- 
tain, or fathom the abyss. But, at the same time, 
we know, and we feel, that a Bible without difficul- 
ties were a firmament without stars. We know, 
and we feel, that the far-off land, enamelled, as 
we believe it, with a loveliness which is not of this 
earth, and inhabited by a tenantry gloriously dis- 
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tinct from our own order of being, would not be 
the magnificent and richly-peopled domam whic^ 
it is, if its descriptions overpassed not the outliti^n 
of human geography. We know, and we feel, 
that the Creator of all things, he who stretched 
out the heavens and sprinkled them with worlds, 
could not be, what wie are assured that He is, 
inaccessibly sublime and awfully great, if there 
could be given us a portrait of his nature and pro- 
perties, whose every feature might be sketched 
by a human pencil, whose every characteristick 
scanned by a human vision. We know, and we 
feel, that the vast business of our redemption, 
arranged in the councils of the far-back eternity, 
and acted out amid the wonderings and throbbings 
of the universe, could not have been that stu- 
pendous transaction which gave God glory by 
giving sinners safety, if the inspired account 
brought its dimensions within the compass of a 
human arithmetic, or defined its issues by the 
lines of a human demarcation. And, therefore, 
do we also know and feel that it is a witness to 
the inspiration of the Bible, that, when this Bible 
would furnish us with notices of the unseen world 
hereafter to be traversed, or when it would turn 
thought on the Omnipotent, or when it would 
open up the scheme of the restoration of the 
fallen ; then, with much that is beautifully sim- 
ple, and which the wayfaring man can read and 
understand, there are mingled dark intimations, 
and pregnant hints, and undeveloped statements, 
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before which the weak and the masterfnl must 
alike do the homage of a reverent and uncalcu- 
lating submission. We could not rise up from 
the perusal of Scripture with a deep conviction 
that it is the word of the living God, if we had 
found no occasions on which reason was required 
to humble herself before giantlike truth, and im- 
plicit feith has been the only act which came 
within our range of moral achievement. We 
do not indeed say — for the saying would carry 
absurdity on its forefront — ^that we bdieve a 
document inspired, because, in part, incom- 
prehensible. But if a document profess to be 
inspired, and if it treat of subjects which we can 
prove beforehand to be above and beyond the 
stretchings of our intellect; then, we do say 
that the finding nothing in such a document 
to baffle the understanding would be a proof the 
most conclusive, that what alleges itself divine 
deserves rejection as a forgery. And whilst, 
therefore, we see going forward on all sides 
the accumulation of the evidences of Christia- 
nity, and history and science are bringing their 
stores and emptying them at the feet of our reli- 
gion, and the very wrath of the adversary, being 
the accomplishment of prophecy, is proving that 
we follow no " cunningly devised fables ;" we feel 
that it was so much to be expected, yea, rather 
that it was altogether so unavoidable, that a 
revelation would, in many parts, be obscure, 
that we take as the last link in the chaiu of a 
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lengthened and irrefragable demonstration, that 
there ^are in the Bible '' things hard to be underic 
stood." 

But we trench on the second division of our 
subject, and will proceed, therefore, to the more 
distinct exposition of the advantages which fol* 
low, and the dispositions which should be en- 
couraged by, the fact which has passed under 
review. We see, at once, from the statement of 
St. Peter, that elBTects, to all appearance disas- 
trous, are produced by the difficulties of Scripr 
tm-e. The " unlearned and unstable " wrest these 
difficulties to ''their own destruction;" and, 
therefore, though we have proved these diffi- 
culties unavoidable, by what process of reasoning 
can they be proved advantageous ? Now, if we 
have carried you along witii us through our fore- 
going argument, you are already furnished with 
one answer to this inquiry. We have shewn you 
that the absence of difficulties would go far 
towards proving the Scriptures uninspired; and 
we need not remark that there must be a use for 
difficulties, if essential to the complete witness 
for the truth of Christianity. But there are other 
advantages which must, on no account, be over- 
looked. We only wish it premised, that, though 
the difficulties of Scripture, as, for example, those 
parts which involve predestination, are wrested 
by many " to their own destruction," the '' un- 
learned and unstable " would have equally perish- 
ed, had no difficulties whatsoever existed. As 
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the case indeed now stands,' the ^^ things hard to 
be understood*' are the stumbling-blocks over 
which they fall, and^ falling, are destroyed. But 
they would have stumbled on the plain ground as 
well as on the rough ; there being no more certain 
truth in theology than that the cause of stumbling 
is the internal feebleness, and not the external im- 
pediment. A man may perish, ostensibly through 
abuse of the doctrine of election. He may say, I 
am elect, and, therefore, shall be saved, though I 
continue in sin. Thus he wrests election, and 
that too to his own certain destruction. Bnt 
would he not have perished, had he found no 
such doctrine to wrest ? Aye, that he would ; as 
fatally, and as finally. It is the love of sin, the 
determination to live in sin, which destroys him. 
And though, whilst giving the reins to his lusts^ 
he attempt to derive from election a quietus and 
excuse, can you think that he would be at a 
loss to find elsewhere the quietus and excuse, if 
there were no doctrine of election from which, 
when abused, they may be wrenched and extorted? 
It is possible that a man may slay himself with 
•' the sword of the Spirit ;'* but only because he 
is so bent upon suicide, that, had he not found so 
costly a weapon, he would have fallen on a ruder 
and less polished. Satan has every kind of instru- 
ment in his armoury, and leaves no one at a loss 
for a method of self-destruction. So tha:t, had it 
not been unavoidable that ^^ things hard to be 
understood" should find place in the Bible, their 
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insertion, though apparently causing the ruin of 
many, would in no degree have impeached the 
loving-kindness of the Almighty. Scriptural diffi- 
culties destroy none who would not have been de- 
stroyed, had no difficulties existed. And, there- 
fore, difficulties might be permitted for certain 
ends which they, undoubtedly, subserve, and yet 
not a solitary individual be injured by an allow- 
ance which is to benefit the great body of the 
church. We wish this conclusion borne carefully 
in mind, because the first impression, on reading 
om" text^ is that some are destroyed by the " things 
hard to be understood," and that they would not 
have been destroyed without these things to 
wrest. This first impression is a wrong one ; the 
hard things giving the occasion, but never being 
the cause of destruction. The unstable wrest 
what is difficult. But, rather than be without 
something to pervert, if there were not the diffi- 
cult, they would wrest the simple. 

This being premised, we may enlarge, without 
fear, on the advantages resulting from the fact, 
that Scripture contains ^^ some things hard to be 
understood." And first, if there were nothing in 
Scripture which overpowered our reason, who 
sees not that intellectual pride would be fostered 
by its study ? The grand moral discipline which 
the Bible now exerts, and which renders its pe- 
rusal the best exercise to which men can be sub. 
jected, lies simply in its perpetual requisition that 
Reason submit herself to Revelation. You can 
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make no ifay with thci disclosures of Holy Writ, 
until prepared to receive, on the authority of God, 
a vf^t deal which, of yourself, you cannot prove, 
and still more which you cannot explain^ And it 
is a fine schooling for the student, when, at every 
step in his research, he finds himself thrown op hi^ 
fiiith, required to admit truth because the Air 
mighty hath spoken it, and not because he him- 
self can demonstrate. It is just the most rigorous 
and wholesome tuition under which the human 
mind can be brought, when it is continually called 
ofi^ from its favourite processes of argument and 
commentary, and summoned into the position of a 
meek recipient of intelligence which must be 
taken without questioning, honoured with belief 
when it cannot be cleared by exposition. And of 
all this schooling and tuition you would instantly 
deprive us, if you took away from the Bible 
*' things hard to be understood." Nay, it were 
comparatively little that we should lose the disci- 
pline ; we should live under a counter system, en- 
couraging what we are bound to repress. If man 
were at all left to entertain the idea that he can 
comprehend God, or measure his purposes — and 
such idea might be lawful, were there no mysteries 
in Scripture — we know no bounds which could be 
set to his intellectual haughtiness; for if reason 
seemed able to embrace Deity, who could per- 
suade her that she is scant and contracted "? I 
might almost be pardoned the fostering a con- 
sciousness of mental greatness, and the supposing 
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myself endowed with a vast-nobility of spirit, if I 
fiound that I kept pace with all the wonders which 
God brought out from his own nature and his own 
dwelling, and if no disclosures were made to this 
creation too dazzling for my scrutiny, or too deep 
for my penetration. A Bible without difficulties 
would be a censer full of incense to man's reason. 
It would be the greatest flatterer of reason, passing 
on it a compliment and eulogy which would infi- 
nitely outdo the most &r-fetched of human pane- 
gyric. And if the fallen require to be kept hum- 
ble ; if we can advance in spiritual attainment 
only in proportion as we feel our insignificance; 
would not this conversion of the Bible into the 
very nurse and encourager of intellectual pride, 
abstract its best worth from revelation ; and who, 
therefore, will deny that we are advantaged by the 
&ct^ that there are in Scripture ^^ things hard to be 
understood?" 

We remark again, that though controversy have 
its evils, it has also its uses. We never infer, 
that, because there is no controversy in a church, 
there must be the upholding of sound doctrine. 
It is not the stagnant water which is generally the 
purest. And if there are no differences of opi- 
nion which set men on examining and ascertaining 
their own belief, the probability is, that, like the 
Sainaritans of old, they will worship they " know 
not what." Heresy itself is, in one sense, singur 
larly beneficial. It helps to sift a professing com- 
munity, and to separate the chaff from the wheat. 
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And whilst the unstable are carried about by the 
winds of false doctrine, those who keep their sted- 
fastness find, as it were, their moral atmosphere 
cleared by the tempest. We consider this state- 
ment to be that of St. Paul, when he says to the 
Corinthians, ^^ There must be also heresies amongst 
you, that they which are approved may be made 
manifest.'' And it is not the mere separation of the 
genuine from the fictitious which is effected through 
the publication of error. We hold that heresies 
have been of vast service to the Church, in that 
they have caused truth to be more thoroughly 
scanned, and all its bearmgs and boundaries ex- 
plored »ith . most paiDstSing industry. It i. 
astonishing how apt men are to rest in general and 
ill-defined notions, so that, when interrogated 
and probed on an article of faith, they shew them- 
selves unable to give account of their belief. 
When a new error is propounded, you will find 
that candid men will confess, that, on examining 
their own views on the litigated point, they have 
found them in many respects vague and inco- 
herent ; so that, until driven to the work of ex- 
pounding and defining, they have never suspected 
their ignorance upon matters with which they 
professed themselves altogether familiar. We 
think that few men would have correct notions of 
truth, unless occasionally compelled to investigate 
their own opinions. They take for granted that 
they understand what they believe. But when 
heresy or controversy arises, and they are required 
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to state what they hold, they will themselves be 
surprised at the confusion of their sentiments; 
We are persuaded, for example, that, however 
mischievous in many respects may have been the 
modem agitation of the question of Christ's hu- 
manity, the great body of Christians have been 
thereby advantaged . Until the debate was raised, 
hundreds and thousands were unconsciously hold- 
mg error. Being never required to define the 
true doctrine of the Saviour's person, they never 
doubted that they knew and understood it, though', 
all the while, they either confounded the natures, 
or multiplied the person ; or — and this was the or- 
dinary case— formed no idea at all on so myste- 
rious, yet fundamental a matter. Thus contro- 
versy stirs the waters, and prevents their growing 
stagnant. We do not indeed understand from 
the '* must be" of St. Paul, that the well-being 
of the Church is dependent on heresy, so that, 
unless heresy enter, the Church cannot prosper. 
But we can readily suppose that God, foreknow- 
ing the corruptions which would be attempted of 
the Gospel, determined to employ these corrup- 
tions as instruments for speeding onward the 
growth in grace of his people. The " must be" 
refers to human depravity and satanic influence. 
It indicates a necessity for which the creature 
alone is answerable, whilst the end, which heresies 
subserve; is that which most engages the inter- 
ferences of the Creator. Thus we speak of evil 
,as beneficial, only as overruled by the Almighty, 
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and pronounce controversy advantag^us, because 
a corrupt nature needs frequent agitation. If 
never called to defend the truths the church would 
comparatively lose sight of what truth is. And 
therefore, however the absence of controversy may 
agree well with a millennial estate, we are amongst 
the last who would desire that it should not now 
be heard in the land. We feel that if now ^'the 
wolf should dwell with the lamb, and the leopard 
lie down with the kid," we should have nothing 
bat the millennium of liberalism ; the lamb being 
little more than the wolf in disguise, and the kid 
the leopard with his spots slightly varnished. Such 
is the constitution of man — and such it will be, till 
there pass over this globe a mighty regeneration-^ 
that, unless there be opposition, we shall have no 
purity. Dissent itself^ with its manifold and mul- 
tiform evils, has done the church service ; and, by 
rousing energies which might otherwise have lain 
dormant, has given fixedness where it thought to 
undermine. But if there were no scriptural diffi- 
culties, we could have no controversy. The "things 
hard to be understood" form the groundwork of 
differences of opinion ; and^ if these were swept 
away, there would either be space for only one 
theory, or, if another were broached, it would be 
too absurd for debate. So that scriptural difficid- 
ties are literally the preservatives of sound doc- 
trine. The church would slumber into ignorance 
of even simple and elementary truth, if there were 
no hard things^ which, wrested by the unstable. 
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keep her always on the alert. And if, therefore^ 
the upholding, through successive generations, of 
a clear and orthodox creed, be a result which you 
hail as teeming with advantage, have we not a 
right to press home on you the fact, .that it is ad- 
vantageous to mankind that there are in the Bible 
^^ some things hard to be understood V 

We might extend on all sides our view of the 
advantages of difficulties. - But we are confined by 
the limits of a discourse, and shall only adduce 
one other illustration. When I read the Bible, and 
meet with passages, which, after the most patient 
exercises of thought and research, remain dark 
and impenetrable, then, in the most especial de» 
gree, I feel myself immortal. The finding a thing 
** hard to be ' understood" ministers to my con* 
sciousness that I am no perishable creature, des* 
tined to a- finite existence, but a child of eternity, 
appointed to survive the dissolutions of matter, 
a^d to enfter on another and an untried being. If 
the Bible be God's revelation of himself to man* 
kHid, it isa most fair expectation, that, at one time 
or another, the whole of this ' revelation will he 
clear and accessible; that the obscure points, which 
wfe cannot now elucidate, and the lofty points, 
which we cannot now scale, will be enlightened by 
the flashings of a brighter luminary, and given up 
to the marchings of a more vigorous enquiry. We 
can never think that God would tell man things, 
for the understanding of which he is to be always 
incapacitated. If he know them not now, the 
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very ikct of their being told is sufficient proof tha 
he shall know them hereafter. And, therefore, in 
every scriptural difficulty I read the pledge of a 
mighty enlargement of the human faculties. In 
every mystery, though a darkness, thick as the 
Egyptian, may now seem to shroud it, I can find 
one bright and burning spot, glowing with promise 
that there shall yet come a day, when, every power 
of the soul being wrought into a celestial strengtli, 
I shall be privileged, as it were, to stretch out the 
band of the lawgiver, and roll back the clouds 
which here envelope the truth. I can muse apon 
one of those things which are ^^ hard to be under- 
stood," till it seem to put on the prophet's mantle, 
and preach to me of futurity ; telling me, in accents 
more spirit-stirring than those of the boldest of 
mortal oratory, that the present is but the infancy 
of my being, and that, in a nobler and more glo- 
rious estate, I shall start from moral and mental 
dwarfishness, and, endowed with vigour of per- 
ception, and keenness of vision, and vastness of 
apprehension, walk the labyrinth, and pierce the 
rock, and weigh the mountain. Oh ! I can thank 
God that amongst those countless mercies which 
he has poured down on our pathway, he hath 
given us a Bible which is not, in every part, to be 
explained. The difficulties of Holy Writ — let 
them be made by objectors the subjects of marvel, 
or of cavil — ^they constitute one great sheet of our 
charter of immortality ; and, in place of wondering 
that God should have permitted them, or lament- 
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ing that they cannot be overcome, 1 rejoice in 
them as earnests, given me by Him " who cannot 
lie," that man hath yet to advance to a sublime 
rank amongst orders of intelligence, and to stand, 
in the maturity of his strength, in the very centre 
of the panorama of truth. And if it be true that 
every mystery in Scripture, as giving pledge of an 
enlargement of capacities, witnesses to the glories 
with which the future comes charged ; and if from 
every intricate passage, and every dark saying, 
and every unfathomable statement, we draw new 
proof of the magnificence of our destinies ; which 
of you will withhold his confession, that the diffi- 
culties of the Bible are productive of benefit, and 
that, consequently, there result advantages from 
the fact, that there are in Scripture " some things 
hard to be understood ?" 

Such are certain of the advantages which we 
proposed to investigate. It yet remains that we 
briefly state, and call upon you to cultivate, the 
dispositions which should be brought to the study 
of a Bible thus "hard to be understood." /We 
have shewn you that there are difficulties in Scrip- 
ture which must remain unexplained, whilst we 
continue in the flesh. Other difficulties indeed 
may be removed by thought and prayer and re- 
search; and we would not have you sparing of 
any of these appliances when you examine the 
volume of inspiration. But difficulties which are 
inherent in the subject ; things " hard to be under- 
stood" because they deal, for example, with the 
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nature and purposes and workings of Dcnty ; these 
are not to be mastered by any powers of reason^ 
and are, therefore, matters for the exercise of fidth 
Ather than of intellect. We ought to know, before 
We open the Bible, that it must present difficulties 
of this class and description. We are th^efore 
bound) if^ in idolizing reason, we would not do* 
grade and decry it, to sit down to the study of 
Scripture with a meek and chastened understand- 
ings expecting to be baffled, and ready to submit* 
We tell the young amongst you more especially* 
who, in the pride of an undisciplined intellect^ 
would turn to St. Paul as they turn to Bacon or 
Locke, aiding that what was written for man 
must be comprehensible by man — ^we tell them 
that nothing is excellent out of its place ; and that 
then only, in the examination of Scripture, does 
reason shew herself noble, when, conscious of the 
presence of a king, the knee is bent, and the head 
uncovered. We would have it, therefore, remem* 
bered that the docility and submissiveness of a 
child alone befit the student of the Bible; and 
that, if we would not have the whole volume dark* 
ened, its simplest truths eluding the grasp of our 
understanding, or gaining, at least, no hold on our 
affections, we must lay aside the feelings which 
we carry into the domains of science and philo- 
sophy, not arming ourselves with a chivalrous re- 
solve to conquer, but with one which it is a thou- 
sand-fold harder either to form or execute^ to 
yield. 
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The Holy Spirit alone can make us feel tba 
tiuiigB which are easy to be understood, and pre- 
vent our wresting those which are hard. Never 
then should the Bible be opened except with 
prayer for the teachings of this Spirit. You will 
read wttho«t profit, as long as you read without 
prayer. It is only in tibe degree that the Spirit* 
which indited a texU iukoB it from the page and 
hreadies it into the heart, that we can comprehend 
its meaiiing^ be touehed by its beauty, stirred by 
its femonstrance, or animated by its promise. We 
shall never then master scriptural difficnltirs by 
the methods which prove successful in grappling 
widi philosophical. Why is it that the poor 
peasant, whose understanding is vreak and un^ 
dfiseiplified, has clear insight into the meaning of 
v«rses, and finds in them irresistible power and 
inexhaustible comfort, whilst the Vi^ry same pas^ 
sages are given up as mysteries, or ovdKfleoked 
as unimportant, by the high and lettered champion 
of a sehola^ic theology ? It were idle to deny 
that our rustic divines will oftentimes tnavel, 
with a &T Btamicher and more dominant step than 
our collegiate, into the depths of a scriptural iste^te^ 
ment ; and that you might obtain frpm scMue of 
tiie patriarchs of our valiiea, wbose chief instruc- 
tion has been dieir own .eomiffitining with the Al'^ 
mighty, sxych, expianiutions of ^ tilings hard to he 
mderstood" as would pat to shame the commein* 
taries of our most learned expositors. And pf thjis 
phenomenon the solution would he hopelses, if 
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there were not a broad instituted difference be- 
tween human and sacred literature ; *^ the kingdom 
of heaven" being ^^ like unto treasure hid in a 
field ;" and the finding this treasure depending 
not at all on the power of the intellect brought to 
the search, but on the heartiness and the earnest- 
ness with which the Psalmist's prayer is used, 
^Vopen thou mine eyes, that I may behold won- 
drous things out of thy law/' If you open a scien- 
tific book, or study an abstruse and metaphysical 
work, let reason gird herself boldly for the task; 
the province belongs fairly to her jurisdiction ; 
and she may cling to her own energies without 
laying herself open to the charge, that, according 
to the characteristick which Joel gives of the last 
times, the weak is vaunting itself the strong. Biit 
if you open the Bible, and sit down to the . inves- 
tigation of scriptural truth, you are in a district 
which lies far beyond the just limits of the empire 
of reason; there is need of an apparatus wholly 
distinct from that which sufficed for your former 
inquiry ; and if you think to comprehend reve- 
lation, except so far as the author shall act as in- 
terpreter, you are, most emphatically, the weak 
pronouncing yourselves the strong, and the Bible 
shall be to you a closed book, and you shall break 
not the seals which God himself hath placed on 
the volume. Oh ! they are seals which melt away, 
like a snow-wreath, before the breathings of the 
Spirit ; but not all the fire of human genius shall 
ever prevail to dissolve or loosen them. 
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We feel that we have a difficult part to perform 
in ministering to the congregation which assembles 
within these walls. Gathered as it is from many 
parts, and, without question, including oftentimes 
numbers who make no profession whatsoever of 
religion, we think it bound on us to seek out 
great variety of subjects, so that, if possible, the 
case of none of the audience may be quite over- 
looked in a series of discourses. And we feel it 
peculiarly needful that we touch now and then, as 
we have done this night, on topics connected with 
infidelity, because we fear that infidelity is* grow- 
ing in the land, and specially amongst its well-edu- 
cated youth. If there be one saying in the Bible, 
bearing reference to the things of thie present dis- 
pensation, on which we look with greater awe than 
on another, it is this of Christ Jesus, "when the 
Son of Man cometh, shall he find faith on the 
earth ?" It would seem to mark out a fierce con- 
flict of antagonist principles, issuing in the almost 
total ejectment of Christianity ; so that, when 
the day of the second advent is ushered in by its 
august heraldry, it shall dawn upon blasted and 
blackened scenery, and discover the mass of man- 
kind carrying on, amid demolished temples and 
desecrated bibles, the orgies of a dark and desperate 
revelry And knowing that such is the tenour of 
prophecy, and gathering from many and infallible 
signs that already has the war-tug- begun, T^e 
warn you, and beseech you, with all the veins of 
our heart,' that ye be on your guard against the 
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inroads of scepticism. We speak pecniiariy to the 
yoang, the young men who throng this chapel, 
and who, in the intercourses of life, will meet 
with many who lie in wait to deceive. It is not 
possible that yon dioald mix much with the men 
txf this liberal and libertine age, and not hear ia-» 
ainuationa, either more or less direct, thrown ont 
against the grand and saving tenets of Chris* 
tianity. Ton cannot, even by the exerciae of 
the most godly circumspection, keep yonrsehrea 
wholly at a distance from the sarcasms or sophisms 
of insiifions and pestilent teachers. The enemy 
is ever on the watch ; and, adapting fainwelf to 
die various dispositions and circumstances of 
tiiose whom he seeks to entangle, can address the 
dlitenKte with a ihollow jest, ai»d assail the edu» 
eated with a welttumed objection. Oh, I could 
tpcmble for those who, blind to the weakness 
which is naturally the portion of our race, and 
rashly oonfident in a s<xength to which the 
£dlen have no jot of pretension, adventure them* 
selves now upon the sea of life, and go Ibrth 
into a wcErld where they must continnally en* 
counter temptations to think lightly of the faiih 
of their fathers. Oh, I >say, I could tremble for 
them. If any amcaigst you— -I speak it with all 
Bfiectkm, and from the knondedge which pou« 
dons in life have enabled me to form of the pro* 
gross of youthM iiQfidelity--if amy amongst you 
Bnter the ftaisy scenes of society, with an over- 
WB^Bting CQOffideiiee in ymir own capacities, with 
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a lofty opinion of the powers of reason, aiid with 
a hardy persuasion that there is nerve enough in 
the mind to grapple with divine mysteries, and 
vigour enough to discover truth for itself; if, in 
short, you, the weak, shall say we are strong ; then 
I fear for you, far more than I can tell, that you 
may fall an easy prey to some champion of 
heretical error, and give ready ear to the flatter* 
ing schemes of the worshippers of intellect ; and 
that thus a mortal blight shall desecrate the buds 
of early promise, and eternity frown on you with 
all the cbeerlessness which it wears to those who 
despise the blood of atonement, and you, the 
children, it may be, of pious parents, over whose 
infancy a godly father hath watched, and whose 
young years have been guarded by the tender 
solicitudes of a righteous mother, you may 
win to yourselves a heritage of shame and con- 
fusion, and go down, at the judgement, into the 
pit of the unbelieving and scornful. Better, in* 
finitely better would it have been, that your 
parents had seen you coffined and sepulchred, ere 
as yet ye knew evil from good, than that they 
should have nursed you, and nurtured you, to 
swell, in later days, the ranks of the apostate. 
Be admonished, by the subject which we have 
this night discussed, to distrust yourselves, and 
to depend on a higher teaching ibaxx human. 
Difficulties there are in the Bible ; but they ought 
rather io assure, than make you doubtful of, the 
divinity of its origin. And if you are assailed with 
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sceptical objections which you are unable to an- 
swer, have the candour and modesty to suspect 
that a straightforward and sufficient answer there 
may be, though you have not the penetration to 
discover it. Lay not the blame on the deficiencies 
of Christianity, when it may possibly lie in the 
deficiencies of your own information. The argu- 
ment was never framed against the truth of our 
religion which has not been completely taken off, 
and triumphantly refuted. Hesitate, therefore, 
before you conclude a sceptic in the right, just 
because you are not able to prove him in the wrong. 
We give you this advice, simply and affectionately. 
We see your danger, and we long for your souls. 
Bear with us yet a moment. We would not weary 
you ; but speaking on the topic of " things hard 
to be understood," we feel compelled to dwell, at 
some length, on the scepticism of the age. I could 
never dare answer, when I stand up in this holy 
place, and speak to you on the truths of our reli- 
gion, that I address not some who throw on these 
truths habitual contempt, who count Christianity 
the plaything of children, invented by imposture, 
and cradled in ignorance. And if I knew that 
even now there were such amongst you; if they 
were pointed out to me, so that I might stand face 
to face with the despisers of our Lord — the thun- 
der, the sackcloth of hair, the worm that dies not, 
the fire that is not quenched — should I array 
against them these terrible things, and turn upon 
them the battery of the deaunciations of. God's 
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wrath ? Alas, alas, I should have no moral hold 
on them with all this apparatus of woe and de- 
struction. They might wrap themselves up in 
their scepticism. They might tell me they had 
read too muchmnd learned too much, to be scared 
by the trickeries of priestcraft; and thus, by 
denying the authority of Scripture, they would 
virtually blunt all my weapons of attack, and 
boast themselves invulnerable, because they had 
made themselves insensible. There is nothing 
that the minister could do, save that which 
Elisha the Prophet did, when speaking with 
Hazael : " he settled his countenance stedfastly, 
until he was ashamed, and the man of God 
wept." Who could do otherwise than weep over 
the spectacle of talents, and hopes, and affections, 
tainted with the leprous spots of moral decay — the 
spectacle of a blighted immortality — the spectacle, 
a glimpse of which must almost convulse with 
amazement the glorious ranks of the celestial 
world — that of a being whom Christ purchased 
with his blood, whom the Almighty hath invited, 
yea besought, to have mercy upon himself, turning 
into jest the messages of the Gospel, denying the 
divinity of the Lord his Redeemer, or building up, 
with the shreds and fragments of human reason, a 
baseless structure which, like the palace of ice, 
shall resolve itself suddenly into a tumultuous 
flood, bearing away the inhabitant, a struggling 
thing, but a lost ? Yea, if I knew there were one 
amongst you who had surrendered himself to the 
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lies of an ensnaring philosophy, then, although I 
should feel that, perhaps even whilst I speak, he 
is pitying my credulity, or ridiculing my fanati- 
cism, I would not suffer him to depart without 
calling on the congregation to baptize him, as it 
M'ere, with their tears ; and he should be singled 
out — oh, not for rebuke, not for contempt, not for 
anger — but as more deserving to be wept over and 
wailed over than the poorest child of human cala- 
mity, more worthy of the agonies of mortal sym- 
pathy than he who eats the bitterest bread of 
affliction, and whose ear is continually pierced by 
the stabbing music of a funeral bell. Yea, and he 
should not leave the sanctuary till we had told him, 
that, though there be in the Bible ^^ things hard to be 
understood," there is one thing beautifully plain, 
and touchingly simple; and that is, that ^^ the 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin." 
So that it is not yet too late ; the blasphemer, the 
scorner, the infidel— oh, the fire is not yet falling, 
and the earth is not yet opening — let him turn 
unto the Lord, and confess his iniquity, and cry 
for pardon, and a sweep of joy from the angels' 
harp-strings shall tell out the astounding fact, that 
he is no longer a stranger and foreigner, but a 
iellow-citizen with the saints, and of the household 
of God. 

But we hasten to a conclusion^ We again presto 
upon all of you the importance of reading the 
Bible with prayer. And whilst the consciousnessi 
that Scripture contains " things hard to be under- 
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stood" should bring us to its study in a dependent 
and humble temper, the thought, that what we 
know not now we shall know hereafter, should 
make each difficulty, as we leave it unvanquished, 
minister to our assurance that a wider sphere of 
being, a nearer vision, and mightier faculties, await 
us when the second advent of the Lord winds up 
the dispensation. Thus should the mysteries of 
the Bible teach us, at one and the same time, our 
nothingness, and our greatness ; producing humi- 
lity, and animating hope. I bow before these 
mysteries. I knew that I should find them, and 
I pretend not to remove. But whilst I thus pros- 
trate myself, it is with deep gladness and exulta- 
tion of spirit. God would not have hinted the 
mystery, had he not designed hereafter to explain. 
And, therefore, are my thoughts in a far-off home, 
and rich things are around ine, and the voices of 
many harpers, and the shinings of bright constel- 
lations, and the clusters of the cherub and the 
seraph ; and a whisper, which seems not of this 
earth, is circulating through the soul, '' Now we 
see through a glass darkly, but then face to face ; 
now I know in part, but then shall I know even as 
also I am known." May God grant unto all of us 
to be both abased and quickened by those things 
in the Bible which are '' hard to be understood." 



THE END. 
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